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or full detailed information, write Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
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PROGRESS | 


IN MANUFACTURING DRILLS AND REAMERS 








BEGINS 


@ In this one photograph you see action—speed— precision 
—time-saving: all at one operation with Cle-Forge High 
Speed Drills, and afterward reamed with Peerless High 
Speed Reamers. » » » » » » » » » » » 
The operation is in the plant of one of the largest manu- 
facturers of printing presses. The parts worked on are side- 
arms for presses—tough steel drop forgings. Bushing, drilling 
and reaming are completed in the four consecutive 90 
positions of the drilling machine table. » » » » » 


Accuracy in center-to-center placement of holes is rigidly 
maintained—tolerances of —.000” to +.001” on the hole dia- 
meters. Drilling and reaming speed averages 34.2 feet per 


WITH “CLEVELAND” 


TOOLS 


minute, and all tools average 27 to 30 holes per grind. 


“Cleveland” exclusively for 18 years. Management says 
the job illustrated is the toughest in the whole shop—yet 
“Cleveland” Twist Drills and Peerless Reamers have pet: 
formed so successfully that they have been purchased| 
exclusively here for all drilling and reaming since 1920.) 
Careful attention to this customer’s needs—quick deliveries| 
and other helpful services—have combined to earn and hold 
his confidence and support for nearly two decades. » » 


We shall welcome the opportunity to serve you through the 
same regular, sincere services that have taken “Cleveland” 
Tools to every part of the industrial world. » » » » 


TWIST DRILL 


COMPANY 
1242 EAST 49" STREET 
CLEVELAND 


TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFF AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


30 READE ST. NEW YORK 
6515 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 


° 


“CLEVELAND” DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE ARE READY 


9 NORTH JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 
LONDON - E. P. BARRUS, LTD.- 35-36-37 UPPER THAMES ST.,E.C.4 


654 HOWARD ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Has a Good Slogan 


To the Editor: 

That was rather a gloomy portray- 
al about the manufacturer of power 
lawn mowers Mr. Allen brought out 
on page 37 of the current issue. 
(A lawn-mower manufacturer con- 
verted his machine into a street 
sweeper, only to find municipalities 
are retrenching. STEEL, Feb. 7.) 

We, too, are manufacturers of pow- 
er mowers used on large estates and 
golf courses. But in contrast, and 
so your readers won't get the idea 
that the power mower industry is 
shot to pieces, we are glad to be 
able to report that our plant is run- 
ning the full 44 hours per week and 
1937 was the greatest year in our 
history. 

This does not imply any indorse- 
ment of Mama’s Boy because we are 
thoroughly fed up on all his policies 
and all his works, but we are going 
ahead regardless. 

Just as a suggestion for a suitable 
slogan, why not: “1938 will reward 
intelligent courage.” 

K. E. GoIr 
Sales Manager, 
Toro Mfg. Corp., 
Minneapolis 


Watch for This Rascal 


To the Editor: 

The December, 1937, issue of the 
Protective Bulletin by the American 
Bankers association contains a de- 
scription of the activities of R. G. 
G——___, alleged to be working a 
smooth game on machinery manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 

Thursday, Jan. 13, we received a 
telephone call, supposedly from a 
representative of a reliable con- 
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tractors’ equipment house, stating 
he was with Mr. G , who was 
buying a large shovel from them. 
Mr. G wanted an electric light 
plant for his mine in Montana and 
wanted to know if we could fur- 
nish it, the message said. An ap- 
pointment was made and he called 
Friday afternoon. After inspection 
of our stock he gave us an order for 
equipment to cost $2912.50 and ten- 
dered a certified check. for $3000 
from the Thompson Falls, Mont., 
State Bank. We gave him a check 
for the difference, $87.50, which 
he cashed with us, stating he was 
going to Chicago. Monday morn- 
ing we were advised the check was a 
forgery. 

G is between 45 and 50 
years old, about 5 feet 10 inches, 
weather-beaten complexion, dark 
hair graying at the temples, neat 
appearing and knows considerable 
about mining and the country round 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 

He spent almost all afternoon 
about our plant and anyone familiar 
with his method of operation would 
have ample time to make contact 
with the police department and 
cause his arrest. He appears to be 
specializing on supply houses or 
manufacturers. 

C. D. AMMON 
President, 
Cushman Motor Works, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Bouquets 


To the Editor: 

We like your change in listing 
warehouse prices very much. The 
way you have the list now one can 
see at a glance the price of differ- 
ent commodities without looking 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


over the whole page. We think it is 
quite a convenience. 

E. B. JONES 
L. F. Betts Supply Co., 
Quapaw, Okla. 


Congratulations to you on the 
makeup of your warehouse steel 
prices, as shown in your edition of 
Jan. 24. This is quite valuable in- 
formation for those concerned and 
we appreciate your interest in be- 
half of those having to do with the 
quoting of warehouse prices on iron 
and steel commodities. 

S. P. GENTRY 
S. P. Gentry & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Didn’t Nail Yearbook Down 


To the Editor: 

Will you please send me another 
copy of the Jan. 3 issue of STEEL. 
I did not have my copy nailed down 
and someone got away with it be- 
fore I had finished reading it from 
cover to cover. 

W. C. STERLING 
Steubenville, O. 


Getting Most From STEEL 


To the Editor: 

We acknowledge with thanks the 
pad of routing slips which you re- 
cently had printed for us. We find 
that these slips enable our organiza- 
tion to make more effective use of 
the trade magazines than if they 
were just handed round in hap- 
hazard fashion. 

I. S. TAYLOR 

Assistant Treasurer, 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 
Youngstown, O. 


















Cold Forging this 
Product cuts cost 75% 


Too good to be true? Not at all. Modern 


cold forging is making tremendous 
savings in the production of more and 
more small parts. This is only one of 
many examples in one of many alert 
manufacturing plants. Why can’t you 
accomplish savings like this in forming 
some of your small metal parts? There’s 
a good chance that you can with Man- 
ville cold forging machines. Stock 
economies generally amount to 14%. 
You will have no serap at all. Production 


SCREW 
MACHINED COST 





speed is often boosted 200-3005). The 
number of production steps is usually 
reduced. 

Now is the time to be smart in cutting 
your costs. Let Manville machines help 
you. The performance of other Manville 
cold forging machines also warrants your 
interest. Our Screw Thread Rollers, 
Bolt Head Trimmers and Screw Slotters 
are unusually accurate. Get the facts 
on the entire modern Manville line— 
and make big savings on small parts. 


E. J. MANVILLE MACHINE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


1209 Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


g INDUSTRY’S chief weakness in 1933, 1934 and 
1935 was its clumsy handling of public relations. It 
is not only imperative but entirely feasible to develop 
industrial statesmanship to a higher point of effective- 
ness than has been achieved heretofore. Politicians 
do not damn industry for the fun of it. They have 
been doing it with abandon during the past few years 
simply because it has been profitable from the stand- 
point of politics. Every competent industrialist should 
take it upon himself to do his part in explaining 
industry’s position to the public. These were conclu- 
sions advanced at the fourteenth annual conference 
of the iron, steel and allied industries (p. 17) held 
by the California state chamber of commerce at Del 
Monte, Calif., Feb. 10-12. 


A cheering note is sounded at Detroit. This is due 
mainly to substantial reduction (p. 20) of stocks of 
cars in dealers’ hands. Too, automobile manufac- 
turers (p. 31) regard as a favorable 
factor the reduction in the price 
of cold-rolled sheets . . . . Notable 
Buying among the week’s developments 

vas the extension of contracts 
(p. 22) between the United States Steel Corp. and 
the Steel Workers Organizing committee. Either 
party, on 10 days’ notice, may call a conference to 
propose revisions; if no agreement is reached within 
20 days of the notice the entire contract is terminated 
automatically. SWOC will bargain only for its own 
members ... . Production of steel for sale was 37,- 
945,108 gross tons in 1937, an increase of 412 per 
cent over 1936 (p. 28). 


Favors 


Thirty years ago an Indian jungle infested with 
wild animals drew attention because it had been found 
to contain iron ore deposits in close proximity to coal. 
Today it is the site of the largest 
steelworks in the British empire 
and of the modern city of Jam- 
Perin shedpur, both created by a great 

American engineer and_ metal- 
lurgist. To honor the memory of the late Charles 
Page Perin, the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., has 


Tata Honors 
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inaugurated (p. 27) a series of memorial lectures 
to be given by scientists of international reputation . 

. .Contract has been placed for the construction of 
the “farthest north’? modern blast furnace, (p. 27) 
at Glasgow, Scotland. It will be of American design, 
with nominal daily capacity of 500 tons. 


Time and temperature cycles in annealing cold re- 
duced strip require close operating control. There 
is little or no disagreement in the annealing specifi- 
cations for surface and physical 
properties but (p. 40) the anneal- 
ing setups vary considerably from 
Cold Strip mill to mill .... The regional 

foundry conference at Milwaukee, 
Feb. 3-4 (p. 48) was featured by a program divided 
into four sections dealing with gray iron, malleable 
iron, nonferrous and steel foundry practice. It is ex- 
pected that this new type program will be followed 
in future regional meetings . . .. Three companies 
(p. 62) have merged production lines. One fabricates 
the metal parts, another supplies glass and a third 
does the finishing. Notable economies result... . 
A new process for plating aluminum and aluminum 
alloys (p. 64) is announced. 


Annealing 


A variable-voltage car dumper of the lift-and- 
turnover type (p. 51) will handle an average of fifty 
120-ton cars per hour. The electrical equipment is 

designed conservatively to deliver 
Pienteinel the dumper’s full capacity continu- 

ously ... A new automatic weld- 
Equipment _ er (p. 54) makes it possible to ob- 

tain the advantages of shielded arc 
welding in addition to those of continuous, automatic 
operation . . . . Much metal is consumed in air con- 
ditioning units. Practically all houses in the $7000 
class and higher (p. 56) now specify air conditioning, 
as do also a large portion of those in lower cost 
brackets .... Heavy soldering operations in pro- 
duction work are facilitated (p. 61) by use of a simple 
device in which an air-acetylene torch is combined 
with a 6-pound copper. 
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@ It had never been done, and many said it could not be done. | é 
But Ryerson, realizing the growing need for better, more 
uniform steel, began working on the problem. : 
After many years of planning and preparation, tightening | t 
specifications and making inspections more rigid, Ryerson is at a 
last able to give industry ‘Certified Steel’. We are in a position a 
to definitely certify to the uniformity and known high quality | S 
RYERSON CERTIFIED STEELS Include: of all steel in stock. = 
Alloy Steels—Tool Steels The outstanding feature of Ryerson Certified Steels is the | i 
Heat: Teidted Alloy Suse! Bor special plan on the alloys. Whole heats of alloys in which the | I 
Stainless Stee! chemical elements, grain size, cleanliness rating, etc., fall within ‘ 
Cold Finished Shefting & Screw Stock a specified narrow range, are selected for Ryerson stocks. These | 
Extra Wide Cold Finished Flats are tested for heat treatment response and the results charted. | j 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire, etc. Complete information is sent with each bar. Thus you know | t 
Seems end Meory Seuctenk exactly what you are getting and how each bar will respond to | t 
Channels, Angles, Tees & Zees heat treatment. 
Hot Rolled Bars—Hoops and Bands 


Large and complete stocks of Certified Steel are available 
for immediate shipment. Write for new illustrated booklet 
which tells the complete story. 


Rails, Splices, Spikes, Bolts, etc. 
Plates—Sheets 

Boiler Tubes and Fittings 

Welding Rod—Mechanical Tubing 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 


Reinforcing Bors Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Babbitt Metal & Solder Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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New Industrial Statesmanship Discussed 


At California Steel Conference 


DEL MONTE, CALIF. 
@ THREE HUNDRED delegates at- 
tended the opening session of the 
fourteenth annual conference, Iron 
Steel and Allied Industries of Cali- 
fornia, here last Thursday. This 
was near the record attendance, in- 
terest being heightened by a gen- 
eral discussion of current national 
economic problems. 

The conferences are held under 
auspices of the California state 
chamber of commerce. E. H. Mc- 
Ginnis, Union Hardware & Metal 
Co., chairman, presided. Among the 
speakers were E. L. Shaner, editor- 
in-chief, STEEL, and T. M. Girdler, 
chairman, Republic Steel Corp., 
and president, American Iron and 
Steel institute. 

“It is not only imperative, but 
entirely feasible to develop indus- 
trial statesmanship to a_ higher 
point of effectiveness than has been 
achieved heretofore,” said Mr. Shan- 
er, whose subject was “Industrial 
Statesmanship — Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

“This advanced form of statesman- 
ship is a profession not limited to a 
few score top executives but is open 
to thousands of persons in the rank 
and file of industry—men in high 
and low positions in companies of 
small and moderate size, as well as 
those in the largest corporations. . . 

“Industry’s chief weakness in 1933, 
1934 and 1935 was its clumsy 
handling of public relations. Its 
statesmanship was far below par. . . 

“Politicians do not damn industry 
just for the fun of it. They have 
been doing it with abandon during 
the past few years simply because it 
has been profitable from the stand- 
point of politics to do so. 

“We who are so earnestly solicit- 
ous of industry’s good name probab- 
ly could have done more for indus- 
try’s cause if we had not taken our 
recent contest with politicians so se- 
riously. Had we been more philo- 
sophical, had we studied the art of 
public relations more assiduously, 
we would have realized that in 1933, 
1934 and 1935 our cue was simply to 
match wits with professional public 
relations experts who were working 
for politicians. We would have 
looked upon it as a game—and one 
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in which the subtle arts of tact and 
diplomacy are more effective than 
bombast and frontal attack. 

“What did we do? We massed all 
the pomp and dignity of industry’s 
powerful organizations for a concen- 
trated drive against the critics of in- 
dustry. And in doing so we proved 
again that ‘history teaches that man 
never learns anything from history’. 

“By our mass attack we committed 
the unfortunate error of presenting 
too good a target to industry’s crit- 


pomp and ceremony. It did not reg- 
ister with the public because in the 
public mind it did not bear the stamp 
of sincerity. Politicians leaped at 
the unexpected opportunity to make 
new capital at industry’s expense. 

“The basic element of the new 
strategy is sincerity. A resolution 
passed by an organization of 1000 in- 
dustrialists is not likely to impress 
the public as being a sincere docu- 
ment. The man-in-the-street knows 
that it was hatched by a small com- 


ics. Our thrust reeked of too much mittee. Also he has learned to dis- 





Steel Dome To Rotate with Largest Telescope 





@ Under this rotating steel dome, now nearing completion on Palomar 
mountain, San Diego county, California, will be housed the 200-inch reflecting 
telescope, world's largest, now being built. Eight hundred tons of steel are used 
in the dome. The entire rotating structure, 30 feet high and 137 feet in diam- 
eter, is welded, and no bolts or rivets used. Lower stationary structure was 
fabricated and erected more than a year ago by Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., 
Los Angeles. Cover plates in the dome were fabricated by Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. under subcontract with Consolidated 
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count such resolutions in advance, 
feeling that they are issued purely as 
propaganda. 

“But if each of the 1000 industrial- 
ists were to give his views independ- 
ently, the man-in-the-street would 
be impressed. And this I believe is 
the key not only to the effectiveness 
of industry’s present drive to win 
confidence, but also to the ultimate 
successful development of a new 
brand of industrial statesmanship. 


“What we need today are frank- 
ness and simplicity in industry’s pub- 
lic relations work. Every compe- 
tent industrialist should take it up- 
on himself to do his part in explain- 
ing industry’s position to the pub- 
lic. Instead of thrusting the burden 
of spokesmanship upon a few will- 
ing leaders in each branch of indus- 
try, we should enlist thousands to 
the task. 

“Furthermore, we should employ 
better judgment in directing our 
public relations effort. What do we 
gain by telling industry’s story to 
persons who already know it by 
heart? Why waste a good speech 
on the members of a Union League 
club when there are converts to be 
made in the student body of the state 
university, or in the state convention 
of doctors or dentists, or in as- 
semblies of other persons who do not 
understand industry’s position? 

“Please do not make the mistake 
of thinking that these groups do not 
want to hear industry’s story. You 
would be surprised at the number 
of program committee chairmen who 
complain that although it is easy to 
get labor leaders, politicians or so- 
cial workers to address their meet- 
ings, it is difficult to induce indus- 
trial executives to do so. 


Challenge to Industry 


“Here indeed is a challenge to in- 
dustry. It is a challenge that the 
new statesmanship should meet 
promptly and effectively. It can be 
met easily by democratizing the 
function of public relations so that 
every competent industrialist, by his 
own initiative, becomes a_self-ap- 
pointed ambassador for the cause.. . 

“With this improved basis of un- 
derstanding, industry will be in a po- 
sition to act more positively in dis- 
charging its obligations to society. 
In many instances it should be able 
to take the lead away from politi- 
cians in initiating sound social re- 
forms.” 

Norman H. Sloane, general man- 
ager, state chamber of commerce, 
then described some of the efforts 
made by minority groups to pro- 
mote unsound state legislation, par- 
ticularly affecting taxes, and the 
need for combatting such measures. 

The conference next heard Mr. 
Girdler speak on “Industrial Man- 
agement Problems.” In _ prefacing 
his address he refuted contentions 
that “high steel prices” have put the 
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stop sign in the path of recovery. 

“Those who propound the price re- 
duction theory for steel,” said Mr. 
Girdler, “are motivated by four as- 
sumptions. 

“First, they assume price reduc- 
tions would result in an immediate 
expansion of demand. 

“Second, they assume steel prices 
are excessive and out of line with 
production costs. 

“Third, they assume the industry 
could continue indefinitely its pres- 
ent wage level at a reduced level of 
prices. 

“Fourth, they assume that profits 
in the steel industry are high. All of 
these asumptions are false,” he de- 
clared. 


Falling Markets Disturb Buyers 


“It is traditional in the steel in- 
dustry that unsettled and declining 
markets cause users of steel to with- 
hold buying. When they feel that 
prices have stabilized, buying ap- 
pears on a freer scale. The reason 
for that seems clear enough. Fall- 
ing markets are always disturbing. 
Prudent manufacturers and _ fabri- 
cators want the benefit of the lowest 





price for their raw materials. .. .” 

Because steel is manufactured 
largely on special order and to speci- 
fication of the individual buyer, said 
Mr. Girdler, “a ‘supply’ of steel does 
not exist until called into being by 
specific demand.” 

“There is not the slightest basis in 
my experience for believing that 
steel price reductions now would 
call into being a great surge of de- 
mand. 

“One reason for this is that steel 
is a raw material and as such is 
only a minor part in the total cost 
of most products in which it is used. 
Changes in the price of steel, within 
the limits of reason, are not a con- 
trolling influence in affecting the de- 
mand by ultimate consumers of fin- 
ished articles. 

“As I figure it, a reduction of 10 
per cent in the price of steel would 
result in a saving of only about $8 
on the amount of steel going into 
the average automobile. A similar 
reduction would bring a saving of 
no more than $17 in the cost of steel 
going into a $400 home. . . 

“The assumption that steel prices 
are excessive and out of line with 





Steel To Hold “‘If the World Falls Apart’’ 
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@ Latest of Los Angeles’ notable buildings are these two now being erected— 


above, the federal building; and below, the union terminal. 


‘Seismic bracing’”’, 


and oversize beams, are used in the $7,280,000 federal building, tower of which 


will be 18 stories. 


“It will hold together if the world falls apart,’’ said an 


engineer. In this structure are 16,000 tons of structural shapes and reinforcing 
steel. The terminal is an $11,000,000 project, taking 6000 tons of steel. Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, supplied the 13,600 tons of structural 
shapes for the two buildings; various interests, the 8400 tons of reinforcing steel 
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EXECUTIVE 
Southern California 


B. J. Osborne, Moore Drydock Co., Oakland 
.......C. §. Knight, California State Chamber of Commerce 


COMMITTEE 


Northern California 


FOUNDRIES 


Cc. B. Tibbetts, Los Angeles 
Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles. 
Martin Madsen, Madsen Iron Works, 
Los Angeles. 


Charles P. Hoehn, Enterprise 
Foundry Co., San Francisco. 

E. M. Welch, American Manganese 
Steel Co., Oakland. 


MANUFACTURERS 


A. E. Hitchner, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 


M. Rhine, General Electric Co., 
San Francisco. 

J. M. Culverwell, Kortick Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco. 


MERCHANT STEEL 


Donald Priest, Los Angeles Heavy 
Hardware Co., Los Angeles. 
W. M. Anderson. 


H. M. Tayler, Tayler & Spotswood Co., 
San Francisco. 

Charles C. Connors, Kyle & Co., 
Fresno. 


PURCHASING AGENTS 


E. F. Watkins, Southern California 
Edison Co., Los Angeles. 


F. F. Hansen, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco. 


REINFORCING STEEL 


William A. Godshall, Blue Diamond 
Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles. 

N. E. Dawson, Soule Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 


R. C. Falk, W. C. Hauck & Co., 
San Francisco. 


C. M. Gunn, Gunn, Carle & Co., 


San Francisco. 


STEEL MILLS 


P. W. Cotton, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 


William A. Ross, Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 


STRUCTURAL SHOPS 


A. Neuffer, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Aldan G. Roach, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 


Paul F. Gillespie, Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco. 

Charles E. Spencer, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Alameda. 


TRAFFIC 


T. A. L. Loretz, Pacific Coast Fabricat- 
ing association, Los Angeles. 


T. E. Banning, Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


TUBULAR 


Howard C. Fletcherm, Fretz-Moon 
Tube Co., Los Angeles. 
D. D. Updegraff, Crane Co., 
Los Angeles. 
STEEL PLATE 
J. A. Stever, National Tank Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles. 
William W. Mathews, Lacy Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles. 


production costs is equally falla- 
cious. We have the recent report 
of the assistant secretary of the 
navy that examination of the cost 
data of a steel company supplying 
material to the government showed 
that costs justified current prices and 
these prices, in his opinion, were 
fair. 

“The present average price level 
approximates that of 1926, which has 
been frequently mentioned as a fair 
yardstick. Some are slightly above 
that level and some are slightly be- 
low. Many people forget that the 
average price of steel is under 3 
cents a pound—less than almost any 
other important metal. 

“In the last 15 months prices for 
steel have advanced 21 per cent and 
wages are 31 per cent higher. Com- 
pared with the low of 1932, steel 
prices have increased 33 per cent 
and wage rates 55 per cent. Today 
wage rates stand 25 per cent higher 
than in 1929. 

“Wages comprise only one of the 
items of increased cost. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the item of 
taxes and in the offing is the possi- 
bility of substantial increases in 
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N. B. Harmon, Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 


J. D. Fleming, Grinnell Co. of the 


Pacific, San Francisco. 


FABRICATORS 


George H. Raitt, Steel Tank Pipe 
Co., Berkeley. 

George F. Bont, California Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco. 


freight rates, a matter of importance 
to a tonnage industry such as 
steel. 

“The average return on agegre- 
gate investment in the steel industry 
over the last ten years was only 3 
per cent. Over no extended period 
for which there is any reliable rec- 
ord has the average annual return 
exceeded 5 per cent.” 

Prices must be related to costs, 
said Mr. Girdler, if a business is to 
continue to exist. “In the steel in- 
dustry the most important single 
item of cost is labor. From 40 to 50 
cents of each sales dollar goes di- 
rectly into the pay envelope. For 
that reason wages and prices are 
inseparably linked. It would not 
long be possible for any steel com- 
pany to maintain prices on a lower 
level while present wage rates re- 
main unchanged. If industry were 
to be forced to pay wages it cannot 
afford, the whole industrial system 
would surely break down.” 

Briefly reviewing factors leading 
to the relapse in business, Mr. Gird- 
ler said: “As we stand near mid- 
way in February, industry shows 
some improvement and there are 


signs of further gains with the ap- 
proach of spring. But many uncer- 
tainties still exist.” 

Mr. Girdler also commented 
briefly on the labor situation. 

“Profit and Loss” was the subject 
of an address by Rev. Brewster 
Adams, Reno, Nev. 

Group meetings were held in the 
afternoon, and in the evening two 
sound pictures were exhibited: 
“Steel,” courtesy of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, and ‘‘Back- 
bone of Progress,” courtesy Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction.” 

B. J. Osborne, Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland presided at the meet- 
ing Friday morning, featuring an 
“iron and steel clinic.” Frederick J. 
Koster, California Barrel Co., San 
Francisco, spoke on “California’s 
No. 1 Tax Problem as It Relates to 
Industry,” and C. B. Tibbitts, Los 
Angeles Steel Casting Co., Los 
Angeles, on “HRow Industry Can Co- 
operate to Reduce Unemployment 
Insurance Costs.” 


Urges Rational Economy 


“eo 


Sound business judgment sug- 
gests a rational economy—precon- 
ceived plan— for merchandising and 
distributing steel,” said Walter S. 
Doxsey, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Steel Warehouse association, in 
addressing the group meeting on 
merchant steel. 

“This is necessary to the correc- 
tion of present deficiencies. Such a 
plan is equally important to safe- 
guard the future of those who make, 
process, and distribute steel. 

“There is too much competition 
within the industry . . . Steel prod- 
ucts are priced by the mills on the 
basis of competition, rather than 
costs. 

“From all these cross-purposes and 
inconsistencies arise the problems 
that have puzzled and confused you 
for years. They are perplexing alike 
to steel producers, fabricators, dis- 
tributors, and to all consumers of 
steel. 

“The steel industry has the ability 
to master its own problems. It has 
the intelligence and the foresight to 
develop a sound, long-range pro- 
gram for the merchandising and dis- 
tribution of steel, a logical and equi- 
table system which will eliminate 
many of our present costly malprac- 
tices, insure the economic future of 
essential collateral industries, and 
prove advantageous to consumers 
both large and small. 

“Our first requisite is a uniformly 
sound and tenable sales policy ap- 
plicable to all mill products and 
without deviation to all mill custom- 
ers. With this as a foundation the 
fabricators and distributors and all 
other dependent industries may con- 
fidently rebuild their sales principles 
to attain rational and constructive 
competition.” 








DETROIT 
@ FROM present indications it 
appears likely some important steel 
buying will develop shortly among 
automobile manufacturers. Recent 
price adjustments on_ cold-rolled 
sheets have served to clear the air 
appreciably and remove much of the 
hesitation which large consumers 
of steel were showing. 

Present inventories of steel are 
ample to cover current production 
requirements, but if a sudden up- 
turn in assembly schedules should 
develop there would be an imme- 
diate need for additional steel sup- 
plies. An increase in assemblies is 
predicated upon improvement in car 
buying; the latter, in turn, is influ- 
enced by the movement of used 
cars which in the last few weeks has 
shown a decided improvement. 

Rate of new car production at 
present is around 200,000 per month. 
Normal rate of assemblies for this 
time of the year can be assumed 
to be 350,000 cars per month which 
means that a 75 per cent increase 
in present schedules would be nec- 
essary to reach a normal pace. 


May Reduce New Cars 


There is a general belief that 
prices of new cars are about to be 
reduced following the recent down- 
ward revision made by Packard. 
This should be a further stimu- 
lant to new car buying. 

Thus, a combination of short in- 
ventories for normal production re- 
quirements, postponement of steel 
buying because of doubt on price 
trends, a sharp upturn in used car 
sales, and probability of an appre- 
ciable acceleration of assembly 
schedules leads to the belief that 
sizable tonnages of automobile steel 
will be released within the next 
two to six weeks. 





Railroad Crisis Demands 
Early Relief, Warns Ayres 


@ Increased taxes, wage and coal 
costs have brought the railroads to 
a new dilemma, Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, business analyst and vice 
president, Cleveland Trust Co., told 
the Traffic Club of Cleveland at its 
annual dinner last week. More 
than 1000 steel, other industrial and 
transportation leaders attended. 
Fundamental changes in transpor- 
tation may result if 1938 proves to 
be a real depression year, Colonel 
Ayres warned. Railroads had 
“hoped to get increases in freight 
rates that would yield a little more 
than enough to cover these added 
expenses, and now this new depres- 
sion has reduced the volume of 
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Buying To Improve Shortly, Detroit's 


Reaction to Price Adjustment 


their traffic by a greater percentage 
than they have asked to have their 
freight rates advanced,” he said. 
“Tt may well be that 1938 will 
prove to be the year in which the 
affairs of the railroads will become 
so complicated that the federal 
government, which has regulated 
them for the past 50 years, will 
finally undertake to find solutions 
for their problems,” he continued. 


Four Plans Proposed 


“There are four types of plans, 
and numerous variations and combi- 
nations of them, that are proposed 
for the reorganization of the rail- 
road industry. The first is govern- 
ment ownership; the second is com- 
pulsory consolidations into a limit- 
ed number of great systems; the 
third is reorganization of all the 
weaker roads by means of new, 
rapid-action legislation; and_ the 
fourth and most inadequate is the 
plan to pool railroad earnings so 
as to have the prosperous roads 
pay the deficits of the poorer ones. 

“It is a fair guess that a year 
from now some other speaker will 





Steel ‘‘Tower of the Sun’”’ 





@ Center of the ‘‘Court of Honor”’ for 
the 1939 Golden Gate International 
exposition, on an island in San 
Francisco bay, is a 400-foot “‘Tower 
of the Sun’’, ornamental top of 
which will reflect sunrays by day, be 
illuminated at night. The frame- 
work is being built entirely of light 
steel sections 


address your 1939 dinner meeting, 
and that the topic of his discussion 
will be some one or more of those 
plans. The fundamental problem of 
our railroads cannot be allowed to 
go unsolved much longer.” 


Cartel Delegates 
Return to Europe 


@ FOLLOWING a series of confer- 
ences in New York last week with 
officials of the Steel Export associa- 
tion, delegates of the European steel 
cartel sailed for home Friday night. 

While the indicated intention of 
the delegation was to obtain first- 
hand information as to conditions 
of the steel industry in this coun- 
try, and possibly to arrange some 
working agreement with American 
producers with respect to sale of 
certain products in world markets, 
full details as to what it was able to 
accomplish were not revealed. 

American producers now partici- 
pate in cartel activities on tin plate 
and pipe, and the products believed 
to have been considered were plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets. Due to the 
letdown in world demand for steel 
following an unusually active period, 
the foreign delegates, it was said, 
were interested in developing some 
arrangement whereby quotas would 
be established, and thus avert sharp 
competition. 

Interest was heightened by the 
decline in domestic demand in the 
United States, and the possibility 
that American producers, therefore, 
might become increasingly agegres- 
sive in foreign markets. 


Court Stays Minimum 
Coal Price Schedules 


@ United States court of appeals 
for the District of Columbia last 
week issued an order staying mini- 
mum price schedules of the nation- 
al bituminous coal commission until 
a final review can be had in the 
suits of 209 railroads, several mid- 
western mining companies and the 
city of Cleveland. 

Court’s opinion held in effect that 
the complaining companies had 
been denied an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the commission and 
that the commission had published 
its schedules before it had prepared 
findings of fact to justify the min- 
imum prices. 

All the petitioners claim the min- 
imum prices are in excess of prices 
hitherto paid and allow the _ pro- 
ducers more than a fair return. 
The mining companies claim the 
price schedules will cause them to 
lose valuable consumer markets. 
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January Ingots 
Gain 18 Per Cent 


m@ PRODUCTION of steel ingots 
in January amounted to 1,732,266 
gross tons, 18 per cent more than 
the 1,472,241 tons in December, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel institute. 

This was the lowest January ton- 
nage in 20 years, excepting 1932 
and 1933. It compares with 4,724,- 
894 tons in January, 1937. 

The industry operated at 29.14 
per cent of capacity in January, 
compared with 25.36 in December 
and 81.43 per cent in January, 1937. 
Weekly output averaged 391,031 
tons, against 333,086 tons in De- 
cember, and 1,066,567 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1937. 

The average rate of operation for 
January—29.14 per cent—comput- 
ed by the institute on the basis of 
actual production, compares with 
29.35 per cent, the average of STEEL’S 
weekly estimates of operations. 

As the basis of computing rate of 
operations for 1938 the institute 
has raised open-hearth capacity to 
63,524,356 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 
1937, from 62,160,362 tons as of 
June 30, 1937. Bessemer capacity 
has been increased to 6,440,000 tons 
from 6,325,000 tons. 


1937 Railway Equipment 
Exports Up 77 Per Cent 


@ Exports of railway equipment 
from the United States in 1937 were 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Feb. 12 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh .. 32 — 1 84 40 
Chicago ..... 2 None 80 59.5 
Eastern Pa... 30 None 54.5 37 
Youngstown.. 23 - 3 80 62 
Wheeling .... 44 None 80 8&4 
Cleveland ... 33 None 76.5 66.5 
Buffalo. ..... 18.5 + 45 85 34 
Birmingham.. 61 — 2 76 8663 
New England. 27 + 7 88 83 
Cincinnati ... 28 —16 30 80 
St. Louis..... 21 — 8 82 + 
1) | ee 47 None 86 94 
Average.... 30 —1 81 54.5 


+Not reported. 





valued at $12,917,387, an increase 
of 77 per cent over $7,296,648 in 
1936, according to the transporta- 
tion division, department of com- 
merce. This was the best total since 
1930 when the value reached $15,- 
000,234. The tabulation includes 
locomotives and parts, passenger 
and freight cars and parts, motor 
railcars, street cars and_ trolley 
buses, airbrake equipment, railway 
signals and attachments and car 
heating equipment. 

In 1937 car parts, except wheels 
and axles, showed the _ highest 
value, $2,965,604, followed by 1726 
freight cars of over 10 tons capaci- 
ty, valued at $2,762,447. Locomo- 
tive parts and accessories totaled 
$1,660,688, and 53 steam locomotives 
were valued at $1,317,179. 





Steel Ingot Statistics 


Monthly Production—Complete for Bessemer; Open 
Hearth, Calculated from Reports of Companies 


PRODUCTION 


@ ADJUSTMENTS by steel produc- 
ers to keep pace with slow buying 
brought a decline of 1 point last 
week in the national operating rate, 
to 30 per cent. 


Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 30 per cent. At least one 
plant is planning to take off a fur- 
nace in the next few days. 


Cincinnati—Down 16 points to 28 
per cent, because of staggered oper- 
ations, as mills accumulate orders. 


Detroit—Steady at 47 per cent, 
with 10 of 21 open hearths operating. 


Buffalo—-Gain of 4% points to 18% 
per cent, one interest adding two 
open hearths. 


Pittsburgh—Loss of 1 point to 31 
per cent, due to revisions of sched- 
ules both upward and downward. 


Wheeling—No change in rate of 
activity from 44 per cent. Expecta- 
tion is for the same rate this week. 


St. Louis—Drop of 8 points to 21 
per cent, the leve] of January. 


New England—Advance of 7 points 
to 27 per cent, the first rise since 
the second week in January. Indi- 
cations are the rate will hold this 
week. 

Chicago Slight adjustments 
brought no change in the operating 
rate, which remains at 25 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Open-hearth 
activity last week was at 61 per cent, 
loss of one furnace by one producer 
being balanced by an addition by an- 
other. 

Youngstown, O. Decline of 3 
points to 23 per cent was registered 
last week. This rate is expected to 
hold this week. Irregular operations 
by all producers cause frequent 
changes in rate. 

Cleveland — Production continues 
unchanged at 33 per cent, with a 
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Making 98.29 per cent in 1936 Weekly 
-Open Hearth— —Bessemer— ~Total———-_ produc- Number slight dip probable for this week. 
Per cent Per cent Percent tion,all of weeks 
Gross of Gross of Gross of companies, in 
1938 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity grosstons month . e 
Jan........ 1,632,275 30.24 99,991 18.27 1,732,266 29.14 391,031 4.43 Student Bridge Design 
1937 
Jan. ..... 4,433,145 84.20 291,749 54.29 4,724,894 81.43 1,066,567 4.43 Contest Jury Selected 
Feb. ...... 4,082,163 85.87 331,669 68.35 4,413,832 84.25 1,103,458 4.00 ; are m | 
March ... 4,812,879 91.42 403,364 75.06 5,216,243 89.90 1,177,481 4.43 @ Designs for an elevated highway 
April .... 4,681,677 91.83 388,768 74.70 5,070,445 90.24 1,181,922 4.25 submitted in the students’ bridge 
May ..... 4,767,269 90.55 382,582 71.19 5,149,851 88.76 1,162,495 4.43 design competition sponsored an- 
June ..... 3,899,190 76.48 284,572 54.68 4,183,762 74.46 975,236 4.29 ay ee ee : 
O99, ’ gy nually by the American Institute 
July ..... 4,220,561 80.09 335,440 62.56 4,556,001 78.48 1,030,769 4.42 aa Steel ‘ sihemeaibta will hay ena 
im ..... 4,502,243 85.25 373,428 69.49 4,875,671 83.79 1,100,603 4.43 2 onstructlo e juage 
Sept. .... 4,029,921 78.98 268,433 51.70 4,298,354 76.46 1,004,288 4.28 April 19 by a jury of five engineers 
OS Sse 3,203.447 60.66 189,244 35.22 3,392,691 58.31 765,844 4.43 and architects. 
Nov. ..... 2,040,020 39.89 113,761 21.86 2,153,781 38.22 502,047 4.29 Members of the jury are: Frank 
Dec. ..... 1,385,406 26.29 86,835 16.20 1,472,241 25.36 333,086 4.42 a ; 
Total .... 46,057,921 74.21 3,449,845 54.54 49,507,766 72.39 949,516 52.14 M. Masters, consulting engineer, | 
as Harrisburg, Pa.; E. H. Praeger, 
Percentages of capacity operated for 1938 are calculated on weekly capacities of chief engineer, Madigan-Hyland, 


1,218,342 gross tons of open-hearth ingots and 123,514 gross tons of bessemer ingots, 
total 1,341,856 gross tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1937, as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots, 63,524,356 gross tons; bessemer ingots, 6,440,000 gross tons. 

Percentages of capacity for the first six months of 1937 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,188,452 gross tons for open-hearth ingots, 121,308 tons for bessemer 
and 1,309,760 tons total, based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1936, as follows: 
Open-hearth ingots, 61,965,862 gross tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 tons; beginning July 1, 
1937, on weekly capacities of 1,192,182 gross tons open-hearth ingots and 121,308 gross 
tons bessemer, total 1,313,490 gross tons; based on annual capacities as follows: Open- 
hearth ingots, 62,160,362 gross tons; bessemer, 6,325,000 gross tons. 


New York; Aymar Embury II and 

Randolph Evans, architects, New 

York; and Howard Myers, editor, | 

The Architectural Forum. 
Competitors must submit designs 

on or before April 9. (See also j 

STEEL, Jan. 24, p. 20.). 
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U. S. STEEL EXTENDS SWOC 
AGREEMENTS INDEFINITELY 


@ Extension of contracts between 
the United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries and the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing committee, as agreed to 
Feb. 9, is for an indefinite period. 

Only major change is a proviso 
that either party may on ten days’ 
notice call a conference to propose 
revisions. If no agreement is 
reached within 20 days of the notice, 
the entire contract is automatically 
terminated. 

Under the agreements SWOC is 
recognized as the collective bargain- 
ing agency for only those employes 
who are members of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Thus the subsidiaries 
reaffirm their open shop policy. 

Employes continue to have the 
right to join or not to join a labor 
organization, free from interference 
or coercion from any source. 

Wage rates, hours and working 
conditions continue the same as un- 
der the 1937 agreements. These 
wages are based on a $5 daily mini- 
mum for an 8hour day, or a base 
rate of 62% cents an hour. Stand 
ard work week is 40 hours of five 8 
hour days. Time and one-half for 
overtime is provided. 


Subsidiary Heads Sign 

Those who signed the extension 
agreements for the Steel corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries are J. L. Perry, 
president, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Clifford F. Hood, president, 
American Steel & Wire Co.; C. R. 
Cox, vice president, National Tube 
Co.; Robert Gregg, president, Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.; 
and A. N. Diehl, president, Columbia 
Steel Co. 

Philip Murray, chairman; David 
J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer; 
Van A. Bittner, director, western 
region; Clinton S. Golden, director, 
north-eastern region; William Mitch, 
director, southern region; and Lee 
Pressman, general counsel, signed 
for SWOC. 

Extension of the agreements was 
announced in New York by B. F. 
Fairless, Steel corporation president. 

Amended section provides: “The 
1937 agreements shall continue un 
til changed or terminated as fol- 
lows: Either party may, subsequent 
to Feb. 28, 1938, at any time and 
from time to time give ten days 
written notice to the other party of 
the time for commencement of a 
conference of the parties for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of a change of the 1937 
agreements, which conference shall 
be at the office of the corporation 
in Pittsburgh, unless otherwise mu- 
tually agreed, and 

“If, because of a failure to agree, 
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the 1937 agreements are not changed 
by a written agreement entered in- 
to by the corporation and the union 
within 20 days from the giving of 
said notice, then the 1937 agreements 
and all the provisions thereof, shall 
terminate upon the expiration of 20 
days from the giving of said no- 
tice.” 


Hot Dip Galvanizers To 
Convene in Pittsburgh 


@® American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
association Inc. will hold its annual 
meeting at the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 24. All members 
of the industry, regardless of asso- 
ciation membership, are invited to 
attend. Plans and programs for the 
coming two years will be discussed, 
including continuation of the group 
advertising campaign. Officers and 
directors will be elected. Stuart J. 
Swensson, 903 American Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is association sec- 
retary. 


Develops All-Steel Farm 
Buildings for Government 


@ Prefabricated all-steel farm build- 
ings, developed by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and the De 
catur Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, Ala., 
in co-operation with the farm se 





Historic Furnace Razed 


@ Stack 2 of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.'s Lucy blast furnace, Pitts- 
burgh, was pulled down recently. 
This stack was built in 1877 by the 
Lucy Furnace Co. and later acquired 
and enlarged by Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., which merged with Carnegie 
Steel Co. No. | stack was disrmantled 
Dec. 3 





curity administration, were opened 
for public inspection last Friday, at 
Greenbelt, Md. 

It has been estimated the entire 
group, including five-room house, 
barn, poultry house and smokehouse, 
can be delivered unassembled for ap- 
proximately $2000. 

Structures were built of prefabri- 
cated panels of galvanized copper- 
bearing steel, welded to light cold- 
rolled steel structural members. A 
novel system of attaching the build- 
ings to their foundations has been 
utilized. A bearing plate, welded, to 
two hot-rolled channels, forms the 
supporting pier. The floors are car- 
ried on welded built-up girders. 


Pay Tribute to Four 


Cleveland Inventors 


@ National inventors day was cele- 
brated in Cleveland, Feb. 11, with 
a luncheon meeting conducted by 
the Cleveland chamber of commerce. 
The date was the late Thomas A. 
Edison’s birthday. 

Tributes were paid to the mem- 
ory of four Cleveland inventors: 
Samuel T. Wellman, who invented 
open-hearth charging and _ other 
machinery; G. H. Hulett, who de- 
veloped automatic ore unloaders; 
Charles F. Brush, noted inventor 
in the electrical field, and Alexan- 
der E. Brown, inventor of car 
dumpers and ore unloading buckets. 

Waldemar B. Kaempffert, science 
editor, New York Times, principal 
speaker, declared that social science 
has not kept up with the machine 
age but expressed confidence need- 
ed solutions will come in the course 
of time and without abandoning 
our democratic system. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 


Gain in January 


@ Shipments of finished steel prod- 
ucts by the United States Steel Corp. 
in January were 518,322 tons, a gain 
of 29,252 tons over the 489,070 tons 
shipped in December, or 5.98 per 
cent. Compared with January, 1937, 
shipments of 1,149,918 tons the de 
crease was 631,596 tons, or 55 per 
cent. Further comparisons are to 
be found in the accompanying table. 





t. S. STEEL CORP. SHIPMENTS 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 
(Tons) 
1948 19337 19% 1935 
Jar 918, 322 1,149,918 721,414 544,055 
Feb 1,143,724 676,419 583,137 
Mar 1,414,399 783,552 668,056 
Apr 1,444,644 79, 9O7 991,728 
Vas 1,544,039 144,097 508,915 
June 1,265,550 BH, OD 578, 108 
July 1,146,752 95), B51 547,794 
Aug 1,107,858 925,703 624,497 
Sept 1,047,962 961,403 614,933 
Oct 792,410 1,007,417 686,741 
Nov 587,241 KHZ, 64 651,890 
Der 189,070 1,067,465 661,515 
Y'riy adj 140,859 123,750 
Total 2,825,467 10,784,273 7,447,549 
* Deduction 
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FINANCIAL 


g Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports 1937 net income as 
$814,553, compared with $736,228 in 
1936. This was equal to $3.20 a 
share on the no-par common, against 
$2.75 a share in 1936. 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
Roanoke, Va., reports a net loss of 
$88,271 for the 12 months ending 
Dec. 31. A loss of $88,404 was in- 
curred in the same period a year 
previous. 


Continental Can Co. Inc., New 
York, has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12% per share 
on the $4.50 cumulative preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 10. Directors also re- 
ported net earnings for 1937 of $8,- 
721,025 equivalent to $3.06 a share 
on 2,853,971 common shares of $20 
par value. This compares with net 
earnings of $9,038,787 or $3.17 a 
common share in the previous year. 

Interlake Steamship Co., Cleve- 
land, has declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on common, payable 
April 1 to record March 15. Last 
year the company paid 50 cents a 
share in April, 50 cents in July, $1.50 
in October, and $2.50 in December. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 a share on preferred 
stock, payable March 1 to record 
Feb. 21. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 


Industrial Fish Story 


@ Mr. Fish, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., recent- 


ly called Mr. Pike, Hanson-Van- 


Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. 
J.. who called Mr. Herring of 
the Hanson-VanWinkle-Munning Co. 
of Pittsburgh, who called Mr. 
Trout, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., to make an appointment 
between Mr. Fish and Mr. Trout. 
The appointment was made, but 
who caught what and how big it 
was, no one will ever find out! 
Authority for this “true story”: 
C. W. Yerger, vice president, Han- 
son-VanWinkle-Munning Co. 


ton, O., has declared a cash dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable March 
5 to stock of record Feb. 16. In 
1937 the company paid four quar- 
terly dividends of 75 cents each 
with extras of 25 cents Sept. 4 and 
$1.75 on Dec. 4. 


Ingersoll Rand Co., New York, 
has declared a dividend of $1.50 a 
share on common stock, payable 
March 1 to record Feb. 7. Amount 
is same as that paid in December. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has declared 
regular quarterly dividends’ of 
$1.12% a share on the 4% per cent 
cumulative prior preferred and 4% 
per cent convertible prior preferred, 
both payable March 15 to record 
March 4. 





Average Earnings of Consumers, Suppliers Up 15‘, 


@ Net earnings of 33 identical companies among equipment manufacturers, 
suppliers and other leading iron and steel consumers increased 15 per cent 
in 1937, compared with the preceding year. In the following tabulation all 
figures are net earnings, except where asterisk denotes loss. 


Year Year 

1937 1936 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. $ 158,554 $ 17,025 
Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland : , 94,380 231,275 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. . 436,524 258,078 
American Stamping Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 74,099 53,301 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago 3,617,761 2,953,426 
Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 770,448 360,666 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, O. ; 522,686 412,052 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, O. ; 90,195 66,621 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York 3,410,798 2,351,968 
Viking Pump Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa s 323,657 288,363 
Michigan Steel Tube Products Co., Hamtramck, Mich. 429,779 373,345 
A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago 958,932 559,377 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co,, Cleveland 117,394 26,261 
Savage Arms Corp., New York , 456,616 245,752 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, O., 1,045,744 852,219 
American Spring & Mfg. Corp., Ayah 41,156 92,408 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 98,624 K3.RRO 
Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co., Cleveland 116,569 135,074 
Automatic Voting Machine Corp., Jamestown, N. Y 364,747 221,853 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. ; 10,168,689 9,849,592 
American Stamping Co., Cleveland 73,325 53,350 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine., Harvey, Ill 659,881 667 583 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 774,743 568,550 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh *1,050.799 1,684,955 
Cockshutt Plow Co., Toronto 668,041 248,682 
National Bearing Metals Corp., St. Louis 522,205 701,211 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh ; 2,379,692 1,548,176 
Continental Can Co. Inec., New York 8,721,025 9,038,787 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland .. 228,264 302,254 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 926,484 812,918 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh 3,140,233 3,462,483 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia 541,593 216.516 

743,833 630,899 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 
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Report Progress 
In Steel Castings 


® ABOUT 150 attended the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Steel 
Founders’ Society of America, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Feb. 9-10. Con- 
siderable progress was reported by 
divisional chairmen heading groups 
concerned with improving quality of 
steel castings. 

F. A. Lorenz Jr., American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, spoke on found- 
ry and general economic conditions. 
Chauncey Belknap, counsel for the 
society, described recent legislation. 
Other speakers were C. M. White, 
vice president in charge of op- 
erations, Republic Steel Corp.; 
Whiting Williams, Cleveland, who 
discussed employer-employe rela- 
tionships, and Prof. Russell Weis- 
man, Western Reserve university, 
Cleveland, who spoke on the business 
outlook. 

The apprentice training commit- 
tee’s report read by Harold S. Falk, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, pointed out 
that conservative estimates indicate 
about 7 per cent of industry’s skilled 
men are lost each year as the result 
of death, superannuation, transfer 
to other occupations and _ other 
causes, and that the best method of 
replacing them is through  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

The report gave information as to 
how apprentices may be trained, se- 
lected, contract forms, work and 
wage schedules, and related instruc- 
tion. 


Pittsburgh Area Has 
Lowest Assembly Cost 


@ A survey by the bureau of busi- 
ness research, University of Pitts- 
burgh, indicates the Pittsburgh area 
remains the low-cost steel center. 
Blast furnace assembly costs basic- 
ally determine the location not only 
of blast furnaces, but also of major 
steel furnaces and rolling mills, the 
bureau reports. 

Assembly costs per gross ton of 
pig iron during the summer of 1937 
were found to be as follows: Pitts- 
burgh, $6.425; Weirton-Steubenville, 
$6.313; Cleveland, $6.452; Detroit, 
$6.832; Youngstown, $7.342, and Chi 
cago, $7.595. Birmingham had a 
lower cost but this was offset by 
cost of transporting finished mate 
rial. 

It costs approximately $5.80 to de. 
liver two tons of iron ore to Pitts- 
burgh furnaces, compared with 
about $3.50 to Chicago. To balance 
this advantage Pittsburgh gets its 
coal and coke by river barge at 
much less cost than fuel can be de- 
livered at Chicago. 








MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ CARL C. BROWN, district sales 


manager at Birmingham, Ala., for 


Republic Steel Corp. since the mer- 
ger with Gulf States Steel Co. last 
year, has been named assistant man- 
ager of sales of the wire division, 
to direct sales activity throughout 
the South. R. J. Working, district 
sales manager of Republic at Birm- 
ingham prior to the Gulf States 





Brown 


Carl C, 


merger, has resumed the district 
managership. 

J. R. Fraine, associated with the 
Chicago district sales organization 
of Republic since September, 1935, 
and a member of the wire division 
sales staff since May, 1936, has been 
appointed assistant manager of 
sales of the wire division for the 
northern territory with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

+ 

Joseph Swersey has recently been 
promoted to vice president, Segal 
Safety Razor Corp., division of 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co. Inc., 
New York. 

+ 

E. L. Zehrbach has been elected 
president, Bluffton Mfg. Co., Find 
lay, O., maker of washing machines 
and automatic stokers. He succeeds 
Albert C. Lora, retired. 

+ 

E. C. Greenstreet, formerly with 
Standard Gas Equipment Co., Balti- 
more, has resigned to become affili- 
ated with the Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Co., Cicero, II. 

+ 

J. N. Spencer, vice president and 
general manager, Hobart Mfg. Co., 
Troy, O., has been elected president 
and general manager, to succeed the 
late H. L. Johnson. 

4 

Henry A. Roemer, president, Pitts 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., 
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has been elected a director of the 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., succeeding Scott Stewart. 
° 
Clarence W. Krueger has been 
elected a vice president, Chicago-La- 
trobe Twist Drill Works, Chicago 
and Latrobe, Pa., in charge of its 
newly established Pittsburgh branch 
at 20 Penn avenue. 
+ 
S. O. Otrich, S. O. Otrich Co., 119 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, 
factory representative for industrial 
mechanical equipment, has been ap- 
pointed representative for Foote 
Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., cov- 
ering northern California. 
° 


John H. Holzbog, personnel direc- 
tor, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 





R. J. Working 


been awarded the Milwaukee junior 
chamber of commerce distinguished 
service award, for his services in 
promoting industrial safety. 

« 

J. M. McClure has been elected 
vice president, and Samuel Sewall, 
treasurer, Minneapolis Iron Store 
Co., Minneapolis, succeeding S. L. 
Sewall, vice president and treasur- 
er, who died Jan. 7. The new trea- 
surer is a son of the late Mr. Sewall. 

+ 
Flaig, associated 36 
years with Parkersburg Iron & 
Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
since 1923 in capacity of general 
superintendent, has resigned. Mr. 
Flaig expects to take a few months’ 
rest and plans to go to California. 

. 

C. V. Gardner has been appointed 
district sales manager, Republic 
Steel Corp., in charge of the Seattle 


Frank F. 


office, succeeding C. 
signed. Mr. Gardner has been as- 
sociated with Republic since 1923, 
having been in charge of its St. Paul 
office from 1930 to 1937. 

. 

Victor R. Willoughby has been 
elected to the newly created office 
of vice president in charge of engi- 
neering, American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. He has been gen. 
eral mechanical engineer of the com- 
pany since 1924 and will continue 
to exercise general supervision over 
the engineering department. 

E. D. Campbell succeeds Mr. Wil- 
loughby as general mechanical en- 
gineer and will make his headquar- 
ters in New York. W. F. Dietrich- 
son becomes assistant general me- 
chanical engineer in charge of all 
engineering activities at the Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant. This position was 
formerly held by Mr. Campbell. 

¢ 

John B. Robbins, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer, A. M. 
Castle & Co., Chicago, has been 
elected a vice president, in charge 
of the company’s Seattle branch. He 
succeeds H. Erskine Campbell, who 
will remain with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 

o 

Harvey B. Bower, for many years 
engaged in merchandising tools in 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
recently organized Chicago-Latrobe 
Twist Drill Works, Chicago and La- 
trobe, Pa., in charge of its Milwau- 





J. R. Fraine 


kee branch at 910 North Fourth 
street. 
. 
George J. Haas has been appointed 


divi- 


service manager, Stran-Steel 
sion, Great Lakes Steel Corp. The 
department he will head is a new 


one devoted to the dissemination of 
product information to architects, 
builders, housing groups and lum- 
ber dealers. Mr. Haas_ previously 
served as assistant project manager 
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to the United States Housing Au- 
thority at the Parkside project in 
Detroit and the Brand Whitlock 
homes in Toledo, O. 
¢ 
D. R. Droll has joined the New 
York district sales office of Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. as sales representa- 
tive. A graduate of Leland Stanford 
university, he formerly was with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and more recently with Clayton 
Mark & Co., Chicago. 
° 
Phil Huber, president and general 
manager, Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, 
has been elected a director, Nation- 
al Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Newton A. Wood- 
worth, formerly first vice president 
of the association. W. E. Whipp, 
president, Monarch Machine Tool 
Co., Sidney, O., and second vice presi- 
dent of the association, has been 
elected first vice president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Woodworth. 
¢ 
Allen W. Morton has been elected 
a vice president, Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He will continue in charge 
of Koppers’ American hammered 
piston ring division at Baltimore 
where he has been general manager. 


Ross B. Treer has been appointed 
chief engineer, Logansport Machine 
Inc., Logansport, Ind., manufacturer 
of air, hydraulic, solenoid and hand- 
operated chucks, valves and presses. 
For the past seven years Mr. Treer 





Ross B. Treer 


has been chief engineer, Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleve- 
land. 

¢ 


N. B. Ornitz, vice president and a 
director, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been named president of the 
company’s power piping division. 
He will also continue management 
of the National Alloy Steel division 
of Blaw-Knox. W. N. Quartz has 
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been made vice president in charge 
of operations, power piping division. 
> 

Jerome H. Nymberg, associated 
with Gar Wood Industries Inc., De- 
troit, for the past 15 years, has 
been named manager of the Detroit 
air conditioning branch of the com- 
pany to succeed Norman Saylor 
who is no longer with the com- 
pany. Prior to his promotion he 
was manager of installation and 
service for the air conditioning 
branch, and Henry W. Jackson has 
succeeded Mr. Nymberg in this ca- 
pacity. 

’ 

Theodore F. Smith, formerly vice 
president, Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president. Charles Fas- 
singer Sr., vice president in charge 
of operations, has been made vice 
president in charge of development 
and research. Morgan Kavanagh, 
formerly of Cleveland, has succeed- 





Allen W. Morton 


ed Mr. Fassinger in the capaci 
ty of general plant manager. 
¢ 

Paul P. Hastings will become vice 
president in charge of traffic, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad 
on March 1. He succeeds Fred 
B. Houghton who is retiring after 
53 years of service with that road. 
Mr. Hastings has been associated 
with the Santa Fe since 1891, cur- 
rently being freight traffic manager. 

° 

R. A. Sanguinetti has been ap- 
pointed western division manager, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., and will have charge of sales 
of industrial, automotive and serv- 
ice bearings, rock bits and fuel 
injection equipment. He formerly 
was district manager for the Serv 
ice Co. on the West Coast, and will 
retain his office at 1800 Van Ness 
avenue, San Francisco. 

P. T. Ancarrow, formerly head of 
the Atlanta service branch, has been 
named Atlanta, Ga., division man 
ager. His headquarters are at 280 





Spring street, northwest, Atlanta. 
B. E. Keifer has been made Cincin 
nati division manager. 
+ 

tobert Sergeson has joined the 
staff of Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica as chief metallurgist of its Park 
works, Pittsburgh. Graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
chemical engineering, 1922, he start- 
ed work that year with Centra! 
Steel Co., Massillon, O., in the metal 
lurgical laboratory. He continued 
with that company after its merger 
with Central Alloy Steel Co. and 
later with the Republic Steel Corp., 





Robert Sergeson 


and for the past eight years served 
as a director of the metallurgical 
laboratory for the Canton and Mas 
sillon plants. 

* 

J. E. Andress, heretofore presi- 
dent, Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has been made chairman of 
the board. Albert M. Johnson, with 
the company since its organization in 
1907 and for the past several years 
chief engineer, has become presi- 
dent. W. M. Fairbairn, superin- 
tendent, has been promoted to first 
vice president and works manager. 
teed M. Andress, purchasing agent, 
has been advanced to second vice 
president and foreign sales man 
ager, and A. G. Block is secre 
tary-treasurer. 

« 

Dr. Robert E. Doherty, president, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has been awarded the 
1937 Lamme medal of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, for 
his “extension of the theory of al 
ternating current machinery, his 
skill in introducing that theory into 
practice, and his encouragement of 
young men to aspire to excellence 
in this field.” The medal and cer 
tificate will be presented to him at 
the institute’s annual summer con 
vention in Washington, June 20-24 

o 

Harry W. Ellis, president and 

general manager, Johnson Service 








Co., Milwaukee, manufacturing tem- 
perature controls, has retired to be- 
come chairman of the board. He 
joined the firm 43 years ago. J. A. 
Cutler, Chicago, vice president and 
sales manager, has been elected 
president. C. G. Ward, manager of 
the Denver office, has been elected 
a vice president and succeeds Mr. 
Cutler at Chicago. Kennedy Duff, 





G. D. Deabler 


Newly elected 
dianapolis for 


resident manager at In- 
Austin Co., as noted in 
STEEL, Jan. 24, page 23. For the past 
two years Mr. Deabler has represented 
the Austin Co. in southern Indiana 


manager of the eastern district 
with headquarters in New York, 
has retired and is succeeded by M. 
F. Rather. 
+ 

G. Reed Schreiner, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
promoted to advertising manager. 





G. Reed Schreiner 


He succeeds Charles R. Moffatt, re- 
cently appointed director of adver- 
tising, United States Steel Corp. of 
Delaware. He entered the advertis- 
ing department of the former Car- 
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negie Steel Co. in January, 1919. 
¢ 
Prof. William N. Barnard has 
been named director of the Sibley 
school of mechanical engineering by 
the Cornell university board of trus- 
tees. A graduate of Cornell, 1897, 
he has been, with the exception of 
two brief periods, a member of 
the faculty ever since. During the 
past year and a half he has been 
acting director of the Sibley school. 
° 


Moxie S. George, associated with 
the Milwaukee office of Inland Steel 
Co. for several years as assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales 
for the company’s flat rolled steel 
division in Chicago, effective April 
1. Prior to joining Inland, Mr. 
George was affiliated with the Moise 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, and with the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. 

Frank K. Culloden has joined In- 
land’s Milwaukee sales staff. He 
was associated with Inland in 1921 
and since that time has been with 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


DIED: 


@ CHARLES W. STONE, 63, con- 
sulting engineer, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in that city, 
Feb. 3. He became identified with 
General Electric in 1900. 

* 

John Taylor Martindale, president 
and treasurer, VanCamp Hardware 
& Iron Co., Indianapolis, in Miami, 
Fla., Jan. 14. 

* 

Royal T. Hodgkins, 59, associated 
with the U. S. L. Battery Corp., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., at his home in 
Great Neck, L. L, recently. 

* 

Howard R. Bemis, 70, president, 
3emis & Call, wrench manufactur- 
ers, Springfield, Mass., Feb. 2 at 
Springfield. He also was treasurer 
of the Fiberloid Corp., Springfield. 

° 


Leo O. Smith, 53, president and 
treasurer, Columbia Machine Works 
& Malleable Iron Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Feb. 8 at his home in Garden 
City, Long Island. 


° 
: Eugene R. Carichoff, 77, retired 
engineer, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and winner of 
the Charles Coffin foundation award 
for outstanding engineering achieve- 
ment, in that city, recently. He had 
been associated with General Elec- 
tric 23 years, retiring in 1930. 
° 
A. George Jake, 47, secretary, 
Richards Badger Packard Co., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturing and jobbing 
new and used machinery and tools, 
in Milwaukee, Feb. 4. 


+ 
Frank J. McGrail, 65, for the past 


several years foundry superintend. 


ent, Struthers-Wells-Titusville Corp,, 
Titusville, Pa., in that city, Feb. 9, 
He has held positions as foundry 
superintendent with the Worthing. 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J.; Struthers-Wells Corp., 
Titusville, Pa.; Honolulu Iron 
Works, Honolulu, T. H.; Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa.; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Three 
tivers, Mich. 


Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ BLAW-KNOX Co. has announced 
its entrance into production of equip- 
ment for electro-tinning of steel and 
other continuous electroplating proc- 


esses, through acquisition of Elec- 
trochemical Processes Co., Youngs- 


town, O. This will be operated as 
a division . 

J. S. Nachtman, president, Elec- 
trochemical company, will be in 
charge, with offices at Groveton, Pa., 





J. S. Nachtman 


postoffice box 1586, Pittsburgh. 

Following graduation from Colo- 
rado School of Mines, Mr. Nachtman 
was associated with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., and E. W. Bliss 
Co. He then became superintendent 
in charge of electroplating, Thomas 
Steel Co., Warren, O. 

¢ 

Bodine Electric Co., Chicago, re- 
cently completed a 3500-square foot 
addition to its plant, to be used for 
parts inspection, machine operations 
and engineering laboratories. 

« 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chicago, 
has moved its general offices from 
900 South Wabash avenue to the 
modernized Fairbanks-Morse_ build- 
ing at 600 South Michigan avenue. 


7 
South Bend Air Products Inc. 
South Bend, Ind., was organized 
(Please turn to Page 98) 
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British Empire's Largest Steelworks 


To Perpetuate Memory of American 


(Special Correspondence) 


JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA 
g TATA Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., 
Jamshedpur, has established a series 
of memorial lectures to honor 
Charles Page Perin, the American 
who was its consulting engineer 
from the time of its inception to his 
death, Feb. 16, 1937. The com- 
pany will have scientists of inter- 
national reputation come to India 
to give these lectures. 

The first was given Jan. 1 in the 
city hall here by Sir Henry Tizard, 
c. B., F. R. S., rector of the Im- 
perial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, College of London, London, 
Eng., on the subject, “Industrial 
Research—-Present and Future.” 

The Tata works, built at a cost 
of more than $70,000,000, are the 
largest in the British Empire. They 
have capacity for producing 600,000 
tons of steel and 1,000,000 tons of 
pig iron annually. 

Jamshedpur, built under Mr. Per- 
in’s supervision, has 110,000 inhabi- 
tants and is one of the few indus- 
trial towns in India with modern 
housing and_ sanitation, electric 
lights, filtered water and a large 
hospital. Mr. Perin also developed 
in India a charcoal blast furnace, 
and 100 miles of forest roads for 
the state of Mysore. 


Pays Tribute to Perin 


In opening the lecture course, Sir 
Chunilal Mehta, K. C. S. L, a di- 
rector in the company, paid tribute 
to Mr. Perin, and also to J. L. 
Keenan, former general manager. 

“It was in 1902,” he said, “that the 
great founder of Jamshedpur and 
of the iliustrious house of Tatas, 
visited America. He persuaded Mr. 
Perin to come out with his partner, 
C. M. Weld, to examine possibilities 
of steelworks in this country, to es- 
tablish which Mr. Tata had made 
up his mind. 

“Thirty years ago this was an ab- 
solute jungle, infested with wild 
animals. The late Mr. Jamshedji 
Tata spent many years in investiga- 
tion with Mr. Perin, and spent no 
less than five lacs of rupees (about 
$150,000) in the investigation. 

“After great effort they located 
this spot, where fortunately the de- 
posits of iron ore, then recently dis- 
covered, were close to coal mines 
and water. Since then the company 
has gone on from. strength to 
Strength. There have been. thin 
times but it is to great credit of the 
sons of Mr. Tata as well as to Mr. 
Perin that the company has not only 
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survived but has gone to this high 
state of development. 

“My own experience of the driving 
force of Mr. Perin reminds me of 
an occasion when he came to the 
board and suggested the purchase 
of more iron ore properties, and in- 
sisted that some of the directors 
must go with him and see the de- 
posits. It was somewhere about 30 
miles away from the railroad. We 
were taken there and slept in a 
tent far from. human habitations. 
Although Mr. Perin was not in the 
best of health, I remember how he 
walked off his feet in seeing those 
deposits. 

“It was during the difficult times 





Charles Page Perin 


of the war that his genius and driv- 
ing power came to light. I remem- 
ber one occasion when, after inter- 
viewing the railroad authorities, 


he complained bitterly of the man- 


ner in which his propositions for ex- 
pansion, depending on reasonable 
freight rates and facilities, were 
dealt with. He got it all back, how- 
ever, in one particular case. When 
during the war there was great 
shortage of wagons (freight cars) 
for bringing coal to the steelworks, 
he was asked to provide, or at any 
rate, to contribute to the capital cost 
of more wagons. So shrewdly did 
he design the wagons that they were 
suitable wholly for our own mines, 
and for no others. 

“Tt was only Mr. Perin’s eloquence 
that made the board go in for great 
extensions in 1916. He was shrewd 
enough to propose to nontechnical 
members of the board plans which 
showed excellent promises and 
profits, but ultimately must also 
mean expansion of the whole works. 
Next year there was demand for 





more money for further extensions. 
“T have not the least hesitation in 
saying that development of these 
works and the pace at which they 
took place is in large measure due 
to the personality of Mr. Perin. I 
cannot resist paying personal tri- 
bute to J. L. Keenan, general man- 
ager (an American), who today 
handed over charge, for the great 
work he has done in getting so 
many Indians to be covenanted of- 
ficers of the company, in so many 
responsible positions. The best ex- 
ample of this is perhaps the fact 
that charge of these great works 
will now for the first time be in 
the hands of a distinguished officer, 
Mr. Joe Ghandy.” (See STEEL, Jan. 
31, page 23.) ; 


Lectures To Perpetuate Memory 


In prefacing his lecture, Sir 
Henry referred to the remarkable 
achievement of the Tata firm “in 
developing the works to be the 
largest in the British empire,” stand- 
ing high as an example of efficiency, 
leadership and constant endeavor 
to improve in every direction. 

He called attention to the fact that 
all scientists suffer in a sense, that 
after the lapse of years their 
work becomes hidden in the general 
foundations of scientific knowledge. 

“It is possible,” he said, “that in 
30 years there may be no direct 
trace in the Tata company of the 
work of Mr. Perin, but his influence 
will remain and his memory be 
perpetuated by the memorial lec- 
tures,” 

Lord Ernest Rutherford, Trinity 
college, Oxford, England, winner of 
the Nobel prize in 1908, had been 
asked to deliver the first lecture 
but was unable to do so. His death 
in October, 1937, removed the pos- 
sibility of a later engagement. He 
was to have visited India to preside 
over the Indian Science congress 
and expected to inspect the Tata 
works. 


” 


Farthest North Blast 
Furnace Let to Freyn Co. 


@ Contract for the farthest north 
modern blast furnace stack, at 
Glasgow, Scotland, of 500 tons 
nominal daily capacity, with auxil- 
iary plant, has been awarded Ash- 
more, Benson, Pease & Co. Ltd., 
British associate of Freyn Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. 

Colvilles Ltd., owner of Clyde 
Iron Works, Glasgow, plans two 
stacks, of which this is the first, to 
replace two older stacks and _ in- 
crease capacity. The new furnace 
will be similar in size and general 
character to the Freyn-design fur 
nace built by the Ashmore com- 
pany for Ford Motor Co. at Dagen- 
ham, near London, in 1930. 
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Steel for Sale in equaled 67.7 per cent of the ingot tion for sale totaled 5,808,173 gross 
production. tons which, less shipments to mem. h 
Of total steel products for sale bers of the industry for conversion, 
1937 U 4 5 % in 1937, 2,435,149 tons were for ex- totaled 5,433,694 gross tons or 46.1 
p . 0 port and 3,708,360 tons were shipped per cent of finishing capacity. This A. 
to members of the industry for fur- compares with 8,793,285 gross tons | oO! 
ther conversion into finished prod- or 76.4 per cent of finishing capacity | 
@ PRODUCTION of steel and iron ucts. As a result total steel prod- in the corresponding quarter of . : 
for sale in 1937 totaled 37,945,108 ucts produced for sale, less ship- 1936. pr 
gross tons, compared with 36,297,- ments to members of the industry, Pig iron produced for sale, includ- by 
284 tons in 1936, according to the amounted to 34,236,748 gross tons, ing ferromanganese and _= spiegel.- Ica 
American Iron and Steel institute. representing 72.6 per cent of finish- eisen, last year totaled 6,542,321 sp! 
The figures are compiled from re- ing capacity. In 1936 total products gross tons, of which 1,679,892 tons tel 
ports of 174 companies, represent- produced for sale less shipments to were shipped to members of the in- S10 
ing practically the entire industry. members of the industry for con- dustry for further conversion. Ex. de 
The total for 1937 represents 70.5 version were 31,184,389 tons or 67.7 ports amounted to 393,545 tons. In chi 
per cent of the ingots produced by per cent of finishing capacity. 1936 pig iron produced totaled 5, | Ue 
these companies. In 1936 the total In fourth quarter of 1937 produc- 166,377 tons with 6983 tons exported. an 
J 
| its 
' of 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE Fourth Quarter - 1937 ‘ cal 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products veeinn | Me 
| Pee me eG T ; ' Lo 
| 3s). Current Quarter To Dare (12 Months 1937) | of 
| 35 4 Annual Capacity ogee s | Siapmenta ) 
35 > ees Total oe Total . a | | To members ¢ of the | the 
: apacity ‘ apacity Export Hn ag! Ai siti 
| | finshed products 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc SL. 1 REREREER 509,077 aan | 35 5154,978 ac i 3h2, 150) 2,104,951 | tor 
Heavy structural! shapes __ 9 2 4,739,805 339,811 28.7 | 2,490,007 52.5 LAT, 723 | SLAF ! 
Stee! piling 4) 3 264,800 17,305 | 26.2 | - 106,140} 40,1) 7,375|xxexaxx| | the 
" Plates—Sheared and Universal 22| 4| 6,335,219]. 426,025 | 26.9 88,b21 1,302] 3,033,303 | 47,9 382,172! 20,899 En 
Skelp bes yA | § cise s . 59,857 San 4 132 55,764 605,1 92 HEX | 72,682 344 bh tou 
~ Raile—Standard (over 60 its ) |b | 6] 3,575,000] 171,162 19.2 | 60,856) - 1,276,389) 55.7 B3.96l| cxxuaak cas 
Light (@ Ibe. and under) | 7 7 433,500 12,155 11.2 1,003) 2 96,130 22.2) 12,623 cEeue sy i xe] 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, ete.)..|..2| 8 140,000 2,227| 6.4 | 22 | - 38,662 | 27.6) 6,186) xxxccen] | B 
Splice bar and tie plates | 15.| 9 1,472,1% 28,992' 17.9 6,004) - 450 ,083 30.6) 10,778| sxxayvu1 Yo 
| Bars—Merchant. WL} io] xxxxaxe 507,060| «xx | 36,293) 42,953) 3,751,068 | x2x | 110,804) 417,263 the 
Conerete reinforcing 129i) i11) wuuuunn 121,496) «xx 12,367 7 789,946 | 22% 35,203 | exuuunauat tri 
| Coid finished —Carbon 1B) 12] xxuxanxx 90,572 \ «21% 2,571 - 635,791 | «ax 7,981) cxuunas me 
| Alloy—Hot rolled... 16) 13) axuxznzz 119,892) «x 2,515 10,867 | 710,419) xxx 11,660) 56,740 for 
| —Cold finished. | 3) 14 REREREE 18,461 ran | 383 - 90 ,52h a | 1,365\x1xuuunn aes 
| Hoops and baling bands |b} is|] sxxxuxx 17,505.) <= 164 ~ | 91,942 | xxx 1,072| exunauat ety 
me TOTAL BARS 60 |16| 11,544,953) 874,984 30.1 | 54,301 53,820| 6,069,690! 52.1) 168,085! 474,003 ert 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged) | 47] 17 106,092 8,252 31,1 62 - | 46,359 43.7 “186 BEReety pal 
| Pipe and tube—B. W 16 14 1,408,472 125,200 27.7 4 B46 - | T18,0838 43.0 28, 944 | 2sasa€9 3 io 
| L.W 11/ 19 1,469,099 105,699 | 28.8 5015 - 680 ,O48 46.3) 25,042) cxuununxt . 
Electric weld |b | 20 588,107 5,82h | 24k 2,416 - | 198,379! 33.7/ oO ae IS 
F } Seamless 5 21 Ze 775,328 347, 537 ] 50.1 27 , B86 - 1,659, a 59.8 101,081 | Baaaeae ‘ 
z | Conduit 7.) 22 155,270 13,459 | 34.7 236 - 19,7 51.4 2,420) xxxxxnn 
z | Mechanical Tubing 5.| 23 188, B00 23 0% 50.2 2,589 - 123 .o | (op) .3| 1,262 SACS Spc 
| Wire rods 19\iu SEREaSES F582 ee 13 804 29,055 676,648 nut | 5), ,762 | 216,054 me 
Z | Wire—Drawn | 38.! 25 1,339,827 1% ,398 | 41.4 11,733 2,036| 1,206,452 | 63.8) 58,713 | 18,210 obs 
4 Nails and staples 19 | 2] 1,125,356 65,296 | 23.2 4,328 | 486,050/ 43,2) 21,809] sscauas me 
Barbed wire and fence 17. | 27 1,181,008 39,200 13.3 5,507 - 369,355 | 31.3 55,032 | Reunununue \ 
Bale ties 11 | 2 115,277 6,303 | 21.9 30 - 51,440) bh,6 QuB) axxnxuuxx fa 
All other wire products 5! 29 31,000 830 10.7 l - 6,151 | 19.8 OQluxuxunun ane 
| Fence posta 5 |» 150,100 9,074 | 24.2 23% - 62,118 41,4 1,4WH) xcuxnxuunxn we 
| Black plate 12 | 41 572,229 80,911 | 56.6 5,899 27, 1hh 364 kg 67.2 18, 995 121,670 rec 
| Tin plate 1b sz] 2,961,812 521,037 70.4 | 119,612 - | 2,462,763 | 83.2 b)- A od a en stil 
| Sheets—Hot rolled 19 33 Euxunuan 2kh, 346 ces 22,937 a 1,390 1,686,067 [een gh , 033 36,37 me 
Hot rolled annealed 21 A £2688 282,281 a | 25,192 105 1,827,020 aay 87,347! 1,416 
Galvanized 16/45] xxauaxs 197,631 | «x: 21,748 - 1,188,368 | cxx GL,1Oll esausss A 
Cold rolled 19 w EERE 378,910 uur 57,157 7 2,030,690 | 117,860 | ZeuUnen PR 
All other 16/637] axaunans 84,329) «xx 3,085 - | 549,323 | axe | T7519! «cece ezs 
im! Tora. sents | 29 | | 10,157,327) 1,187,497 46.8 110,899 1,405| 7,461,468! 73.7 397,160 | 37,613 J 
‘Strip—Hot rolled (28 «| 3,475,676) 338,263 | 38.9 11,585 35,084; 2,108,034 | 60.7 6,300! 310,256 net 
Cold rolled | 39 40 1 200,333 108,245 36.3 1,838 : 729,267 60,8) 9,126) seen 2403 ter 
"Wheels (car, rolled steel) 5/41 380,319 22,855 | 24.0 741 - | 168,1b | yy, 2) 2499) cx nena an 
Axles | $| 4 425,900 25,438 23.9 10,901 - | 137,525] 352.3) ....12,392) cuncace 
Track epikes | ad }as 508,458 8,618 11.2 78 se 92,524 | 40.0) LIS) ccccces bag 
All other... | 6 4 27,907 964 13.8 l1l2 - 6, 619 _23.7) Per \ unxnaunxt thi 
TOTAL STERL PROMUCTS Th 45 ZHUEREESD 5,608, 173 ae 7 ~6T3 9761 374 479 ¥ 37 37,985, 108 [sxx | ou® 2,555,149 4 , a 
she 
Eatimnated total steel firusting capacity bad) | | | | } i 
on a yield from ingots of 10.5% - |% 47,190,500 sanunue| S61.) ceune laxaxans ee 72.6 RR UREERER | RUD REEE 4 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiege! Slia7[ xxxaxxse | 1,451,200| vx 102,013 247,031; 6,542,321 | 1 xx SF WS 1,079,092 ber 
Ing mruide | 4 | 6s | BREESE? | | 50, 5% [enue = 941! nnn @ a 517,49 | « xt 5,5 euuununnt the 
” fhevee S|? |---| re} py 150] ms oer oe alo a 
i | ° | } - ° - 
ise 18] ss 113,660] 1,508] 5.5) - | 166 15,558 | “15.7 1,995| °** 2) 156! sib 
Ei TOTAL srom reennicts (1TEMs 49 w $1) “16 52 478, ive, 12,478 | 10.4 —e («ee 2h tie Bes | 2k. 2,919 3,008 ny 
Total steel products produced for vale, less shipments to members of the industry for cormersion inte further Me 
finshed products: Current quarter 5,435,694 6.7; 46.21. 9 of Finishing Copecity lar 
Total Companies Included - 174 To date 5,256,788 c.7.; 72, 6% o Finishing Capacity Spc 
The above tonnages represent 710.45. % of the ingots produced by companies whase products are imchsded above. des 
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MEETINGS 


A. S. M. E. ARRANGES DETAILS 
OF WEST COAST MEETING 


g A program embracing topics of 
primary interest is being arranged 
by the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers for its national 
spring meeting at the Biltmore ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, March 23-25. Ses- 
sions for the three-day meeting will 
deal with aeronautics, applied me- 
chanics, fuels, machine shop prac- 
tice, hydraulics, petroleum, power, 
and related subjects. 

Although the society wil! conduct 
its own meeting program, it is one 
of the co-operating national techni- 
cal societies sponsoring the Western 
Metal congress and exposition in 
Los Angeles, March 21-25. Sessions 
of the Metal congress also will be at 
the Biltmore hotel, while the expo- 
sition will be in the Pan-Pacific audi- 
torium. 

In connection with its meeting, 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is arranging an organized 
tour from New York, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City to Los An- 
geles by rail and return to New 
York by water via Acapulco, Mex., 
the Panama canal and Havana. The 
trip will require four weeks and 
members of the American Society 
for Metals, American Welding Soci- 
ety, and others attending the west- 
ern congress and show are invited to 
participate. 


“FOREIGN TRADE WEEK” 
IS SET FOR MAY 22-28 

“National Foreign Trade Week,” 
sponsored by the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States, will be 
observed May 22-28 with appropriate 


meetings. 
More than 1000 trade associations 
and local organizations observed the 


week in 1937. The object is to di 
rect attention to foreign trade and 
stimulate local surveys and develop 
ment of foreign trade possibilities 


A. S. T. E. TO REBATE SHOW 
PROFIT TO ITS MEMBERS 

American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers will turn over to its 14 chap 
ters the proceeds of the Machine 
and Too] Progress exhibition at Con- 
vention Hall, Detroit, March 9-12, 
this money to be used as mileage re 
bates for members attending the 
show and the society’s first annual 
convention. 

The show is staged primarily for 
benefit of society members, al- 
though it will be open to all mem. 
bers of the industry. It is stated 
that society members will be respon- 
sible for many million dollars worth 
of new equipment purchases in 1938. 
Membership in the society consists 
largely of production executives re- 
sponsible for the purchase, selection, 
design or supervision of operation 
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of machines, tools, and production 
equipment in mass production in- 
dustries. Chapters are in the north- 
eastern and Mid-western parts of 
the United States. 

Success of the exhibition already 
is assured. Reservations for space 
exceed anticipation and it has been 
necessary to make more floor area 
available. Exhibitors now total 
over 100. A high percentage of the 
exhibits will feature machinery, 
tools and related equipment in op 
eration. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS EXPERTS 
TO MEET IN PITTSBURGH 
Annual industrial gas sales con 
ference of the Industrial Gas sec 
tion, American Gas association, is 
to be held at William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, March 7-8. Hale A. 
Clark, Detroit City Gas Co., De 
troit, is chairman of the _ section. 
Among papers scheduled for pre 
sentation are: “Immersion Heating 
Capitalizes Advantages of Gas for 
Soft Metal Melting,” by Elmer B. 
Dunkak, vice president, C. M. Kemp 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore; “Improvements 
in Crucible Melting With Gas,” by 
Ralph D. Hawkins, Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, Conn., chair 
man, nonferrous metals committee, 
and Oliver D. Pritchard, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
“A Discussion of Up-to-Date Gas 
Forging Practices,” by M. W. Mar 
tin, Public Service Co. of Indiana, 


Indianapolis; “Heating Galvanizing 
Pots with Convection Gas Heat.” 


Gradual Pickup Seen 
In Foundry Equipment 


@ H.S. Hersey, vice president, C. O. 
3artlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, was 
elected president of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, Cleve 
land hotel, Cleveland, Feb. 8. He 
succeeds R. S. Hammond. 

P. J. Potter, vice president, Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., was 
elected vice president. Arthur J. 
Tuscany, Penton building, Cleve 
land, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New directors are: H. S. Simpson. 
National Engineering Co., Chicago; 
©. C. Sabin, Steel Blast Abrasive Co., 
Cleveland; and Mr. Potter. 

Prospects in the equipment in 
dustry are for a gradual improve 
ment, most of those attending indi 
cated. ; 
Speakers included C. E. Hoyt, ex 
ecutive vice president, American 
Foundrymen’s’§ association; Lewis 
M. Lind, chief machinery division, 
United States department of com- 
merce, bureau of foreign and do 
mestic commerce; Albert E. Grover, 
cost consultant, Cleveland; and Dan 
M. Avey, secretary-treasurer, Amer 
ican Foundrymen’s association, Chi 
cago. 





Steel To Harness Waters at TVA Dam 





@ These heavy spider-legs of steel are part of a rotor for a waterwheel generator 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority's Pickwick landing dam. The spider weighs 
45 tons and its overall diameter is 26 feet. Complete generator will be 44 feet 
in diameter and will generate 40,000 kilovolt amperes, or about 54,000 electrical 


horsepower. 


It is being built in the East Pittsburgh works, Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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DETROIT 
@ PACKARD’S slicing of $100 from 
the list price of all models in the 
6-cylinder line may be the opening 
gun in the industry’s carefuily 
planned campaign to revive car buy- 
ing. The reduction amounts to 8% 
per cent on the four-door sedan 
model, ranging upward to 12 per 
cent on the chassis. 

News of the move was fed pain- 
stakingly into the proper publicity 
channels to have the maximum ef- 
fect from the standpoint of gener- 
ating good feeling for the company 
for its effort to stimulate produc- 
tion, perhaps even more than from 
the angle of bringing in new cus- 
tomers. When enough time has 
elapsed to weigh the full results of 
the price cut, it is possible other 
producers may follow suit. 


Sloan Appraises Cut 


General Motors’ Mr. Sloan ap- 
praised Packard’s move as more of 
an adjustment to meet competition 
than a reduction in price level, 
which, of course, is good reasoning 
because news of price cuts by one 
producer immediately raises the 
question in the minds of prospec- 
tive buyers about what other pro- 
ducers are contemplating in the way 
of prices. 

It appeared something had to be 
done to reduce the spread between 
new car prices which currently are 
some 10 per cent above last year’s 
level and used car prices which in 
some districts are at the lowest 
point since 1931—the latter a 
natural outgrowth of excessive 
stocks. Furthermore it is reasonable 
to assume that when new car prices 
were boosted last year (twice, in 
fact), producers were cognizant of 
the fact 1938 was going to be a poor 
year, and thus saw in the price in- 
creases a cushion to fall back upon 
as a last resort to giving some im- 
petus to buying this year. 

Favorable angles of the market 
at present include a perceptible re- 
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duction in used car stocks, reported 
from numerous sections of the coun- 
try; affirming of used car prices, 
with upward movement a matter of 
weeks; and approach of seasonable 
weather which will reawaken the 
urge to buy a new car or make a 
change in cars. Instances are heard 


of prospective purchasers of new 
cars being offered from $50 to $100 
more for their present cars than in 
December. A survey of conditions 
in Wayne county, Michigan, reveals 
dealer stocks of used cars only 20 
per cent higher than the average 
for this time of the year. 

Time, naturally, is the most im- 
portant factor in relieving used car 
congestion, and manufacturers have 
become resigned to the situation to 
the extent they are not attempting 
to overload dealers with used cars, 





Testing Forged Steel Camshaft 





@ Checking a forged steel camshaft for alignment and hardness in the Pontiac 

plant, Pontiac, Mich., after it has been machined, heat treated and ground. 

The surface gage at the left of the base on which the shaft is supported provides 

an accurate measurement of alignment or straightness, while the scleroscope 

hardness indicator being manipulated by the operator gives a nondestructive 
test of the hardness of cam surfaces 
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and are basing production sched- 
ules on orders received. Result has 
been that the industry is operating 
on the basis of a 3,000,000-car year 
instead of a 5,000,000-car year, and 
employment has suffered seriously. 
But it is felt in many quarters that 
by April 1 conditions may be im- 
proved appreciably, and the auto- 
mobile industry may be able once 
more to lead the way out of the re- 
cession woods. 


@ REASONING on the theory that 
you cannot stop a toboggan slide 
half way down, many observers in 
this area are of the opinion the 
soundest policy possible now would 
be to reduce prices of cars, reduce 
prices of steel and other materials, 
trim wages proportionately -— in 
other words level off to a firm 
plateau from which upward ascent 
may be resumed. 

This contention was further borne 
out last week with announcement of 
$4 per ton reduction in price of cold- 
rolled sheets—$2 per ton in base 
price and $2 in waiving of the oil- 
ing extra. This covers the bulk of 
material used in bodies and effects 
a reduction of about 6 per cent. 

The extra charge for oiling this 
grade of sheets has been the basis 
for numerous arguments and com- 
plaints on the part of buyers who 
specify “dry” sheets to avoid the 
charge, and then reject material 
when rust spots develop in damp 
weather. With the $2 extra waived, 
there can be no further complaints 
on this score. 

As far as inventories are con- 
cerned, the reduction in price should 
not cause too much difficulty. Chev- 
rolet, for example, is reported to 
have sufficient supply of sheets to 
carry through until March 15 at the 
present rate of production, but only 
five days’ supply at capacity produc- 
tion. Fisher Body supplies are on a 
comparable basis. Neither of these 
interests has made any important 
steel purchases since last October; 
thus some good sheet tonnage 
should be appearing in the next 
month or so. Buick’s recent buy of 
sheet tonnage probably will not 
carry beyond the end of March, as it 
is hoped to double present assembly 
schedules for March. 


@ GLOOMY picture presented by 
Chrysler assemblies in the past few 
weeks has brightened encouraging- 
ly. Plymouth will assemble about 
14,000 cars this month and has made 
releases of material and parts ac- 
cordingly. For March, Plymouth 
schedules call for 20,000, and for 
April 40,000. The latter figure rep- 
resents about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Dodge likewise has moved up as- 
sembly schedules for spring—7000 
for February, 11,000 for March and 
20,000 for April. Naturally, these 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—continued 


totals are subject to overnight revi- 
sion, but that is how the picture 
looks at the moment. 

Now that it is past history, some 
of the details can be told of the Ply- 
mouth redesign which early in 
January had almost reached the as- 
sembly line, but which at the last 
minute was killed. In addition to a 
revised front end treatment, the 
changes called for installation of 
stainless steel molding strips along 
the belt line, and a new finish on 
interior moldings. Bodies had all 
been drilled for snapping on the 
molding, tools and dies had been 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 1937 1938 
Jan. . 377,244 399,634 *250,000 
Feb....... 300,810 383,698 
March 438,943 519,177 
April..... 527,625 553,415 
May...... 480,518 540,357 
June ; 469,368 521,139 
July...... 431,206 456,909 
Aug. ... 275,934 405,064 
Sept. .... 139,820 175,620 
Get... . 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ... 405,799 376,637 
0 See 518,958 346,886 
Year ; 4,616,274 5,016,565 
*Preliminary. 
Week ended 
gan. 15... , Rr 65,735 
gan, 22 ..:. Tt eee ee 65,418 
Jan. 2... , , Fe 59,365 
Feb. 5 cos «644s 
Feb. 12 : 57,810 
Week ended 
Feb. 12 Feb. 5 
General Motors 20,950 21,230 
Chrysler 9,050 2,950 
Ford i ; 20,760 20,700 
All others 7,050 6,563 





purchased by the supplier of the 
molding, and after the sudden can- 
cellation of the program, the body 
builder had to recall a force of men 
to solder up the holes and refinish 
the surfaces. Cost of returning the 
bodies to their former style is esti- 
mated at $30 each, although it is 
not known how many bodies were 
involved. 

Garnish moldings on the interior 
of the Plymouth have been changed, 
a wood grain finish replacing the 
former plain, painted finish. They 
are supplied by Motor Products 
here, which holds the license to use 
a special graining process required 
by this finish. At one time it was 
planned to manufacture these mold- 
ings eventually in the new Briggs 
plant at the city limits, and the 
change undoubtedly will have some 
effect on operations in this new 
plant. 

Appearance of the first national 


advertising on the new Hudson 112 
indicates dealers throughout the 
country have been fairly well 
stocked with the new model, al- 
though assemblies are still going 
ahead at a rate of about 2000 per 
week. With some 3600 outlets to be 
supplied with the new model, the 
plan was followed of shipping the 
first of the new cars to the most re- 
mote dealers and gradually working 
back toward Detroit, which ace- 
counts for the fact some local show- 
rooms have only recently received 
the 112 model for display. 


Number of new Hudson dealers 
signed up in January was 30 per 
cent ahead of the comparable figure 
in December, and additions are still 
being made. Meanwhile, the plant 
continues to release against mate. 
rial and parts orders placed several 
months ago when production of the 
112 was started. 

Ford closed Friday for a one-day 
inventory. It appears likely there 
will be some slowing down in sched- 
ules at Ford, since dealers are well 
stocked and production has _ been 
holding steadily at the 20,000 week- 
ly rate for practically two months. 


@ BOOM in the aviation industry, 
as a result of heavy governmental 
expenditures, has had its effect 
among a number of companies in 
this territory which supply parts for 
aircraft. Aircraft engine depart- 
ments of Continental Motors Inc., 
for example, have been working on 
a full 5%-day week, with occa- 
sional overtime. Orders and _ ship- 
ments in this division have reached 
an alltime high. The same is true 
of the Battle Creek, Mich., division 
of Eaton Mfg. Co., where valves 
are made for aircraft, diesel and in- 
dustrial engines. This company also 
has built up a good volume of busi- 
ness at its Massillon, O., division 
where between 50,000 and_ 60,000 
refillable seltzer bottles of a new 
type are being manufactured month- 
ly. 

Some of the local tool and die 
shops are finding themselves in an 
unfavorable position because of in- 
vestment in jobs which have been 
completed for automobile producers 
but which have not been released 
for delivery. Such work represents 
needs for current production § by 
auto companies, it is said, but be- 
cause of the restricted volume of 
assemblies, delivery has been held 
up. A small shop, with considerable 
investment already made in mate- 
rial and labor, is at a considerable 
disadvantage if many of these 
“hold-ups” are on their floors. 

One of the large rubber com- 
panies is reported to be supplying 
experimental rubber fenders for 
use on trucks manufactured by an 
important builder in the commercial 
car field. 
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WASHINGTON 
@ AFTER ALL the promises made 
by the President and members of 
congress to business and industry 
that tax relief would be quickly 
forthcoming all that has developed 
so far is a fight in the ways and 
means committee of the house, 
which is drafting the new bill. 

The principal argument is over 
what are termed the close corpora- 
tions. Republican members of the 
committee feel strongly on the sub- 
ject and it has been claimed that 
enough Democratic members of the 
committee feel the same way to 
swing the vote. 

Last week the President had to 
enter the picture in an effort to 
bring some harmony among the 
majority party members, but it is 
not yet clear whether the result 
has been attained. 

About the middle of January 
members of the ways and means 
committee told newsmen that by 
early in February the bill would be 
reported to the house. 

Senate Will Rewrite Bill 

tepresentative Doughton, chair- 
man of the committee, told the writ- 
er late last week that he believed 
that sometime this week or certain- 
ly early next week the bill would 
be reported to the house. He has 
participated in the close corpora- 
tion fight and should know whether 
it is nearly over. 

Some Washington observers who 
have been following tax matters in 
great detail for years say that it 
will be mid-March before the bill 
even passes the house. Which is 
interesting, because there has been 
some talk in the house that con- 
gress might adjourn by that time. 

At any rate, one thing is sure, 
that when the bill reaches the sen- 
ate, no matter how it passes the 
house, the finance committee will 
rewrite it. The story in confiden- 
tial circles is that the senate feels 
it should be much more lenient to 
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business than the house is appar- 
ently going to be, but the senate 
dare not go too far. However, 
there is every indication that it 
will really be a long time before 
the tax bill is finally passed and 
receives the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 

Representative Celler of New 
York last week in a speech on the 
tax situation characterized the re- 
port of the Vinson subcommittee of 
the ways and means committee of 
the house as one of the most com- 
plicated and technical tax reports 
that has ever been made to the 
house, and declared business could 
find no word of cheer or encourage- 
ment in the new bill. While he gave 
credit to the subcommittee for 
granting some relief, he said that 
business will still merely receive 
“four lashes instead of ten.” 

He insisted that the report was 
based largely on recommendations 
of treasury experts and pointed out 
how far these experts had missed 
the mark in previous predictions. 

“Frankly,” said Celler, “my faith 
has been greatly shaken in the ef- 
ficiency of the predictions made by 
the treasury department. For ex- 
ample, they claimed that the undis- 
tributed profits tax would prevent 
depressions. I believe it is the at- 
titude of congress now to fashion 
its own taxation policy on the score 
of once bitten twice shy.” 


END OF WAR PROFITS 
SEEN IN TWO BILLS 
30th houses of congress are ad- 
vancing bills which would ban 
profits in time of war. Under the 
contemplated legislation the Presi- 
dent would become a virtual dic- 
tator and special tax provisions are 
contained in one measure. 
President Roosevelt some time 


ago made suggestions to congress 
regarding national defense, includ- 
ing one to ban profiteering during 
war. 

The house committee on military 
affairs has already approved a bill 
and it is expectetd to reach the floor 
of the house soon. All indications 
point to its passage. 

Another measure has been be- 
fore the senate finance committee 
and it is reported there is a pro- 
posal to tack it on to the revenue 
bill when it reaches the senate from 
the house. 

The bill pending in the finance 
committee was introduced by Sen- 
ataor Connally, Texas, and would im- 
pose a graduated scale of individual 
income and undivided corporation 
profit taxes in the event of war. 
There are no tax provisions in the 
bill referred to above as pending in 
the house. 

Those who have been watching 
these two bills closest insist that 
under either the Chief Executive 
would become a virtual dictator of 
commerce and industry in time of 
war. There is every indication these 
bills will be passed during the pres- 
ent session of congress. 


SOME WAGE-HOUR BILL 
SEEMS CERTAIN TO PASS 


There was considerable agitation 
last week in connection with the 
wage-hour bill. It seems that it is 
impossible to kill this particular bill, 
not only because the President has 
publicly stated that he wants and 
expects some kind of a bill at this 
session, but there are also many 
supporters of the idea on capitol 
hill. 

tepresentative Norton, New Jer- 
sey, who was chairwoman of the 
house labor committee, had a con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt last 
week and told the newspaper corre- 
spondents the President still favors 
the enactment of a wage-hour bill 
at this session, but that he is will- 
ing to leave details entirely to con- 
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gress. It is agreed by house mem- 
bers that the bill will have to be 
drastically changed from the form 
presented to the house at the last 
session, when it was defeated. Also 
Mrs. Norton has stated publicly that 
she will not attempt again to force 
consideration of this legislation over 
the opposition of the house rules 
committee. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers is urging on the house 
the enactment of the so-called 
Clarke-Connery child labor bill, 
which the senate passed in modi- 
fied form at the special session, as 
a rider on the wage-hour bill. 


PIG IRON, SCRAP EXPORTS 
CALLED WAR MATERIAL 


Representative Martin, Massachu- 
setts, made a speech in the house 
last week in connection with for- 
eign trade, with especial reference 
to government statements and trade 
agreements. 

He contended that recent figures 
made public by the government 
showing a favorable trade balance 
of some $261,000,000, compared 
with $33,000,000 in 1936, was not a 
fair comparison. 

He claimed that increased exports 
of war materials for the last few 
years, especially 1937, are all that 
have saved the administration’s face 
in its reciprocal trade policy. Ex- 
ports of war materials showed some 
increases in 1935 and 1936. They 
were largest in 1937, amounting to 
over $776,000,000, and showed defi- 
nitely that this country would have 
had no favorable balance of trade 
without them, but on the contrary 
would have had an adverse balance 
of about $250,000,000. 

A careful examination of exports 
for 1937, he stated, discloses that 
war supplies alone amounted to 
$776,000,000. Even this figure does 
not include the whole list of war 
supplies, he contended, but only the 
outstanding items such as pig iron, 
iron and steel scrap, steel ingots, 
etc. 

He quoted figures showing ex- 
ports of a good many steel products 
from 1932 to 1937. Included in these 
he showed that in 1932, 227,522 tons 
of iron and steel scrap were export- 
ed, valued at $1,859,000, while in 
1937 these exports increased to 4,- 
039,143 tons valued at $76,380,820. 
He called attention also to the fact 
that in 1932 the United States ex- 
ported 2324 tons of pig iron valued 
at $54,000, while in 1937 this export 
had risen to 782,436 tons valued at 
$19,403,285. He gave figures for 
other steel exports along the same 
lines. 

Mr. Martin told the house that 
under the  most-favored-nation 
clause of reciprocal trade treaties, 
the administration is opening wide 
the doors of the American market to 
cheap foreign manufactured prod- 
ucts. “We cannot forget,” he said, 
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cannot be too. strongly 
stressed, that those commodities 
which are non-competitive with 
American industry are on the free 
list under the tariff act. The sim- 
ple truth is that every reduction of 
tariff duties on items included in 
the numerous reciprocal trade treat- 
ies means reduction of the tariff on 
the commodity that is competitive 
with the American producer.” 


SCRAP EXPORT HEARINGS 
ARE SET FOR MARCH 8 

Senator Thomas, Utah, chairman 
of the subcommittee of the senate 
military affairs committee having 
charge of bills dealing with prohibi- 
tion of scrap exports except under 
government license, announced last 
Friday he will begin hearings 
March 8. Senator Thomas made a 
report Feb. 10 to the full military 
affairs committee on his recent ex- 
ecutive nearing on essential metals 
and was instructed by the committee 
to proceed with the open hearings. 
He stated that in addition to the 
question of scrap exports he will 
hear all those who want to discuss 
essential metals. 


WOULD CURB PRESIDENT 
IN FOREIGN TRADE PACTS 

Representative Treadway, Massa- 
chusetts, has introduced a bill in 
the house (HR 9339) to limit the 
President’s authority in proclaiming 
modifications of existing tariff du- 
ties in connection with foreign trade 
agreements and to provide for the 
submission of such agreements to 
congress for approval. 

The bill has been referred to the 
ways and means committee of the 
house, of which Mr. Treadway is the 
ranking Republican member. Of 
course, there is no chance of any 
action on this bill, because it would 
upset the present system used by 
the new deal administration. In 
calling upon the President to sub- 
mit his trade agreements to con- 
gress, the bill provides that “no 
foreign trade agreement entered 
into by the President after the en- 
actment of this act, and no renewal 
or extension of any previously ex- 
isting foreign trade agreement, shall 
become effective until it shall have 
been approved by current resolu- 
tion of the congress.” 


WAR LABOR REGULATION 
IS STRONGLY OPPOSED 

John Brophy, of the CIO, is much 
concerned over the Sheppard-Hill 
bill, introduced in the house a short 
time ago, which would place labor 
under rigid military control in the 
event of war. He seems to approve 
some of the bills which would place 
industry strictly under government 
supervision during war, but does 
not feel that labor should be so 
treated. 

“This bill,’ Mr. Brophy states in 
a letter to CIO affiliates, “is the 
most recent of many attempts that 


“and it 


have been made to subject the free 
American labor movement to a 
fascist regime in the event of a 
war. The bill pretends merely to 
regulate production and _ prevent 
war profiteering. Its true nature, 
however, is scarcely concealed, 
since this bill gives the President 
full power to fix the price and com- 
pensation of services, to control in- 
dustrial organizations, and to fix 
the conditions under which any 
business may be operated * * * 
Under the provisions of this bill 
the President would fix the wages 
and other conditions of employment, 
but any attempt on the part of 
workers to ask for higher wages or 
shorter hours would be subjected to 
the penalties provided in the pend- 
ing bill.” 


LITTLE NRA BILL OPPOSED 


The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers has referred to the Bo- 
rah-O’Mahoney bill as “a _ device 
broader even than the NRA for 
bringing small business in the na- 
tion under the domination of a fed- 
eral bureau.” 

It appears that industry is just 
awakening to the seriousness of this 
legislation. The association last 
week made public reference to this 
bill in which it stated, “we believe 
its extreme nature (the bill), its 
severity, the unlimited discretion 
conferred upon an administrative 
agency, it duplication of existing 
laws and agencies, its conflicts of 
jurisdiction with the states, and 
its procedural and administrative 
difficulties, are sufficient to con- 
demn it as unsound and unwise pol- 
icy even though it were not, as we 
believe it to be, invalid as a mat- 
ter of law. Furthermore, the seri- 
ous advocacy of measures like this 
does much to stimulate the un- 
wholesome feeling of business un- 
certainty.” 


SEEK STEADY TIN SUPPLY 


The foreign affairs committee of 
the house last week held a hearing 
on H. R. 9154, which is the Mc- 
feynolds bill to provide for co-op- 
eration between the United States 
and foreign nations producing tin 
ore and other materials, to assure to 
this country continuing supplies of 
tin to supplement deficient domes- 
tic resources and production of that 
metal, 

Henry H. Butman, a metal ex- 
pert, was the only witness heard. 
He had previously made some spec- 
ial reports for the committee on 
tin. He took up for the benefit of 
the committee the present tin sit- 
uation both in the United States and 
abroad, giving some attention to 
the international tin cartel. He re- 
viewed also the situation of the 
United States during the World war 
and told the committee of the tin 
situation in this country as of the 
present. 
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EDITORIAL 


Drastic Regimentation of all Industry 


Threatened in Federal License Bill 


MON SEVERAL occasions STEEL has 
pointed out that the Borah-O’Mahoney bill, 
now before congress, is one of the most 
sinister measures ever introduced. 

It would provide for federal control of 
business through compulsory licensing. It 
is a device broader even than the national 
industrial recovery act for bringing every 
small business in the country under domi- 
nation of a federal bureau. Of great in- 
terest to all industry, therefore, is a re- 
port on this bill by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The association’s 
findings, in part, are as follows: 

“The bill is presented as a means for 
regulating corporations. But the term 
corporation, as defined in the bill, includes 
not only companies big and little but any 
joint venture or other unincorporated ven- 
ture. Since the term joint venture refers 
to a group action, the term unincorporated 
venture refers also to individual action. 
The bill covers not only industrial ventures 
but agricultural as well, including co- 
operatives and even individual farmers 
where they compete with licensees. 


All-Inclusive Control by Trade 
Commission Makes it a Czar 

“Thus this measure would bring federal! 
control of the business acts of any indi- 
vidual, of any isolated shop, in any isolated 
town in the country. It would reach every 
type of business enterprise. It would 
provide stringent penalties to enforce the 
discretionary will of the great federal bu- 
reaucracy that would be necessary for ad- 
ministration. Drastic powers of investiga- 
tion and inquiry, together with the power 
of publicizing the intimate and confidential 
affairs of all persons engaged in commerce 
would be conferred on the federal commis- 
sion. 

“One of the most serious aspects of this 
proposal is that it imposes control upon 


control. The federal trade commission 
would be given powers in fields already oc- 
cupied by all the states, and would be 
given a dual and conflicting jurisdiction 
with the national labor relations board, 
the securities and exchange commission 
and similar agencies of state governments. 
It undertakes also to deal with corporate 
surpluses and the distribution of dividends, 
a subject already covered by federal tax 
laws. 

Heavy Penalties for Trivial 
Infractions of License Terms 

“The penalties of the proposed measure 
are more drastic than occur in any other 
federal statute. They range all the way 
from substantial fines to imprisonment and 
to absolute exile from commerce. Under 
this bill any person required to operate 
under a license, who engaged in a single 
act without a license, would be an outlaw. 
The bill furthermore permits an admin- 
istrative agency to revoke a license and 
thus put the licensee out of business for 
the most trivial violations of the terms 
of his license.” 

It is clear that every effort should be ex- 
pended to protect American industry and 
commerce from the sort of regimentation 
the pernicious Borah-O’Mahoney bill would 
impose. 

At the same time it must be apparent 
to all that some sort of revision of the 
laws governing business in this country 
is in the making. Surely industrial and 
business leaders should be able to register 
their needs as effectively as farmer and 
labor spokesmen. It is not enough to op- 
pose the Borah-O’Mahoney bill. Rather, 
the emphasis should be for laws wisely 
conceived and administered. Happily this 
viewpoint has gained wide acceptance, and 
it is hoped that present constructive ef- 
forts in this direction will be intensified. 
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M@ Moderate losses in three of the four barometers 
caused a decline in STEEL’s index of activity in the iron, 
steel and metal working industries to 71.0 for the week 
ending Feb. 5. This compares with 73.8 in the preced- 
ing week, and 74.7 for the week ending Jan. 22, highest 
in the upward movement since the turn of the year. 
The net recovery of 8.3 points to date, from the low 
of 62.7 on Jan. 1, falls short of restoring the index to 
the level of 79.4 in the week ending Dec. 18—the last 
week of 1937 unaffected by holiday interruptions. 








Rate of Industrial Activity Drifts to Lower Levels 


Slight recession in STEEL’S index for the week end- 
ing Feb. 5 was due largely to a decline of 2 points in 
steelworks operations. This was the first decline in 
the steelworks operating rate since the low of 21 per 
cent on Jan. 1, from which point this important barom- 
eter rose steadily to 33 per cent in the week ending 
Jan. 29. 


A sidewise movement in activity, with few and slight 
fluctuations except of seasonal character is indicated 
for the remainder of the month. 
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Key: 1. Bradstreets’ Index (Average of Wholesale Commodity Prices. 2. Automobile Production in United States and Can- 
ada, compiled by U. S. Department of Commerce. 3. Average Daily Steel Ingot Output, compiled by American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. 4. Average Daily Pig Iron Output, compiled by STEEL. 5. Building Construction, Contract Awards in 37 States, com- 
piled by F. W. Dodge Corp. 6. Railroad Earnings, Net Operating Income for Class I Roads, compiled by Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
nomics. 7 and 9. Iron and Steel Foreign Trade, reported by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 8. Shipments of Fin- 
ished Steel, United States Steel Corp. 10 and 11. Foreign Trade, Value of Exports and Imports, reported by Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 12. Index of Industrial Production (adjusted for seasonal variation; average 1923-25=100) computed by 
Federal Reserve Board. 13. Blast Furnace Production Rate, compiled by STEEL. 14. Index of Foundry Equipment Orders (Av- 
erage 1922-24—100), compiled by American Foundry Equipment association. 15. Index of Machine Tool Orders (Three-month mov- 
ing average; average monthly shipments 1926=100), compiled by National Machine Tool Builders association. 16. Railroad 
Freight Car Orders, compiled by STEEL. 
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By T. N. KEELAN 


@ Annealing practice setups’ on 
cold-reduced stock in continuous 
mills is a matter of concern to the 
operating and technical forces to 
insure a uniform and satisfactory 
product. Considerable experimenta- 
tion often is required to arrive at 
the proper practices if the rigid re- 
quirements of surface finish and 
drawing qualities are met. 


While there is little or no dis- 
agreement at various continuous 
mills in the annealing specifica- 


tions for surface or physical prop- 
erties (Rockwell and Olsen values), 
nevertheless the annealing setups 
are found to vary considerably 


Annealing 


Cold Strip 


Time and temperature cycles for the heat 
treatment of cold reduced strip steel and 
sheets and various phases of deoxidizing 


practice involve 


from mill to mill. This is attributed 
to differences at the mills in the 
vital factors that mitigate for or 
against the development of proper 
grain structures, physicals or sur- 
face finishes. 

From the standpoint of surface 
requirements out of the anneal, 
cold-reduced stock is usually pro- 
duced in three grades—deoxidized, 
black and steam blue. 

As far as the drawing qualities 
(physical values and grain struc- 
ture) specified, the annealing set- 
ups usually differentiate between 
forming, deep drawing and extra 
deep drawing stocks. 

Two distinct phases of some of 
the setups in use at continuous cold 
mills follow: 


1. Heat treatment (time and tem- 
perature cycles) which governs the 
physical values and grain structure. 


close operating control 


practice which controls the surface 
finish. 


I. Heat Treatment 


In some of the following time 
and temperature cycles, certain 
mills base their practice solely on 
the type, grade, gage and form of 
steel; the amount of reduction; and 
the charged weight. However, the 
increasing demands for higher and 
more uniform drawing qualities, 
investigational and experimental 
work indicated to other mills that 
many other variables in processing 
had to be controlled to insure satis- 
factory results, especially on deep- 
drawing or extra deep-drawing 
stock. 

A survey of the following setups 
will show that if control is exercised 
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at all stages of processing prior to oe — i? Ne ota re- ag = oS ne Fahr. furnace 
* * * é ‘O ° -tne ar 7 Te > 2 75 
annealing, simplified and standard- Firing: bring to snd behd ah: 1400 Se- anatase sip ioe, 
ized cycles can be adopted. Such — Fahr. furnace temperature for Srriep MILL “B” 
: 5 : hours. 
control will insure delivery to the Soak: at 1280 degrees Fahr. furnace (Widths 43 Inc E | 
anneal of uniform stock that will temperature for 9 hours. idths up to 43 Inches) | 
react and respond efficiently to a (Second anneal on 0.031-inch reduced 3 ates: ; Hl 
definite time and temperature setup from 0.054-inch band) hg aaa 5 é : a8 | 
based largely on charged weights. Firing and Soak: same as first an- ~~ Giiehineeaekentnese ; 
Under such circumstances, stand- - au ae penigs ing — Discard: a drawing — be per — } 
, d ». Sheets: 33 per cent reduction or crop; others cropped to clean steel. 
ard practices for cold-reduced or- ‘over-bright or semidull finish: <: pice phi 
ders have been setup as follows: Firing: ae to and hold at 1420 de- a Rolling Finishing and Coiling Not 
grees furnace temperature for 4 hrs. septa | Te Sera [a See owe 
A. Steel Specifications standard- oe eB ri oe shane 4 ig sD pv gals Bi —— tacks 
: * — smperature for 2 ours, if no ; ssid thee i ; 
ized as to steelmaking, type, analy serubbed. Soak at 1280 degrees * Saeed Seinabina, 
sis, amount of discard, etc. Fahr. furnace temperature for 20 : ; , 
; hours, if scrubbed. Band Gages and Reductions: 
, B. Hot Mill Practice- standard- F. Sheets: special reduction (28 to 30 Hot mill Finishing | 
at ized as to rolling, finishing and/or per cent) for certain draws. band, inches gage, inches 
coiling practice and temperatures. ieee 0.068 0.031 and under 
d . . (On 0.125-inch gage) 0.072 ss tg 0.037 
1 oF ecg oned oh age — oe Firing: poring to and hold at 1450 de- py tt ; ' oo to 0.040 | 
Practice—-standardized as to per- grees Fahr. furnace temperature for OB. ).050 
ig centage of reduction, roll finish POF aay le ehaiaie ili tinlini Roll Finishes: heavy dull, semidull; 
(dull, semidull or bright), reduction temperature for 21 hours. and bright. 
Oo] | medium (oil, water, etc.) (Lighter than 0125-tach gage) 4. Annealing Equipment: 
Emphasis placed on these vari- Firing: same as “F” for 0.125-inch Box and Tube Type Furnaces: pan 
ables varies at different plants de- (BRB het ag Py enlarge 
pending on the flexibility of the ‘ ar ce degrees Fahr. 000 single and 30,000 double. Box 
mills and equipment but the time — G. Coils: tin plate gages, bright finish, fh nage gg: Ni at a pine Fg | 
and temperatures are synchronized wu bite p la ans Bi done by furnace temperatures only 
. jeec 5: ring to and hold a : from thermocouples located at the 
and standardized to the practices degrees Fahr. furnace temperature re es yeas oe pet Ht. op- 
established. for 4 hours. posite the burners and midway from 
Strip MILL “A” 
ice (Widths up to 24 Inches) 
1. Steel: 
Type: rimmed. 
Analysis: 0.08 per cent carbon max- Table I 
imum. 
ne Discard: varies with the severity of 
~ ‘ are a . Time and Temperature Cycles, Mill ‘‘B’’ 
2. Ho i ractice: ‘ n : 
on Rolling, Finishing and Coiling — Not (Box-Type Furnace Charges) 
of ehs°150 feet from last stand. = A, COILS—BRIGHT FINISH, PURGED, TIGHTLY REWOUND 
nd 3. Tandem Practice: Gage, inches Firing Practice, Soaking Practice 
he ye poset: ge oem. degrees Fahr. degrees Fahr. Coils piled 
eduction: Oo yer cent. . 0.0125-0.015 Bring furnace to 1125 in 12 hours 1125 furnace for 30 hours 1-high 
nd ~— —— Bright, heavy and semi- 0.0125-0.015 Bring furnace to 1125 in 12 hours 1125 furnace for 40 hours 2-high 
Ss, dull. 0.015-0.016 Bring furnace to 1150 in 12 hours 1150 furnace for 40 hours 2-high 
] 4. Annealing Equipment: Box-type fur- 0.0175-0.020 Bring furnace to 1175 in 12 hours 1175 furnace for 40 hours 2-high 
a naces, bottom fired, one box to the 0.020-0.023 Bring furnace to 1200 in 12 hours 1200 furnace for 40 hours 2-high 
at charge. Furnace couples located in 
1g wh Mag = Liiny top to a ; ; B. COILS—BRIGHT FINISH, PURGED, NOT REWOUND 
0 ; ‘rs are used. ).025-0.030 Bring furnace 300 in 12 "s lf “@ ‘ - sd 
is- Charged weights—Coils piled two or 0025-0 030 Bring furnace 4 1300 is 12 coe 1300 Pha nein ed 3K — ahieh 
p- —_ ee eae gee 0.031 and over Bring furnace to 1325 in 12 hours 1325 furnace for 38 hours 2-high 
pounds; flats from 20, oO 0.037 and over ‘ing nace 335 5 “6 1335 maee for 3 - an 
2 5005 counts. ee Bring furnace to 1335 in 12 hours 1335 furnace for 38 hours 2-high 
HEAT TREATING CYCLES, MILL “A” war Ae) — Bring furnace to 1350 in 12 hours 1350 furnace for 28 hours 1-high 
IS A. Coils: 63 per cent and higher reduc- —" for 
’ > a semi) ae 
d bight rs od nn gg oR aga or aay Be over Bring furnace to 1350 in 12 hours 1350 furnace for 38 hours 2-high 
Firing: bring to 1450 degrees Fahr. piety i 
urnace temperature and hold 3 “hard? 
hours for semidull finish. Bring to hard 
1400 degrees Fahr. furnace temper- 1 Oo : y ROR _ , 
" ature a hold 4 hours for bright C, COILS—NOT PURGED, SEMIDULL OR BRIGHT FINISH, NOT REWOUND 
finish. 0.025 to 0.030 Bring furnace to and hold at 1300 “nace 2R 3 r 
. Soak: at 1320 degrees Fahr. furnace is 1450 for 4 hours ‘ ee ere 
temperature for 20 or 21 hours. 0.031 and above Bring furnace to and hold at 1325 furnace for 28 hours 1-high 
B. Coils: less than 63 per cent reduc- 1500 for 4 hours 
- tion, single anneal, bright or semi- a 
dull finish, not rewound: a D. SHEETS—PURGED, DULL FINISH, D. D.* or E. D. D.+ 
Firing: same as foregoing treatment. .020-0.030 Bring to 1240 furnace in 12 hours at 1240 furnace * 60 3 
4 Soak: at 1300 degrees Fahr. furnace 0.031 and over’ Bring to 1260 furnace in 12 hours at 1260 furnace — 60 — 
temperature for 21 hours. 0.031 and over Bring to 1280 furnace in 12 hours at 1280 furnace for 60 hours 
=) C Collis: 0.037-inch gage, extra deep (E. D. D.f) 
- drawing, intermediate anneal, » © . —_ 
bright or semidull finish, not re- 7 E. SHEETS—PURGED—BRIGHT FINISH—SCRUBBED—D.D.* or E.D.D.+ 
wound: 0,025 to 0.031 Bring, to 1125 furnace in at 1125 furnace for 60 hours’ on E.D.D.} 
J (First a? 0.05. a oo ae aw ours — at 1125 furnace for 48 hours on D.D.* 
? ee hon er Bly ents ng rs 0.031 and over eee Ste furnace in at 1125 furnace for 48 hours’ on D.D.* 
Firing: bring to and hold to 1400 de- 
4 grees Fahr. furnace temperature for F. SHEETS—D. D.*—NORMALIZED, NOT PICKLED,—ALSO E. D. D.+ 
ours. under 0.025 : F : _ ‘ 
Soak: at 1280 degrees Fahr. furnace aa Pp ee and at 1100 furnace for 20 hours on D.D.* 
i aadmbine tors ‘nese olc ours at 1125 furnace for 26 hours on E.D.D.t 
p urs. 0.025 and over —, — furnace and at 1125 furnace for 20 hours on E.D.D.t 
(Second anneal on 0.037-inch gage re- oc ours 
j duced from 0.054-inch bright or semi- ee 
dull finish—not rewound G. SHEETS—E. D. D.t—NORMALIZED, PICKLED, SCRUBBED AND DRIED 
) 
Firing: bring to 1400 degrees Fahr. Under 0.025 Bring to 1300 furnace and at 1100 furnace for 32 to 44 hours 
furnace temnerature and hold 4 hrs. hold 4 hours ? 
Soak: at 1280 degrees Fahr. furnace 0.025 and over a ye a furnace and at 1125 furnace for 32 to 44 hours 
temperature for 12 hours. oc ours 
D. Coils: .031-inc age—inte late wore 
pe Se nidull, anish *Deep drawing stock. 


not rewound: +Extra deep drawing stock. 
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the top and bottom of the furnace. 
The tube furnaces are standard in 
construction. Annealing is done by 
control of inside pot thermocouples 
as well as furnace thermocouples. 
The interior pot couples are located 
top and bottom of the charge. The 
furnace couples are standard units. 
The time and temperature cycles at 
this mill are shown in Table I. 


Radiant Tube Furnace Charges 


Annealing is done by the com- 
bination of inside pot and furnace 
temperatures. Inside thermocouples 
are placed at the top and bottom 
of the front and rear ends of the 
charges. The inside firing and soak- 
ing temperatures are 25 degrees 
Fahr. less on coils and 20 degrees 
Fahr. less on sheets than the fur- 
nace temperatures given under the 
box-type furnace setups in Table I. 
Pan weights are 250,000 pounds 
maximum for sheets and_ 60,000 
pounds for standard coils piled 2- 
high. 

A. Coils: on practically all grades cited 
in Table I with inside firing and 


soaking temperatures (steel) being 
considered 5 degrees Fahr. less 





than furnace temperatures given in 
this table. 

Firing: bring furnace to 1500 degrees 
Fahr. furnace temperature as soon 
as possible and hold it there until 
the inside steel temperature reaches 
50 degrees Fahr. under the proper 
soaking temperature. Then bring 
the furnace temperature back to 
the proper soaking temperature and 
allow the steel to drift into a soak. 

Soak: at proper inside steel temper- 
ature (25 degrees Fahr. lower than 
the furnace temperature given in 
Table I) for 6 hours on 1-high coil 


charges and 10 hours on 2-inch 
charges. 
B. Coils: tin plate gages, cleaned, 


scrubbed and dried: 

Firing: bring furnace to 1300 degrees 
Fahr. furnace temperature at once. 
Hold it there until the inside steel 
(top) temperature reaches 1050 de- 
grees Fahr., then reduce the fur- 
nace temperature to 1100 degrees 
Fahr. and let the steel drift into a 
soak. 

Soak: at 1100 degrees Fahr. inside 
steel temperature for 6 hours on 1- 
high coils. Soak at 1100 degrees 
Fahr. inside steel temperature for 
10 hours on 2-high coils. 


C. Sheets: on practically all grades as 
listed in Table I with inside firing 
and soaking temperatures computed 
as 20 degrees Fahr. lower than fur- 
—_— temperatures given in the 
table: 





Table II 


Annealing Practice for Box 


At SHEETS, DEEP DRAWING; INSIDE 
TEMPERATURES 1310 DEGREES TOP, 
12909 DEGREES BOTTOM 


Pan 
weights, Firing Soaking Total 
lbs. practice,* practice, time, 
(000 omitted) hours hours hours 
Up to 160 .. 45 15 60 
161-170 .... 48 16 64 
pip ob. | i) | 17 68 
181-190 .... 54 18 72 
Li ks | ny 6 19 76 


Add 3 hours to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for each addi- 
tional 10,000 pounds when computing 
the cycle for heavier charges, thus: 


291-300 .... 87 29 116 


B.+ SHEETS, NOT DEEP DRAWING 
SUCH AS STRETCHER LEVELED; IN- 
SIDE TEMPERATURES 1310 DEGREES 
TOP, 1290 DEGREES BOTTOM 
Up to 160 .. 34 11 45 
161-170 sake. ae 12 47 
Add 1 hour to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for every ad- 
ditional 10,000 pounds when computing 
the cycles for heavier charges, thus: 
191-200 .... 38 15 53 


C.+ SHEETS, EXTRA DEEP DRAWING 

SUCH AS FRONT FENDER STOCK; IN- 

SIDE TEMPERATURES 1310 DEGREES 
TOP, 1290 DEGREES BOTTOM 


Up to 160 .. 56 19 75 
pT DD | oe ot 20 80 
a7a-5n0 ..... G4 21 85 


Add 4 hours to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for every ad- 
ditional 10,000 pounds when computing 
evcles for heavier charges, thus: 
201-300 _ .«.... 112 36 148 


D. SHEETS, ROOFING STOCK, GALVAN- 


IZED; INSIDE TEMPERATURE _— 1225 
DEGREES TOP, 1200 DEGREES BOTTOM 
Up to 160 .. 34 11 45 
161 to 170 .. 36 12 48 


Add 2 hours to firing time and 1 hour 
to soaking time for every additional 10,- 
000 pounds when computing cycles for 
heavier charges. 

231 to 240 .. 50 19 69 


E. SHEETS, LIGHT REDUCTION AS 
0.043 to 0.031 INCH; TEMPERATURE 
1150 DEGREES TOP, 1100 DEGREES 
BOTTOM. TO BE REDUCTION ROLLED 
AFTER THE ANNEAL FOR HIGH 
ROCKWELL VALUE 


Any Weight . As fast as possible . 10 .. 
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and Tube-Type Charges 


0.025-INCH AND HEAVIER, 
AND EXTRA DEEP 


F. COILS. 
DEEP DRAWING 


DRAWING; INSIDE TEMPERATURE 

1410 DEGREES TOP, 1380 DEGREES 
OTTOM 

Up to 60 .. 19 6 25 

Ge tO FO. wns 7 30 


Add 4 hours to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for each addi- 


tional 10,000 pounds when calculating 
for heavier charges, thus: 
191 to 200 :. YS 2 95 


G. COILS, LIGHTER THAN 0.025-INCH; 


TEMPERATURE 1340 DEGREES TOP, 
1300 DEGREES BOTTOM 

Wo to 60 ... 35 5 20 

6i to °70. .....- 3B 6 24 


Add 3 hours to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for each addi- 
tional 10,000 pounds when computing 
cycles for a heavier charge, thus: 

171. to 180... Si 17 68 


H. COILS, FLAT JOBS; TEMPERATURE 


1340 DEGREES TOP, 1300 DEGREES 
BOTTOM 

Up to 60 12 4 16 

61 to 70 14 5 19 


Add 2 hours to the firing time and 1 
hour to the soaking time for each addi- 
tional 10,000 pounds when computing 
heavier charges, thus: 

171 to 160... 386 16 52 





*Time. required to bring the charge to 
the desired temperature. 

7Cycles A, B, and C in this table apply 
to sheet stock 59 inches and less in 
width. When the width is 60 inches and 
over, the extra width is compensated 
for by applying the firing and soaking 
time allotted for the next highest pan 
weight, that is: 


CYCLE “A” FOR SHEETS, DEEP DRAW- 
ING 


Pan 
weights, Firing Soaking Total 
»S. time, time, time, 
(000 omitted) hours hours hours 
Up to 160 .. 48 16 64 
616470 .... Bi 17 68 
CYCLE “B” FOR SHEETS, NOT DEEP 
DRAWING 
Up to 160 .. 35 12 47 
CYCLE “C” FOR SHEETS, EXTRA DEEP 
DRAWING 
Up to 3760 ... SD 20 80 
161-170 .... 64 21 &5 


Firing: bring furnace temperature to 
1440 degrees Fahr. at once. Hold 
there until inside steel temperature 
(top) reaches 50 degrees’ Fahr. 
under the proper steel soaking tem- 
perature, then reduce the furnace 
temperature to the proper soaking 
temperature and allow the steel 
charge to drift into a soak. 

Soak: at the proper inside steel tem- 
perature (20 degrees Fahr. lower 
than the furnace temperature given 
in Table I) for 20 hours on deep 
drawing grades and 25 hours on 
extra deep drawing charges. 

. Sheets: tin plate and lacquer plate, 
cleaned, scrubbed, dried but not de- 
oxidized: 

Firing: bring furnace to 1300 de- 
grees Fahr. furnace temperature 
immediately. Hold it there 1 hour, 
reduce to 1250 degrees Fahr. furnace 
temperature for 2 hours, then to 
1200 degrees Fahr. furnace tempera- 
ture for 2 hours, then to 1150 de- 
grees Fahr. furnace temperature or 
1125 degrees Fahr. furnace temp. 

Soak: 95 pounds and over—at 1150 
degrees Fahr. furnace temperature 
for 35 hours. Soak 90 pounds and 
under—at 1125 degrees Fahr. fur- 
nace temperature for 35 hours. 


Strip MILiL “C” 
(Widths up to 42 Inches) 


1. Steel: 
Type: 
Analysis: 

imum. 
Discard: 50 per cent crop on special 
extra deep drawing stock. Discard 
20 per cent crop on all other grades. 

2. Hot Mill Practices: 

a. Rolling temperatures: not specified. 
b. Finishing practice: controlled as 
follows: 


~ 
a 





rimmed. 
0.08 per cent carbon, max- 


~ 


Finishing 
practice 
water sprayed 


Stock 
Autobody 
Other cold mill 

products, 
0.109-inch 
gage and 
over i 

Other cold mill 
products, 
0.109-inch 
gage and 
lighter ....normal water sprayed 

ec. Coiling practice: coiled direct on 
reels, 100 feet from last stand. 

Cold Reducing Practices: 

a. Band gages: autobody orders, 
0.062 to 0.125-inch; other cold mill 
orders, 0.062 to 0.165-inch. 

b. Per cent reduction: autobody 
stock, 58 to 70 per cent; other or- 
ders, 25 to 70 per cent. 

c. Roll finish: heavy, medium and 
bright. 

4. Annealing Equipment: 
equipped with box and _ tube-type 
furnaces. Annealing is controlled 
by the use of inside pot tempera- 
tures in both types of furnaces. 
Charging weights vary from 50,000 
to 200,000 pounds. 


ANNEALING CYCLES, MILL “C” 
(Box-type Furnace Charges) 
1. Extra Deep Drawing Sheets: 
body, dull: 

Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1310 degrees Fahr. and _ hold 
there until the bottom inside tem- 
perature reaches 1280 degrees Fahr. 
minimum. 

Soak: at 1310 degrees top and 1280 
degrees Fahr. bottom for 30 hours, 
cut furnace dead, damper and fur- 
nace soak 6 hours. 


2. Deep Drawing Sheets: 


temp. 
1580 


15.80° water sprayed 


w 


Plant is 


Auto- 


not autobody, 


dull: 

Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1280 degrees Fahr., hold top there 
until bottom inside temperature 
reaches 1240 degrees Fahr. mini- 
mum. 

Soak: 18 hours at 1280 degrees top 


and 1240 degrees Fahr. bottom. 
3. Deep Drawing Sheets: not autobody, 


bright: 

Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1200 degrees Fahr., hold top 
there until bottom inside tempera- 
ture reaches 1150 degrees’ Fahr. 
minimum. 

Soak: 18 hours at 1200 degrees top 


and 1150 degrees Fahr. bottom. 


STEEL 











Si 


5. E 


Si 


STE) 





galvanized, etc., bright: 
push inside top temperature 
reduce fur- 


4, Sheets: 
Firing: 
to 1250 degrees Fahr., 


Soak: 


for 


22 hours minimum at 1310 


degrees top and 1280 degrees Fahr. 
minimum bottom. 


ea 2 g 
Fahr. pron yg es hg ea oe 2. Deep Drawing Sheets: not autobody, 
until bottom inside temperature quill finish: a 
registers 1100 degrees Fahr. Firing: push inside top temperature 
Soak: 24 hours at 1150 degrees top to 1310 degrees Fahr., hold there 
until inside bottom temperature 


and 1100 degrees Fahr. bottom, cut 

furnace dead, damper and furnace 
soak 6 hours. 

5, Extra Deep Drawing and Deep Draw- 
ing Coils: autobody, dull: 

Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1410 degrees Fahr., hold there 
until bottom inside temperature is 
1380 degrees Fahr. 


Soak: for 7 hours minimum at 1410 de- 
grees top and 1380 degrees Fahr. 
bottom inside temperature on 1- 
high coils. 


6. Deep Drawing Coils: 
bright, rewound: 
Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1360 degrees Fahr., hold there 
until bottom inside temperature is 

1320 degrees Fahr. 

Soak: for 8 hours minimum at 1360 
degrees top and 1320 degrees Fahr. 
bottom inside temperature on 1- 
high coils. 

7. Deep Drawing Coils: 
bright, not rewound: 


not autobody, 


not autobody, 


Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1340 degrees Fanr., hold there 
until inside bottom temperature 


reaches 1300 degrees Fahr. 

Soak: for 8 hours minimum at 1340 
degrees top and 1300 degrees bot- 
—F inside temperature on 1-high 
coils. 


ANNEALING CYCLES, MILL “C” 
(Tube Type Furnace Charges) 
auto- 


1. Extra Deep Drawing Sheets: 


body, dull finish: 


reaches 1260 degrees Fahr. 


Soak: 


for 18 hours minimum at 1310 


degrees top and 1260 degrees Fahr. 
bottom. 


3. Deep Drawing Sheets: 
plate and galvanized, 


light-gage tin 
bright finish: 


Firing: push inside top temperature 
to 1150 degrees Fahr., hold there 
until inside bottom temperature 


reaches 1100 degrees Fahr. 


Soak: 


for 24 hours minimum at 1150 


degrees top and 1100 degrees Fahr. 


bottom. 


(Widths up to 90 Inches) 


Strip MIL “D” 


At this mill the annealing cycles are 


standardized in a more logical manner 
and the setups follow: 


1. Steel: rimmed on deep drawing and 
extra deep drawing stock, 0.08 per 
cent carbon maximum. Duplexed 
steel on forming and flat jobs, 0.08 
per cent carbon maximum. A 16 
per cent discard is taken on stand- 
ard grades and 36 per cent on extra 
deep drawing stock. 

2. Hot Mill Practice: rolling tempera- 
tures controlled. Finishing temper- 
atures are not specified but the 


control of rolling temperatures in- 
sures a high finishing temperature. 
All material is water sprayed. Coils 
are held from 15 to 45 minutes on 
the runout table before reeling on 
the coilers which are located about 


300 feet from 


the last 


finishing 


per cent reduction basis. 
2oll Finish: medium to heavy dull. 


4. Annealing Equipment: Box and tube- 
type furnaces. Box types are bot- 


tom-fired on both sides; tube type 
are standard. Annealing is based 
on the inside thermocouple tem- 


peratures. Charged weights vary 


from 60,000 to 300,000 pounds. 


Annealing practices for box or 
tube-type charges are presented in 
Table II. 

A comparative review of the fore- 
going heat treating cycles can best 
be made by a recapitulation of the 
pertinent phases of the standard 
processing in use on extra deep 
drawing stock at the various mills. 
This is shown in Table III. An 
examination of this table reveals 
that the most notable differences in 
these annealing cycles are as fol- 
lows: 


BOX FURNACES 


furnace 
steel 


1. Mills A and B anneal by 
temperatures and mills C and D by 
temperatures. 

2. Practice of mill A calls for fast fir- 
ing while mills B, C and D use slow 
firing of varying degrees. 

3. Mills A and B use lower firing and 
soaking temperatures than mills C and 
BD: 

4. Mills A, B and C give lower ton- 
nages per hour than mill D. 


TUBE FURNACES 





Firing: bring inside top temperature 
to 1310 degrees Fahr., hold there stand. 1. Mill B uses lower temperatures than 
until inside bottom temperature 3. Tandem or Cold Reducing Practice: mills C and D. 
reaches 1260 degrees Fahr. or over. Reduction: mill set-up on a 60 2. Tonnage per hour greater on tube 
Table III 
Standard Heat Treating Cycles 
(Extra Deep Drawing Stock) 
STEEL Mill ‘‘A” Mill “B” Mill “C” Mill “D” 
NS es elie ag ond eies's, h.ays..d ein Pave RAG Rimmed Rimmed Rimmed Rimmed 
Carbon, per EES 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 
OE ie. — | | 2 20 20 50 36 
HOT MILL PRACTICE: 
mouse temperature .........ss0. Uncontrolled Uncontrolled Uncontrolled Controlled 
Finishing temperature ............ Uncontrolled Uncontrolled Controlled Uncontrolled 
Somme LEMPpErAture ... i... ssc Uncontrolled Uncontrolled Water spray, Water spray black 
COLD MILL PRACTICE: naay Oises 
Reduction, per RINE Gin ae Ss Sars. 63 49 60 60 
Finish : Medium dull Medium dull Medium dull Medium dull 
A. SHEETS, BOX. FU RNACE ‘PRACTICES: 
Peerced WlIignt, IDB. ......0.05. 25,000 50,000 100,000 180,000 
Firing time & temp. hrs. and deg. 44 to 1310 top and 64 to 1310 top and 
Fahr. eee oer Orr eee 4-1420 12 to 1280 1280 bottom 1290 bottom 
= t,, — & temp. ‘hrs. and 
| A cS ieee erect ar ee 20-1320 60 at 1280 30 at above temp. 64 at ab 
SO cba 5 kav eters 24 72 74 moti sa 
PEMA, SOMBIE, oc s on os cee es vs 0.52 0.35 0.67 1.0 
B. COILS, BOX FURNACE PRACTICES: 
2-high 2-high 1-high 2-high 
Charged weight, 168. ............ 13,000 30,000 30,000 96,000 
Firing time & temp., hrs. & deg. 25 to 1410 top and 35 to 1410 top and 
Fahr. 4-1400 12 to 1335 (fce.) 1380 bottom 1380 bottom 
Soaking time & temp. — ‘hrs. & deg. 
/ 21- — 38 at 1335 7 at above temp. ) at ] 
Miitat Give IPRS cc os cs osc keds. 50 : 39 ar —— — —_— 
Output, tons/hr. ................ 0.36 0.30 0.47 1.0 
€. SHEETS, TUBE-TYPE FURNACE PRACTICES: 
Re, WORN, TOR, occ cccecsares | e00eve 150,009 150,000 150,000 
Firing time & Temp. hrs. & deg 40 to 1260 top and 45 to 1310 top and 56 to 1310 top and 
Fahr. AR ne ae 1240 bottom 1280 bottom 1290 bottom 
Soaking time & temp. hrs. & deg. 
EER Ee es arr te a 25 hrs at above temp. 22 hrs at above temp. 19 hrs. at above temp. 
ee OU. PS Coad cada scesesee | vasede 65 37 75 
SPRANG TRUER Gs ais ike wiewoa sve > ¢.> maie mes pi | id 1.0 
D. COILS, TUBE-TYPE FURNACE PRACTICES: 
Reread WEIbNt, IDB. iis ccc ccc s 00000 tee 60,000 96,000 
Firing time & temp. hrs. & deg. 35 to 1410 top and 


Fahr., 
Soaking time, 
ahr. ‘ 
Total time, hrs. 
Output, tons-hr. 


& temp., hrs. & deg. 
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20 at 1500 (fce.) 
10 at 1310 top and 
1290 bottom 
30 
1.0 


1380 bottom 


10 at above temp. 


eeoeeeee eens 45 


1.0 
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furnaces except at mill D. 


From a comparison of furnace 
and steel temperatures, it would 
appear that steel temperatures 
should be favored to insure better 
control of uniformity and tonnage 
especially on heavy charges. 

Slow firing is deemed the best 
since it is in use at three of the 
four mills. However, mill “B” uses 
it in order to purge the charges. 

Proper firing and soaking tem- 
peratures and time setups appear to 
be functions of hot and cold mill 
practices, depending on the extent of 
control in rolling, finishing and reel- 
ing, the percentage of cold reduc- 
tion, the degree of blast, and the 
physical form and weight of the 
stock. 

From a tonnage standpoint, the 
practice of mill “D”, whether in box 
or tube furnaces, is attractive. 
Based on the author’s experience 
mill “D” is the most successful in 
obtaining the proper Rockwell and 
Olsen physical values as well as the 
desired grain structures. 

The foregoing survey reflects the 
standardization and_ simplification 
of annealing practices for cold-re- 
duced material. The salient feature 
of this standardization, such as pre- 
determined firing and soaking time 
and temperatures varying with the 
charged weights of various grades, 
is predicated upon a uniform prod- 
uct from the hot and cold mills. 


II. Surface Finish 


As previously mentioned cold-re- 
duced stock usually is furnished in 
three grades: black, steam blue and 
deoxidized. Production of black and 
steam blue is well standardized at 
all continuous mills and presents 
no problems to the operating force. 


BLACK PRACTICES 


Ordinary precautions against the 
use of, first, leaky covers, cracked 
bases, bad or disturbed sand seals; 
and, second, poor shape of material 
(telescoped or loosely wrapped and 
bundled coils and sloppy piling of 
sheets), and the judicious use of 


waster sheets and care to uncap 
at low temperatures will insure 
the delivery of stock out of the 


anneal with proper oxide border of 
minimum depth and thickness. On 
stock requiring an even and_ uni- 
form oxide, such as coils for alcohol 
drums, most mills rewind rather 
loosely before annealing. 


STEAM BLUE PRACTICES 


Of late, some mills have to over- 
process barrel stock because the hot 
mills can not roll these light gages; 
consequently it is necessary to tan- 
dem roll to gage and steam blue. 

Such material is blued in the 
regular manner by applying steam 
when the charge has cooled to about 
800 degrees Fahr. so that there is 
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no danger of blowing the sand seal. 
Otherwise, removing the steam at 
about 400 degrees leads to conden- 
sation that provokes the formation 
of red oxide. 


DEOXIDIZING PRACTICES 


By far, the bulk of the cold-re- 
duced tonnages sent through the 
anneal is routed “deoxidize.” This 
means that the original surface 
finish off the tandem mill must be 
retained. The retention of this finish 
has constituted a considerable prob- 
lem at all mills. 

Deoxidizing practices in use at 
different continuous mills follow. 
These practices, although aimed at 
control of the same defects, such as, 
blue border; carbon deposit or soot, 
and grey or matte (satiny white) 
finish, follow no set pattern because 
the origin or cause of the defects 
differs from mill to mill and the 
working out of the practices to elim- 
inate or minimize these defects 
was necessarily conducted on a hit 
or miss basis. 

As to the occurrence of these de- 
fects, the results varied in the 
same mill from fairly good to bad, 
even from the same charge and fur- 
nace. In some pots, considerable 
“blue” but with little soot was 
found, also much soot seemed to 
be accompanied by little “blueing’’. 
Some pots, however, came out prac- 
tically free from “blue” and soot but 
always there was the presence of 
the matte finish. 

Findings as to the cause of these 
defects likewise varied: 


BLUEING 


1. Presence of oxygen either from air 
or in the free state. 

2. Presence of oxygen from 
oxygen of CO, in the gas. 

3. Presence of water 
the gas. 

4. Use of inferior equipment. 


combined 


eXCeS8S vapor in 


SOOT 


1. Presence of ojl on the steel. 
2. Excess of CO in the gas 
3. Too low a dew point in the gas 


MATTE 


1. Reduction of oxidized surface, or 


blued steel. 


It, therefore, can be seen that 
these deoxidizing practices main- 
tain control of these defects by the 
proper regulation of: 

1. The atmosphere in contact with 
the charge throughout the anneal- 
ing cycle (blue, soot or matte). 

2. Equipment (containers) in 


which annealing was done. (blue 
or grey). 
3. Steel annealed. (soot). 


Regulation of atmosphere  in- 
volved the application of a gas of 
suitable composition, pressure and 
temperature to the annealing pot. 

Application of the gas varied. 
Some mills found it necessary to 


purge the charges for various inter. | 
vals prior to charging the pots in — 


the furnaces. See chart I. 
mills applied the gas only after the 
pot was placed in the furnaces, 
some immediately after charging 
and others when the steel reached 
a temperature of 1000 degrees Fahr. 


All the mills, however, used Dx 
gas cracked from natural gas but 
considerable variation existed from 
mill to mill as to the composition, 
pressure and temperature of the DX 
gas. 

Pressures varied from 6 to 30 
ounces (higher pressures obtained 
through booster pumps at the Dx 
machines). Some mills used _ low. 
pressure regulators at the furnaces 
and also at the cooling stations, 
while others used no regulation and 
favored high pressures. 

Composition of the DX gas like. 
wise varied at the mills. Some used 
a high CO content and others re. 
quired a low CO content but, in gen- 
eral, the gas/air ratio of the DX 
machines was regulated to produce 
a gas with a ratio of CO, to CO be. 
tween 0.4 and 0.6 as shown by B—B’ 
in Chart II which is taken from the 
work of A. G. Hotchkiss. 

Dew points of the DX gas varied 
from 35 to 40 degrees Fahr. 


Regulation of containers involved 
careful inspection for leaky covers, 
cracked bases, bad goose-necks, ete. 
and the segregation of damp covers 
and sand from steam blue charges 
and other causes proved necessary 
at the mills. Further, closer control 
of uncapping temperatures had to 
be practiced at all times. 


Regulation of steel--Several mills 
were forced to discontinue the use 
of oil in tandem rolling while others 
continued to roll in oil, but it is to 
be noted they carry a high-gas pres- 
sure and purge and bleed the pots. 

The following lineups show some 
of the salient factors of deoxizing 
practices in use on cold-reduced 
stock. As far as practical results are 
concerned, there is little to be said 
of these different practices although 
the mills using higher pressures 
have the advantage based on con- 
sistent results. 


Item Mill 1 Mill 2 Mill 3 Mill4 
Type of gas DX DX DX DX 
CO, per cent 5.8 6.4 5.0 5.0 
CO,, per cent 8.9 TD 8.5 10.2 
Dew point, 

deg. Fahr 40 36 40 39 


tegulators Yes No No Yes 


Furnace pressure, 


in. water 2% 6 10 2% 
Station pressure, 

in. water 2% 6 10 3 
Bleed No Yes Yes No 
Purge, hours No Y, 4 No 
Gas on, whole whole 


deg. Fahr. 700 cycle cycle 1000 


It must be obvious, therefore, that 
the work of establishing a satisfac- 
tory deoxidizing practice is a diffi- 
cult task because of the many vari- 
ables that must be controlled until 
the proper combination is found. 
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This tough, tenacious 
lubricant clings to metal surfaces 
... Saves gear wear 


ULF Lubcote has given a new meaning to the words "gear 
lubrication” to hundreds of plant operators from Maine 
to Texas. 

Here is a modern gear lubricant — a special petroleum prod- 
uct which combines exceptionally high adhesiveness for metal 
surfaces with natural high viscosity and efficient lubricating 
qualities. 

This heavy-bodied lubricant resists the wiping action of 
gears in motion, resists heat and decomposition and retains its 
Original fluidity and high lubricating qualities for longer pe- 
riods of time. 

Gulf Lubcote is made in seven grades to fit various gear types, 
open or enclosed, and to provide for a wide range of operating 
conditions. Use it to lengthen the life of your gear trains and 
keep them operating without noise. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOUR REASONS...wuy Gui 
LUBCOTE IS THE LUBRICANT OF UN. 
PARALLELED QUALITY FOR OPEN GEARS 


GULF LUBCOTES are heavy bodied prod- 
ucts especially manufactured to have the re- 
quisite property of high adhesiveness for metal 
surfaces necessary in lubricants for open gears. 


Due to selected crudes used and to the proc 

ess of refinement employed, GULF LUB.- 
COTES possess unusual lubricating qualities 
together with the essential property of lowing 
with the movement of the gear and pinion 
teeth. 


The lubricating film provided by GULI 

LUBCOTES, in addition to being imper- 
vious to moisture, acid fumes and gases, will 
withstand extreme temperature changes with- 
out deterioration 


4 Due to the tough and tenacious nature of 

GULF LUBCOTES they will effectively re- 
duce objectionable gear noise and at the same 
time will provide maximum protection against 
corrosion, pitting or excessive wear of the 





gear teeth. 
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Easily Assemble 
New Iron Fence 


@ REVOLUTIONARY and _ impor- 
tant development in iron fence fabri- 
cation and erection has been accom- 
plished recently by foundry engi- 
neers in co-operation with engineers 
of New York City park department. 
Complete malleable iron fence posts 
have been designed, including the 
rail cross fittings and the post finial. 


The posts are single units and 
need no assembling. Furthermore, 
all threading of the pipe railing 
sections has been eliminated. The 
rails are not connected to the line 
posts but pass directly through 
them. End or corner post fasten- 
ings are made by means of small 
pins. The railing sections them- 
selves are joined by means of an 
ingenious malleable iron dowel. 

This dowel, cast in accordance 
with the size pipe railing to be used, 
is driven into the pipe sections join- 
ing them tightly together. Random 
length pipe sections may be used, 
or the dowel unions staggered to 
suit conditions. 

Until the development of this idea, 
iron pipe fences were constructed 
with an assembled post consisting 
of threaded pipe sections joined by 
means of a malleable cross casting. 
This casting also received the 
threaded rail sections. All pipe rail- 
ings required accurate cutting and 
threading, and careful pre-erection 
calculations were necessary. The 
railings themselves were joined by 
a threaded sleeve. In all cases of 
repair or replacement of such fences 
due to corrosion, it was observed 
that the malleable cross casting re- 
mained in excellent and serviceable 
condition. This fact led to the de- 
sign and production of the complete 
malleable post and dowel. 

The elimination of all threading 
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results in several distinct advan- 
tages. Due to the strains set up 
by the threading operation, corro- 
sion always attacks and quickly 
destroys threaded parts. In addi- 
tion, the reduced area caused by 
threading greatly weakens the pipe 
and post. For example, area figures 
reveal that an unthreaded stand- 
ard one-inch pipe has a greater area, 
and therefore greater’ strength, 
than a threaded 1*%-inch pipe. Thus 
the strength desired may _ be 
achieved by the use of smaller and 
less expensive pipe. Obviously, too, 
erection costs would be reduced 
materially. Economies would be 
realized in equipment, time and 
labor. 

The great resistance to corrosion 
of malleable iron contributes defi- 
nitely to the long life of these new 
fences. Ground line corrosion has 
always been a stubborn problem. 
Malleable iron posts, set in con- 
crete, have proved to be a satisfac- 
tory solution to this problem. The 
posts are available for one, two or 
three rail fences. Corner angles 
may be had to suit the requirements 
of the purchaser. 


Flame Director Ring 
Used on Oil Burner 


@ An interesting development of 
Electrol Inc., 934 Main avenue, Clif- 
ton, N. J., is the use of the flame 
director ring on its domestic oil 
burner for application on high tem- 
perature resistance steel. 

Flame director ring projects into 
the combustion chamber and forms 
the fire so that it fits the refractory, 
giving maximum efficiency from 
the oil. Ring is cast of nickel 
chrome content steel and machined. 
This alloy, it is claimed, was the 
only one found to stand up under 
the intense heat of the oil flame, 
and the stresses due to the rapid 


Posts for the 

malleable iron 

fence are all 

single units and 

need no assembl- 
ing 





Flame director ring developed by 

Electrol Inc., projects into the 

combustion chamber of the oil 

burner and forms the fire so that 
it fits the refractory 


heating and cooling of domestic 
operation. 


Issues Revised Edition 


Of Tool Steel Booklet 


@ Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 1242 
East Forty-ninth street, Cleveland, 
has published a third edition of its 
booklet “The Molybdenum-Tungsten 
High Speed Steels Marketed under 
the General Trade Name of Mo- 
Max.” Prepared by the company’s 
metallurgist, J. V. Emmons, who de- 
veloped the steel, the booklet is ex- 
panded considerably from the sec- 
ond edition and brought up to date 
with inclusion of additional informa- 
tion. 

Inserted is a 16-page section deal- 
ing with the microstructures of the 
molybdenum-tungsten and _ 18-4-1 
types of high speed steels, this ma- 
terial having been prepared by R. G. 
Kennedy, research metallurgist of 
the company. Given in the back of 
the booklet is a complete listing of 
licensees of the molybdenum-tungs- 
ten steels in the United States, Can- 
ada and Germany, and a designation 
of tradenames under which the 
steels are sold. 


Winter Glare Reduced 


@ To reduce the glare experienced 
during winter months in buildings 
adjacent to open fields where large 
expanses of snow are present, Sky- 
bryte Co., Cleveland, has developed 
a pale-green adhesive liquid that 
can either be brushed or sprayed 
on the windows. 

Product, which is known as Sno- 
pake, is claimed to admit over 90 
per cent of the light and yet re- 
duce it to a mellow, softly-diffused 
illumination. It is applied to the 
inside or outside of window and 
remains on the glass until removed 
with hot water and stiff, bristle 
brush. 
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Finishing Room— 
General Electric 
Plastic Department 


In equipping their new million dollar molding plant at 
Pittsfield, Mass., General Electric Company made no compro- 
mises. Nothing was spared to make the Plastics Department 
the finest, largest and most modern molding plant in the 
plastics industry. 

This high equipment standard pointed in but one direction 
when files were to be chosen. Nicholson File Company files 
were chosen for the important tool room work of manufactur- 
ing steel molds, which must be precision-made—and for con- 
stant production cleaning flashes and fins from molded parts. 

We are proud of our contribution to efficiency at this 
General Electric plant. And to thousands of plants every- 
where, who rely on Nicholson, Black Diamond and McCaffrey 
Files for top performance. At mill supply jobbers’ every- 


where. Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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Discussion Groups Prove 


Popular at Wisconsin 


Foundry Conference 


@ SOMETHING NEW in the way of 
program planning proved marked- 
ly successful at the Wisconsin _re- 
gional foundry conference held at 
the Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee, 
Feb. 3-4, under joint sponsorship 
of the Milwaukee chapter, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association, and 
the department of mining and met- 
allurgy, college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. The new type of program prob- 
ably will find favor with similar 
foundry meetings in the future. 
With the exception of three gen- 
eral sessions in which everyone at- 
tending the conference participated, 
the program was divided into four 
sections dealing respectively with 


gray iron, malleable iron, nonfer- 
rous and steel foundry practice. 
Sessions on all four subjects were 
conducted simultaneously forenoon 
and afternoon each day. 

Only at the three general ses- 
sions were prepared papers or ad- 
dresses presented. At the 18 in- 
dividual sessions, discussion leaders 
briefly submitted topics for discus- 
sion and invited comment and ques- 
tions. Discussion leaders were well 
selected and they experienced no 
difficulty in maintaining interest. 
The discussion was lively and ex- 
tended and brought out information 
obtainable in no other way. One 
of the general sessions dealt with 
the evolution of castings from the 





Alloy Beam Supports 300-Pound Weight 
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@ A_ 300 - pound 
weight suspended 
from the end of this 
cantilever beam 
demonstrates the 
tensile strength of 
stainless steel. This 
demonstration is 
one of many at the 
stainless steel ex- 
hibition at the New 
York Museum of 
Science and Indus- 
try, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, 
sponsored jointly by 
the museum and 
Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Co., unit of 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New 
York 


blue print stage to the finished prod- 
uct, a second was devoted to ap- 
prentice training, and the third to 
foundry management. 

Attendance at the conference was 
nearly 400, which was unusually 
high for regional meetings. The 
majority of the foundrymen came 
from Milwaukee and other cities 
in Wisconsin. However, outlying 
states were represented, including 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Ohio and New York. 

Among gray iron foundry sub- 
jects discussed were: Cupola prac- 
tice, sand control, electric cast iron, 
heat treatment, and causes of scrap 
castings and the remedies. On the 
subject of malleable iron, separate 
sessions were devoted to the con- 
sideration of melting, annealing, 
molding, core problems, scrap cast- 
ings, and sand control. 

Nonferrous foundrymen at four 
sessions discussed sand _ control, 
brass and bronze castings, molding 
practice including gate and risers, 
and aluminum alloys. In the steel 
group, discussion centered around 
cleaning room problems, melting, 
molding and casting, alloy steel 
heat treatment, and flame harden- 
ing. 


Demonstrates Sand Testing 


H. W. Dietert, president, H. W. 
Dietert & Co., Detroit, showed sev- 
eral pieces of sand testing apparat- 
us by which he demonstrated the 
action of sands under various con- 
ditions, explained the reasons un- 
derlying castings defects traceable 
to sand; described how to test sand 
for various properties, including 
bond, permeability, green and dry 
strength; and how to select and 
prepare the proper grade of sand 
to meet any casting condition in 
any of the metals usually handled 
commercially in the foundry. 

Without minimizing importance 
of any individual feature, or the 
necessity of synchronizing all es- 
sential factors, Mr. Dietert directed 
particular attention to the necessity 
of providing a sand with the proper 
degree of resilience, or the ability 
to expand and contract without dis- 
tortion. Many of the rat tails, 
buckles, scabs, and other forms of 
defects on the faces of castings 
are caused directly by a sand per- 
fect in other particulars, but lack- 
ing in resiliency, he said. 

At the opening general session, 
A. F. Pfeiffer, assistant general su- 
perintendent, pattern shop and 
foundries, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, presented a series of 
slides showing methods and equip- 
ment employed in the production of 
a wide variety of castings. Taking 
a large blower shell as an exam- 
ple, he described in detail the evo- 
lution of the casting from the orig- 
inal conception in the mind of the 
engineer, through the conference 
stage between drawing room, pat- 
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tern shop and foundry, selection of 
Jumber, molding method in rela- 
tion to available equipment, crane 
and oven capacity, probable shrink- 
age, cooling strains, metal mixtures, 
cupola operation, pouring, shaking 
out and cleaning the castings in a 
hydraulic installation in which the 
saving is approximately 60 per 
cent over the former hand cleaning 
cost. 

In the second general session, 
Victor Hydar, in charge of appren- 
ticeship activities, Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, explained the apprentice- 
ship set-up as conducted by the 
state of Wisconsin. The system is 
arranged to work closely with the 
extension course conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin. Two cir- 
cuit teachers contributed details on 
the methods of selecting candidates, 
methods of instruction, examination 
and other features. 


Foundry Management Improves 


At the concluding general session, 
D. M. Avey, secretary, American 
Foundrymen’s association, Chicago, 
presented a paper dealing with 
many features of foundry manage- 
ment including: Improvement in 
quality demanding closer supervi- 
sion of manufacture, materials and 
product; mechanization _ bringing 
need for practical knowledge of 
engineering; larger investments in 
plants, properties, and inventory 
requiring financial judgment; 
keener competition compelling mer- 
chandising knowledge; altered man 
power factors requiring improved 
personnel relations; swiftly chang- 
ing economic developments demand- 
ing awareness of public tastes; 
steadily broadening influence of 
government and politics on busi- 
ness. Only within the past 10 or 
15 years, the speaker claimed, have 
engineers had presented to them 
during their school years an ac- 
curate picture of the availability, 
usefulness and tremendous future 
possibilities of castings application. 


Cupola Is Subject for 
Birmingham Conference 


@ The sixth annual joint foundry 
practice meeting of the Birmingham 
section, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and Birmingham 
district chapter, American Found- 
rymen’s association, to be held at 
the Tutwiler hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., Feb. 24-25, will take the form 
of a symposium on the mechanics 
of the cupola and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

The program schedules technical 
sessions on morning and afternoon 
of the first day and afternoon of 
the second day, at which a number 
of short papers will be devoted to 
various phases of the general sub- 
ject. Extensive discussion will fol- 
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low. A luncheon has been arranged 
for the first day and a banquet at 
the close of the second. 


Details of the program follow: 


Thursday, Feb. 24 
MORNING 


The Cupola Furnace—Design, Construc- 

tion, Maintenance 

“Balanced Blast Cupola,” by W. L. 
Rouche Sr., McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

“Acipco Hot Blast Cupola,” by J. W. Cot- 
lin, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

“Griffin Hot Blast Cupola,” by L. H. 
Rudesill, Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago. 

“Plain Cupola,” by Clyde Hagler, Con- 
tinental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


NOON 
Luncheon. Speaker: H. Bornstein, di- 
rector, testing and research labora- 
tory, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill, and 
president, American Foundrymen’s 
association. 


AFTERNOON 
Cupola Charging Equipment 

“Shepherd Charger,” by Max Kuniansky, 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

“Whiting Wish-Bone Charger,” by A. W. 
Gregg, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 
“Dump Charger,’ by Victor Szwed, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

“Acipco Charger,’ by Dan Guldberg, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

“Skip Hoist Charger,” by E. B. Bradley, 
Phillips & Buttorff, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Charging by Hand,” by Lynn Malloy, 
Anniston Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Friday, Feb. 25 
MORNING 
Plant visitation. 
AFTERNOON 


Cupola Blowing Equipment 


“Selection of Cupola Blowing Equip- 


ment,” by S. D. Moxley, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
EVENING 
Banquet. Speaker: Spencer McCallie, 
head master, McCallie School for Boys, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Collective Bargaining 
Facts Are Assembled 


@ Collective Bargaining in the Steel 
Industry, 1937, by industrial rela- 
tions section, Princeton university; 
paper 43 pages 8% x 10%; supplied 
by Street, Cleveland, for $1; in 
Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 

This is a factual summary of re- 
cent developments in collective bar- 
gaining, prepared by Frederick H. 
Harrison, research assistant in the 
department of economics and so- 
cial institutions of Princeton uni- 
versity. 

The report grew out of an an- 
alysis of current trade union agree- 
ments in the steel industry. Early 
in this study it was found necessary 
to probe into circumstances  sur- 
rounding these agreements to un- 
derstand them correctly. 

This volume is, in a sense, an 
interim document, published with- 
out delay on account of the imme- 
diate demand for facts. It is a prod- 
uct of extensive analysis and field 
work. Industrial executives, trade 
union officials, rank and file work- 
els and government representatives 
have been interviewed for first-hand 
information and opinion. 





Builds 28-Passenger Rail Car 





@ This 28-passenger rail car, purchased by National Railways of Colombia, 


will be used out of the city of Barranquilla, Colombia. 
Brookville Locomotive Co., Brookville, Pa. 
It is equipped with heavy duty truck clutch and 4-speed trans- 


engine. 


It was built by 
Car is powered by a V-8 Ford 


mission. Final drive transmission which also gives full reverse is equipped 

with spiral gears and pinion, and Timken roller bearings. Four operating 

speeds are provided in both forward and reverse besides Westinghouse 
air brakes with hand controlled emergency 
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“IT SHORTENS HEATING-UP 
TIME AND SAVES DELAYS” 
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THERE'S NOTHING 
Recent improvements in industrial Gas equipment make this preferred 
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fuel even more economical and efficient. Up-to-date Gas applications L1kE GAS 
provide quick heating, a uniformity in heat distribution, and an automatic FOR 
accuracy of control that make for lower production costs regardless of the HARDENING  CARBURIZING | 
size of either plant or job ANREALING FORGING } 
e ugh TEMPERING GALVANIZING | 
Cleanest of all fuels, and the highest in utilization value, Gas also is NORMALIZING CORE BAKING 
instantly available in unlimited supply, thus offering unmatched natural! BLUEING wa | 
advantages which speed production, lessen shut-downs, reduce spoilage AND MANY OTHER : 
and bring appreciable savings in the manufacture of your products. INDUSTRIAL PROCESSES | 


Let an industrial engineer from your gas company demonstrate how 


modern Gas equipment, properly installed, cuts over-all costs and puts 
production on a more profitable basis. 








AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION: 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Special Controls 


Use of larger and faster materials handling 
equipment has resulted in complimentary 
control being developed to produce max- 


imum benefits 


By R. H. ROGERS 


Industrial Department, 


} 
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Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


@® AS A RESULT of a much greater 
demand for materials handling 
equipment of all types, many inno- 
vations in application of electrical 
apparatus were introduced in the 
past year. While relatively little 
new electrical equipment was de- 
signed specifically to meet handling 
problems, installation of larger and 
more complex systems necessitated 
new and more flexible schemes of 
control. 

Among various installations of 
this nature were a new car dumper 
at Huron, O., a new extensive sys- 
tem of belt conveyors in a midwest- 
ern iron mine, a continuously oper- 
ating skid hoist in a midwestern 
steel mill and the largest and one 
of the fastest mine hoists in Amer- 
ica. In addition, electron-tube rec- 
tiflers were applied successfully to 
elevator service, as were 1800-revolu- 
tions per minute, motor-generator 
sets. 

A variable-voltage car dumper 
built for the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad, is said to be the most pow- 
erful yet constructed. It is of the 
lift-and-turnover type and_ will 
handle an average of fifty 120-ton 
cars per hour. The electrical equip- 
ment is designed conservatively to 
handle the full capacity of the 
dumper on a continuous basis, and 
is arranged so flexibly that the 
dumper can still handle the maxi- 
mum load even though a major 
piece of electric equipment should 
fail. Wherever pogsible, the plant 
has been made aytomatic in opera- 

a” 
Lift and turnover type car dumpér, 
built for Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroad is said to be the most 
powerful yet constructed. It will 
handle fifty 120-ton cars per hour. 


tion. Two motor-generator sets, each 
rated 1275 kilowatts at 720 revolu- 
tions per minute, supply direct cur- 
rent power for the mule and cradle 
drives as well as the auxiliary 
drives. Adjustable voltage control is 
employed on both mule and cradle 
drives. Each of several _ special 
thrustor brakes on the main drives 
has sufficient capacity to hold the 
cradle in position. 

Power for the main drives is sup- 
plied by two 4-unit, 5-bearing, syn- 
chronous, motor-generator sets, each 
consisting of two 450-kilowatt, ad- 
justable-voltage generators and one 
375-kilowatt, constant-voltage gener- 
ator, driven by a 2300-volt synchro- 
nous motor. The mule and cradle 
are each driven by two similar 500- 
horsepower, direct-current motors 
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whose armatures are duplicates of 
those for the 450-kilowatt generators 
so one armature serves as a spare 
for the four generators and four mo- 
tors used for the main drives. A di- 
versity of loading on the dumper is 
obtained by having one generator 
on each of the main sets connected 
to the mule and the same hook-up 
used on the cradle which is counter- 
weighted to reduce power demands. 
The cradle is coming down light 
while the mule is handling a loaded 
car and, similarly, the load on the 
mule is light while the cradle is be- 
ing hoisted under load. 

Installation of two new skip 
hoists for blast-furnace service by 
a large midwestern steel company 
marks the first use of 3-field gen- 
erators and variable-voltage control 
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with such equipment. In the case 
of each of these hoists, the electric 
equipment consists of two 3-field 
generators and two shunt-wound 
motors. The sloping-speed character- 
istics of the equipment enable each 
of the two motors to be run from 
its own generator, thereby limiting 
the maximum voltage to the voltage 
of one generator. Conventional vari- 
able voltage system with shunt- 
wound generators would require a 
series connection that would double 
the voltage. A new scheme of con- 
trolling the fields has been developed 
to give substantially constant low 
speed while the hoist is dumping in- 
to the furnace regardless of the kind 
of load being handled. 

Construction of electric equipment 
for what is said to be the largest 
and probably the fastest alternating- 
current mine hoist in America was 
started last year. It will be in- 
stalled at the Wenonah No. 9 mine 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. More than 
6000 feet of wire rope will be wound 
around the 18-foot drum in hoisting 
the unbalanced load of 50,800 


MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


pounds. This enormous load will 
travel up the steep slope at a speed 
of 3600 feet per minute, or approxi- 
mately 41 miles an hour. Only 10 
seconds will be consumed in load- 
ing or unloading the car. The hoist 
motor is rated 2500-horsepower, and 
the control is reversible, full mag- 
netic. Dynamic braking will be 
used to control the speed when 
lowering. The resistor alone will 
weigh approximately 30,000 pounds. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has had in operation for several 
years three similar hoist equipments 
which operate at a rope speed of 
2700 feet per minute. 


New Tires for Industrial 
Tractors and Trailers 


@ Oil resistant rubber tires for in- 
dustrial trucks, tractors and trailers 
have been announced as a recent de- 
velopment by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, which is now introduc- 
ing them under the trade name, “Oil- 
Pruf.” 

They are said to resist the action 





of animal, vegetable and mineral 


oils, and to retain their original 
physical properties approximately 
30 per cent better than others tested 
when used in the presence of oils 
and other solutions usually classed 
as rubber solvents. According to 
Wilson C. Bray, manager of the com- 
pany’s truck and bus tire depart- 
ment, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the use of rubber tires on 
trucks and trailers used in intra- 
plant transportation. 

This has been an accompaniment 
of the rapid development and wider 
uses of mechanized materials han- 
dling equipment. Industrial rubber 
tires have been placed in service un- 
der operating conditions which a few 
years ago would have been consid- 
ered impractical, if not impossible, 
from the standpoint of satisfactory 
tire performance. In steel mills and 
metalworking establishments, lathe 
cuttings and other sharp materials 
are found often on floors and run- 
ways, causing tires to fail prema- 
turely, and accelerating the rate of 
normal tire wear due to load and 
abrasion. Presence of oils on floors 
and yard pavements often causes or- 

(Please turn to Page 73) 





Conveyors Facilitate Chair Manufacture 










@ Right, two overhead conveyors 
handling tubular steel folding 
chairs. Chair frames are taken 
off long upper conveyor to permit 
riveting seats. Following this 
operation, they are placed on the 
short lower conveyor, which moves 
them along slowly while rubber 
tips are applied. Completed chairs 
are then removed, boxed and 
dispatched to shipping room on 
platform-type conveyor 
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@ Left, overhead conveyor is shown 
handling castings through sand 
blast machine in foundry of 
American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Photos courtesy 
Link-Belt Co. 
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Shielded-Arc Automatic 
Welding Is Developed 


@ AN AUTOMATIC welder using 
a shielded are is one of the more 
recent advances in welding.  A\l- 
though continuous automatic arc 
welding is not new, it has previous- 
ly been limited to the use of bare 
welding rod. This new development 
now makes it possible to obtain the 
many advantages of shielded-arc 
welding in addition to continuous 
automatic operation. 

Una Welding Inc., Cleveland, has 
developed the automatic equipment 
which applies tape to the bare weld- 
ing rod and feeds it into the arc. 
The “taper”, as this equipment is 
called, is mounted just below the au- 
tomatic head which controls the 
welding rod feed. 

Notched welding rod meshes with 
a geared feed roll assuring positive 
feed. Two motors drive the feed 
roll through a universal gear set. 
The two motors revolve in opposite 
directions and are connected to dif- 
ferential gears so when both motors 
are running at the same speed the 
resultant speed at the feed roll is 
Zero, 

Up motion of the welding rod is 
produced by a constant speed motor. 

Down motion is produced by a 
variable speed motor whose arma- 
ture is connected across the direct 
current arc so its speed varies with 
are voltage. With alternating cur- 
rent welding, a rectifier changes the 
voltage drop across the arc to direct 
current suitable for driving the 
down motor. 


When down motor speed exceeds 
up motor speed, welding wire is fed 
into the are. Speed of feed closely 
follows the arc length as change in 
are length varies voltage across the 
down motor. A variable resistance 
in the down motor circuit provides 
an adjustment effective over a wide 
range. 

The taper mechanism which 
makes possible the shielded arc is 
mounted just below the automatic 
head. Tape is fed through forming 
rolls, guide block, closing roll and 
emerges completely enclosing the 
welding rod. An alloy contact shoe 
rides the welding rod in a small slit 
formed by the tape just before it 
closes around the rod. Tape is im- 
pregnated with materials forming 
protective gases in the arc, and fine 
wire is woven in it to hold the tape 
in shape when formed around the 
welding rod. 

A typical application where this 
equipment has been found valuable 
is in welding crane girders at the 
plant of the Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, O. Used 
on girders for 40, 80 and 120-foot 
cranes, the automatic shielded-arc 
equipment described above gives 
welding speeds as high as 90 feet 
per hour. 

Two automatic welders are em- 
ployed operating simultaneously to 
weld both sides of the girders. This 
helps avoid distortion and by com- 
bining controls speeds up the entire 
operation. On “%-inch _ vertical 


Una automatic shielded-arc welders working on crane girder at Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. Curve in girder section is accom- 
modated by electric hoists which provide vertical movement required 
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plates, a %-inch fillet is placed in 
one pass using “-inch welding rod 
with 300-340 amperes alternating 
current. A speed of 85 feet per hour 
is obtained. Welders are mounted 


on framework moving down the 








Automatic welding head with taper 
Door on taper mech- 
anism is open 


below. 


length of the girder. Electric hoist 
mechanisms provide the _ vertical 
movement required to accommodate 
the curve in the girder sections. 

On similar work between 5/16- 
inch vertical and  ™%-horizontal 
plates, two passes are made, the 
first at 90 feet per hour and the sec- 
ond at 60 feet per hour. Current 
varies from 380 to 400 amperes. 

This new equipment has_ been 
found valuable for much other pro- 
duction work such as construction 
of special channels, girders, ma- 
chine . bases, tanks and_ troughs. 
Where either a large number of sim- 
ilar pieces or long welds on perhaps 
a comparatively few pieces are in- 
volved, shielded-arc automatic weld- 
ing offers many advantages. 

Both 3/16 and %-inch welding 
rod is used in the same machine 
through interchangeable rolls and 
nozzles. Additional capacities are 
now being developed which are ex- 
pected to greatly expand the appli- 
cation of these machines. 


Plowshares Hard-Faced 


@ For six years two  plowshares 
which had been drawn out, sharp- 
ened and hardfaced with Haynes 
Stellite, a wear-resistant alloy de- 
veloped by Haynes Stellite Co., 205 
East Forty-Second street, New York, 
have been in steady service, plowing 
over 600 acres of land. 

The alloy was applied to the top 
and bottom of the point and land- 
side of the shares and extended back 
2 to 2% inches on the point. Since 
the time the alloy was first applied 
the plowshares have never been 
sharpened. 
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all means it should give you a wide welding range, 
with flawless, high-quality performance at every 
point in that range. Right? It should give the same 
speedy, easy, high-quality welding on thin- and 
medium-gauge metals as on heavier work. 


geen for yourself your ideal welding set. By 


The General Electric welder is that set -take the 
word of hundreds of operators who have put it through 
the most exacting paces day after day. At all points 
in the range it meets Navy performance specifications. 
And you can get ‘“‘top’’ current from this set without 











danger of burnout and without unnecessary kick-out 
of the overload relay. 


So why risk the profits of your fabrication and repair 
work by using any set that cannot meet these stand 
ards of full-range, high-quality performance? Check 
up—get the facts. 


Ask the nearest G-E arc-welding distributor for a free 
demonstration of this remarkable and improved G-E 
arc welder. A trial will convince you. The trial will 
not obligate you in any way, but if you prefer to get 
more information in advance, simply fill out and mail 
the coupon today. General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 


TO GIVE YOU THE RIGHT WELDING EQUIPMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURES THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ARC WELDERS IN THE WORLD 





GENER! L 


Filing No. 8748 
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General Electric, Dept. 6—201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of GEA-1440F describing 
the improved G-E single-operator d-c arc welder 


Sea . 
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Air Conditioners Use 
Much Fabricated Steel 


B CONSTRUCTION of a large num- 
ber of new houses is expected to in- 
crease steel consumption in a num- 
ber of lines. One product already 
showing increased activity is air 
conditioners, now being included in 
practically all houses in the $7000 
class and higher. A good propor- 
tion of new houses in lower price 
ranges are also including this 
equipment. 

A study of air conditioners manu- 
factured by the Fox Furnace Co., 
Elyria, O., reveals a large amount 
of steel utilized in their construc- 
tion. Several interesting steps in 
fabrication are also employed. 

Units are made for use with oil, 
gas or coal as fuel. Heating ca- 
pacities range from 50,000 to 331,000 
B.t.u.’s per hour, and full automatic 
control is provided with oil, gas 
and stoker fired models. The auto- 
matic units heat, filter, humidify 
and circulate the air. In addition, 
a refrigeration unit can be supplied 
te cool and dehumidify the air in 
summer, when this also is desired. 

Conditioners Employ Steel 

Series M conditioners, illustrated 
in Fig. 1, have furniture steel ex- 
terior cabinets; corrugated, galvan- 
ized, inner castings; and steel blow- 
er shells, frames and supports. They 
also employ an interesting use of 
steel in the heating element. This 
is formed from 16-gage steel in a 
500-ton hydraulic press with a deep 
draw of about 3 inches. Two of 
these sheets are then welded togeth- 
er to form passages for the burn- 
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Fig. 1—Gas fired air conditioner 

showing exterior cabinet, inner 

casing, formed steel heating ele- 
ments, blower and burners 


ing gases. Internal areas carry a 
number of spot welds to secure 
these sections together, and an arc 
weld is carried around the outside 
edge to fasten and seal the entire 
unit. 

These heating elements are used 
in multiple, the number varying 
with the capacity of the particular 
air conditioner under construction. 
Gas burner and thermostatic pilot 
are located in the lower part of each 
heating element, this type of ele- 
ment being used only on gas fired 
conditioners. 

Several other 


models including 


Fig. 2—Cold riveting 
domes in pneumatic 
riveter to form boil- 
er section of large 
heating elements 


oil and coal burning units utilize 
a heating element fabricated from 
7-gage boiler plate steel in the drum 
section and 12-gage steel plate in the 
radiator. Figs. 2 and 3, taken in 
the modern fabricating shop which 
forms a part of the Fox plant, show 
various steps in the construction of 
these heating elements. 

Fabrication practice here involves 
several unusual steps. After cut- 
ting sheets for the drum or boiler 
section to size, holes for fastening 
to the front door frame are punched 
in both ends. A hydraulic multiple 
punch press speeds this work by 
simultaneously punching a complete 
set of holes in one end of the sheet 
at one stroke. The flue hole is 
punched out next. 


Domes Tack-Welded 


Then the angles for the apron over 
the fire door are cut by oxyacety- 
lene torch in an automatic templet 
guided machine. Sheets proceed to 
the forming rolls where they are 
given the cylindrical shape required 
tc make the boiler or drum section 
of the heating element. 

Domes for these boiler sections 
are generally made of 6-gage plate 
and are deep drawn in the 500-ton 
hydraulic forming press, aligned 
in the top of the boiler and _ tack- 
welded in position. An overhead 
hoist operating on a circular track 
over this section of the shop is used 
to place the boiler in the pneumatic 
punching and cold riveting machine 
shown in Fig. 2. Rivet holes are 
punched around the top, the op- 
erator merely stepping on a trip 
lever to punch a hole, withdraw 
the die and index the boiler ready 
for the next hole. The punching 
die is then changed over to a rivet- 
ing head, rivets inserted and up- 
headed cold in the same machine. 

By punching rivet holes through 
both side and dome sections simul- 
taneously, perfect alignment is se- 
cured without drifting or distorting 
metal to make rivets fit. This also 
enables a tight fitting rivet to be 
used, the body of which expands to 
completely fill the hole during rivet- 
ing. Because the work is riveted 
cold, there is no subsequent con- 
traction. These factors combine to 
produce an unusually tight seal. 

After riveting, the joint is also 
completely welded, giving added 
strength and assurance of a perfect 
seal, one that will remain gas tight 
throughout the entire life of the 
heating element. 

Those models with fire doors have 
an apron extending down to the door 
opening. This apron is punched 
and riveted as described above, the 
portable pneumatic machine shown 
in Fig. 3 being employed for this 
work. 

Radiator sections used with the 
boiler section described above to 
form complete heating elements are 
shaped in a unique manner. After 
forming to a cylinder with the lon- 
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Fig. 3—Portable pneumatic riveter 
and punch used in fastening 
aprons to boiler sections 


gitudinal seam riveted, the radia- 
tor is placed in the hydraulic press. 
A V-section die hinged at the apex 
of the V is inserted in the radiator 
and the press closed, forming the 
crescent shaped radiator section re- 
guired to fit around the boiler. Large 
rollers in this die at the tips of the 
V produce the desired curvature at 
the ends of the crescent. Top or 
moving portion of the press die is 
also somewhat V-shaped. As _ the 
press closes, the moving die enters 
and spreads the hinged internal die 
to change the circular cross section 
of the radiator into a crescent, pro- 
cucing this unusual section at a 
high rate of production and with 
perfect accuracy so end sections 
used to close up the radiator fit 
without any difficulty. 
Arrangement of machine and 
equipment in the fabricating shop 
received adequate consideration so 





Fig. 4—Hydraulic forming press, 

500-ton capacity, used in pro- 

duction of domes and heating 
elements 
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that a smooth flow of work results. 
Sheets enter one end, are trimmed, 
punched and cut out for the apron 
and flue along one side of the shop. 
As they come up to the other side 
they are formed, heads tackwelded, 
riveted and seam welded. Radiator 
sections are then assembled and 
mounted on the drum to form the 
completed heating element which is 
returned to stock. Hoists and jib 
cranes facilitate handling. 

Sheet is handled on roller tables 
for the hydraulic press and mul 
tiple punching operations. 


Steel Failures Due 
To Design Mistakes 


@ In a recent investigation of com- 
plaints due to failures of steel it 
was found that out of about 250,000 
tons of assorted engine forgings 
the failures numbered less than 1 
per cent, according to R. A. Mac- 
Gregor, chief metallurgical inspec- 
tor for the government of India, 
Jamshedpur, that country, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Mining and 
Geological institute of India held at 
Jamshedpur. 

General experience with service 
failures, said Mr. MacGregor, has 
shown that in only a few cases can 
poor quality of steel be blamed. 
The great majority of failures arise 
from the engineers’ misuse of the 
material after it has left the steel 
plant. 


Wear-Resisting Alloy 
Is Introduced 


@ Announcement is made by Michi- 
gan Tool Co., Detroit, of the avail- 
ability of Crobalt, a cast alloy con- 
sisting chiefly of cobalt, chromium 
and tungsten. Highly resistant to 
abrasion, heat and all forms of cor- 
rosion, it may be welded or brazed 
on soft or hard steel. It is being 
used as a cutting metal, particu- 
larly in the automotive industry. In 
cutting characteristics it is said to 
fall midway between high-speed 
steel and cemented tungsten car- 
bide. 

An interesting application for 
wear-resisting purposes is on tung- 
sten carbide tipped tools. Frequent- 
ly the bodies of tipped tools wear 
out before the tungsten carbide. Ad- 
dition of wear-strips to the tools, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is said to solve this problem. 

Crobalt is recommended by its 
makers for use in such _ typical 
items as boring bar pads, locating 


pins, lathe centers, chuck jaws, 
steady rests, plug gages, plug 
thread gages, drill and reamer 


guides, valve seat inserts, scrapers 
for road machinery, locating pads, 
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Flat boring tool tipped with 
tungsten carbide for cutting and 
Crobalt guide strips for long life 


of tool body 


snap gages, tube flaring tools and 
the like. 


Cleveland Welding Group 
To Study Metallurgy 


@ Cleveland section of the American 
Welding Society is sponsoring for 
the benéfit of its members a six- 
lecture educational course, “Funda- 
mental Metallurgy, An Outline of 
Metal Science for Welders.” The 
course will be presented by Harry 
B. Pulsifer, director, Cleveland dis- 
trict laboratory, American Steel & 
Wire Co. Lectures will be in the Bing- 
ham building, Case School of Ap- 


plied Science on the evenings of 
Feb. 2, 16 and 23 and March 2, 16 
and 23. 


Metals in Paper Field 


@ Attempting to distribute infor- 
mation on ways and means that 
pulp and paper manufacturers may 
improve operating efficiency and 
product, International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall street, New York, has pub- 
lished an 8-page paper by A. G. 
Zima entitled “Nickel Alloy Steels 
and Cast Irons in Pulp and Paper 
Industry.” 

Specific illustrations combined 
with tables pertaining to alloys and 
their application are presented with 
a discussion centering chiefly around 
the sulphite pulping process. Copies 
are now available at the above ad- 
dress and may be obtained upon 
request. 
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HIS illustration tells the inside story of Duro-Brace _In this design the outside walls of the sheave are 

Texsteel Sheaves. also reinforced by convex steel plates, which so 

Lightness (in order to reduce bearing pressures to greatly increase their strength as to eliminate dis- 
a minimum) is highly desirable ina sheave, butnone __ tortion even under the severest duty. The result is a 
of its strength may be sacrificed to this end. light, true-running, vibrationless drive always. 

Allis-Chalmers engineers set about this seemingly Duro-Brace Texrope Drives are silent, 98.9% effi- 
contradictory problem and solved it by designing an _ cient, slipless, shock-absorbing, require nobelt dressing 
interior grid-type of construction, which gives the orlubrication, and are not affected by dirt or moisture. | 
strength and rigidity of cast iron with the lightness of Write us for Bulletin No. 2188, which sets forth the 
pressed steel, and a smartness in appearance that advantages that Duro-Brace Texsteel Drives offer you 
adds distinction to any machines equipped with them. in all matters of power transmission. 
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Drive Standardization 


In planning and installing group or individ- 
ual drives, standardization of equipment 


and arrangement economizes in spare units, 


installation expense and maintenance 


B WITH MODERNIZATION © of 
group drives, standardization offers 
many economies in application and 
operation and in connection with fu- 
ture changes. 

When large group drives were in 
vogue the general practice was to 
design each group as a unit. This 
required large diameter shafts 
where the power was applied. In 
many cases the main shaft was driv- 
en by motors as large as 200 horse- 


by placing a motor on each indi- 
vidual shaft. 
Modernization of group drives, 
however, usually requires further 
subdivision of the machines into 
smaller groups of about five to ten 
machines each. Generally a_ re- 
grouping of machines is advisable to 
permit operation or idleness in slack 
periods, of the machines as a group. 
This results in greater flexibility of 
operation and reduces the necessity 
of running a large group, or even a 














power or by even larger engines. 
Many engine-driven groups were small group, to operate only a few 
arranged to drive the entire plant machines. 
through a main belt or rope, and 5- By standardizing the drives and 
ry -e _tmatnshatts Figo ; pioneer method of installation, in any mod- 
afts to individual lines were of ernization program, much can be 
various diameters. This resulted in saved in first cost, in operation and 
a multiplicity of sizes of bearings, in connection with any future 

i hangers and pulleys of various ‘ 

Are | bores. On most of the older instal- 

SO | lations, solid and split cast-iron pul- 

lis- | leys predominated, with some 

sa! bushed split-steel and wood pulleys. 
Most of such equipment, except 

fie bushed pulleys, was not interchange- 

| able and seldom fit on new installa- 

mg; tions. 

Te. Most of such large drives have 

‘he been subdivided, with the main 

‘ou Shafts discarded and other shafts 





driven by individual motors. This 
has eliminated the large diameter 
shafts, clutches and cutoff couplings 
with their heavy friction load. One 
plant reported a 50 per cent saving 
in power by the elimination of the 
Single central drive and mainshafts 


Group drives are standardized as 
to speed, size of motors and 
special steel superstructure for 
mounting lineshafts und motors. 
Photo courtesy Dodge Mfg. Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 




























changes that may be necessary. 
Standardization does not necessarily 
mean all groups are made the same 
size or alike or that all machines 
are group driven. Good planning 
does not always permit this. 

Usually it is possible to standard- 
ize group drives to a single shaft 
diameter, bearing and hanger size, 
to two or three speeds, sizes of mo- 
tor and control, and practically al- 
ways to the method of mounting. 
This permits greater interchange- 
ability of the component parts, ne- 
cessitates a lower investment in 
Spare parts and drive units, and per 
mits reuse without loss in case of 
rearrangement. 


Three lineshaft speeds are suffi- 
cient for most plants; one speed for 











groups of general machine tools, an- 
other speed for screw machines, and 
a third, higher speed for polishing 
and buffing machines. In this way 
the pulleys on the shafts can be 
arranged to give the proper shaft 
speed from standard speed motors 
so the motor pulley does not have 
to be changed in case a motor fails, 
and a spare motor is substituted. 
Not having to change pulleys or 
belts saves considerable time in a 
changeover. 


The same is true of V-belt and 
chain drives. When these are stand- 
ardized as to size and center dis- 
tance, any slight adjustment neces- 
sary in the center distance is easily 
made in the motor base. Chains 
and V-beits need not be changed as 
long as sprockets or sheaves and 
center distances are the same. 

In modernized group drives, mo- 
tors are also standardized in horse- 
power rating. For example, a com- 
mon practice is to use three motor 
ratings, such as, 5, 7% and 10 horse- 
power or 10, 15 and 20 horsepower. 
In this plan the different sizes are 
rated ona 2:3:4 ratio. If a group 
for example, becomes too large for, 
say a 5-horsepower motor, a 7% 
horsepower drive is installed, and so 
on. When too large for a 10-horse- 
power motor, the group is subdi- 
vided into two groups driven by a 
10 and a 5-horsepower motor or into 
two 7%-horsepower groups. 

This powering plan provides ex- 
treme flexibility to meet changing 
requirements with a minimum num- 
ber of spares necessary and avoids a 
multiplicity of sizes of motors. Con- 
trols, also, are of a size to match the 
motors, thus making it easier to re- 
place and to keep an ample stock of 
repair and replacement units and 
parts. In extending electrical cir- 


cuits to the various motor locations, 
leads with capacities for the largest 


motor in the series are installed, 
thus providing for possible changes. 

In most cases the lineshaft can 
be standardized to one or two diam- 
eters, thus making pulleys, bearings 
and hangers interchangeable. The 
common use of split pulleys with 
bushings permits fitting pulleys to 
any diameter of shaft. A line of 


solid cast-iron pulleys with inter- 
changeable bushings recently has 
been placed on the market. 

Metal More Economical 


Standardized metal superstructure 
for supporting lineshafts is always 
an economy over wood because of 
its greater utility in case of change, 
increased rigidity and ease of erec- 
tion. Steel superstructure is of two 
types; one type consists of special 
rolled shapes fitted together in pairs, 
with spacers between to permit at- 
taching cross footings for hangers 
and bolting to the building frame- 
work or to ceiling inserts. This 
type of structure is specially de- 
signed for strength, rigidity and ease 
of erection, and is light in weight. 


Similar crossrails or footings per- 
mit easy mounting of motor or 
countershafts. These sections are 


purchased in convenient lengths and 
practically 100 per cent salvage is 
possible. 

A common practice in large plants, 
where the layout of machines and 
drives is subject to frequent 
change, is to keep an extra supply 
of these steel structural pieces. 
When a change is to be made, the 
spare stock is erected, the lineshaft 
moved and the original superstruc- 
ture placed in stock ready for the 
next change. 

In the other type of superstruc- 
ture two pairs of structural channels 
are used. Each pair is bolted to- 
gether back-to-back, with washer 
spacers between to permit inserting 




























bolts for fastening to the _ roof 
trusses and to attach crosspieces for 
the hangers. Lighter channels are 
used for crosspieces for hanger foot- 
ings and to attach countershafts 
and motors. 

Such structural work must be laid 
out, drilled for spacer bolts, and 
assembled. One advantage is that 
the standard structural channels are 
easily obtainable and made up as 
needed. On the other hand they 
are generally made for a specific in- 
stallation and are not generally 
made to fit every installation, as 
are the shapes specially designed for 
wide application. 

Most important advantages of 
standardization of group drives are 
the ease in installation and making 
changes, the decrease in amount of 
spare units required and the reus- 
ability when changes are necessary. 

Standardization of individual con- 
trol and motor drives to equipment 
can be carried out in connection 
with groups of identical machines. 
However, as each machine should be 
powered according to the charac- 
teristics and work of the machine, 
standardization should not be forced. 

When adapting lineshaft-driven 
machines to individual drive, much 
expense is saved by _ designing 
special fixtures and attachments for 
mounting the motor and control. 
Making changes on the drafting 
board, until an effective and eco- 
nomical fixture is obtained, is less 
expensive than turning the task 
over to a mechanic or welder with- 
out any instructions. 

At least two manufacturers are 
building special fixtures for adapt- 
ing the more common types of ma- 
chine tools to individual motor drive. 
Standardizing on use of such manu- 
factured fixtures is an economy, 
especially where only a few ma- 
chines of any one type are to be 
changed over. This saves the cost 
of all designing and experimental 
work and provides a neat and at- 
tractive mounting. Such fixtures 
have been used profitably where 
whole departments have been 
changed from group to individual 
motor drive. 

Standardization is an advantage 
where carried out within economical 
and good engineering limits. Drives, 
however, should be engineered for 
the requirements, instead of trying 
to fit the application to a rule. Usu- 
ally a sufficient number of applica- 
tions can be fitted into a standardiza- 
tion program to be advantageous 
and profitable in installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance. 


Standardized mounting of these 
air compressor drives gives an 
attractive, neat and economical 
installation, including guards. 
Photo courtesy of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
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Work Speeded by 
Torch-Iron Unit 


gw HEAVY SOLDERING operations 
in production work are facilitated 
by use of a simple device which con- 
sists of an air-acetylene torch and 
a 6-pound soldering copper. 


Shank of the soldering iron is 


Fig. 1—An easily made device for 
heavy soldering operations. The 
6-pound soldering copper is 
attached to the stem of the air- 
acetylene torch 


bent so it can be _ conveniently 
clamped to the stem of the torch. 
The flame plays directly on the iron 
back of the tinned surface, and the 
size of the flame is determined by 
the speed of the operator. Since 
this unit is used generally the pro- 
duction work where portability of 
the equipment is not a factor, it is 
recommended that it be used in con- 
junction with the welding type 
acetylene cylinder, rather than 
small tank acetylene. 


Production Is 

Fig. 2 shows a typical operation 
with this soldering iron unit. It con- 
sists in soldering 25 feet of copper 
tubing on a small boiler fer an in- 
stantaneous water heater. By means 
of the flame-heated soldering iron, 
daily production of this operation 


Doubled 


has been more than doubled. Previ- 
ously, the most that one man could 





Fig. 2—The flame-heated soldering 

iron unit has doubled the daily 

production of water heater boilers. 

Photos courtesy Linde Air Products 
Co., New York 
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turn out in a day was eight heater 
units. Now, however, one man pro- 
duces eighteen units per day regu- 


larly. 

Fig. 3 illustrates another equally 
advantageous use of this soldering 
iron. The operator is soldering a 
copper unit which is part of a soda 
fountain assembly. Since this type 
of work requires an intensely hot 





hot iron 


3—The 


intensely 
speeds the soldering of this copper 
soda fountain unit 


Fig. 


iron at all times, the new iron has 
proved very suitable. Its continuous 
uniform heat has increased produc- 
tion considerably. 


U. S. Specifys 
Welded Boats 


@ OLD METHODS of U. S. cutter 
construction went into discard re- 
cently when Gibbs Gas Engine Co. 
of Florida was awarded a contract 
to build five 80-foot patrol boats 
for the United States Coast Guard 


fleet. 
Government _ specifications _re- 
quired fuel oil tanks and_ other 


metal tanks welded, although type 
welding was not specified. The 2000- 
gallon capacity fuel tanks were to 
be constructed of 14-gage silicon 
bronze, divided into two compart- 
ments of 1000 gallons each, with 
necessary swash plates. The water 
tanks were to be constructed of 
16-gage monel. In addition to the 
tanks, specifications called for full 
length X-strapping on each side of 
pilot house between frames and 
planking, to retain fore and aft 
rigidity—these also were required 
to be welded. 

Using one of three 200 ampere 
P &H-Hansen Smoothare Welders 
purchased, E. L. Bouchelle, super- 


intendent, with his field foreman, 
C. T. McGraw, then began to experi- 
ment with the welding of silicon 
bronze and monel to find the elec- 
trode that would suit their needs. 
It was soon discovered the aver- 
age electrode would allow the par- 





One of welders used in fabrication 
of cutters is seen with monel metal 
water tank in background 


ent metal to flow too quickly under 
the electrode are to be practicable 
for use. 

Experiments were then begun 
with a 5/32-inch carbon electrode 
carrying about 125 amperes. This 
amount of heat was too great, and 
the amperage was gradually worked 
down to around 65 amperes with a 


5/32-inch carbon electrode and ‘'s- 
inch filler rod of silicon bronze, 


where proper 
maintained. 


temperature was 


Positive Cable Grounded 


Flux used was composed of borax 
and silicate of soda. In practice, 
the positive polarity cable from the 
welder was grounded to the work, 
the negative cable connected to the 
carbon electrode and the ‘%-inch 
filler rod fed into the are with the 
left hand. Success of the welding 
depended even more upon the skill 
of the operator than in any other 
type of welded construction. 

Once a method was decided upon 
the welding job went ahead rapid!: 





Pilot house is shown as completed. 
Seams, ports and port frames are 
integrally welded 


to completion. All government tests 
were passed even when tanks were 
filled with distillate and tested with 
three-foot head pressure. 








@ RECENTLY three entirely sepa- 
rate manufacturing companies found 
they were doing so much business 
with each other that they decided 
to merge their production lines. As 
a result, Metal Fabricating Corp., 
Ohio Window Glass Co., and The 
Japan Co. now occupy adjoining sec- 
tions of the building at 5103 Lake- 
side avenue, Cleveland. Various 
types of metal and glass fabrica- 
tions are made and the finish coat- 
ing applied. The finishing opera- 
tions are especially interesting as 
high production rates are obtained 
on many different items. 

As an example, frames for aquar- 
iums made from 18-gage, cold 
rolled, %-inch steel angle sections 
are given a coat of baking enamel 
with a spray gun at the rate of 100 
per hour per spray booth. Medicine 
cabinets with door and two shelves 
are finished inside and out at speeds 
as high as 180 per hour per opera- 
tor, or one in every 20 seconds. 


Since most of the articles pro- 
duced are sold through chain stores, 
keen competition must be met. It 
was this situation that necessitated 
development of the high production 
speeds 


mentioned above. High 


Notable Economies 


Three companies have merged their pro- 
duction lines. One fabricates the metal parts, 
another supplies glass and the third does 
the finishing. Medicine cabinets are finished 
inside and out at rate of one every 20 seconds 


quality work can be obtained at 
these speeds only by attuning every 
factor entering into the operation. 
One of the difficulties first en- 
countered was that of a suitable 
enamel for use in the spray guns. 
Many enamels tried were found to 
run or to give insufficient coverage. 
After much experimentation, a spe- 
cially formulated enamel that would 
permit high speeds in application, 
that would not run and yet afforded 
good coverage was obtained. 


Another problem was the degreas- 
ing operation. This formerly was 
accomplished by heating the parts in 
an oven to vaporize and drive off 
dirt or grease. A temperature of 
500 to 700 degrees Fahr. was em- 
ployed. To speed up this operation 
a degreasing tank which uses a va- 
por solvent was installed. At or- 
dinary temperatures the solvent 
lies at the bottom of the degreasing 
tank as a liquid. However, gas 
burners under the tank heat the 
solvent to 188 degrees Fahr. at 
which temperature a vapor, 4% 
times heavier than air, is driven 
off. The height of this vapor in 
the tank is controlled by a water 
jacket and water cooled pipes 





mounted on the inside surfaces of 
the tank about 2 feet below the top. 
As the vapor rises it condenses on 
these pipes and runs back into the 
tank. This stabilized vapor solvent 
is known as Triad. Both the solvent 
and the degreaser are made by the 
Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit. 


Oil Completely Removed 


In degreasing, the metal sheets, 
boxes, etc., are placed in racks and 
loaded into the tank by means of an 
electric hoist. As the hot vapor 
strikes the metal at room tempera- 
ture, it condenses rapidly and flows 
off the surfaces carrying grease and 
dirt with it. After a short immer: 
sion period, the oil is completely 
removed and the work heated by 
the vapors so that condensation 
ceases. The work load is then taken 
out of the degreaser warm and 
thoroughly dry. Use of this degreas- 
ing operation has made it possible 
to clean 2000 pounds of metal per 
hour, a much higher production than 
obtained with previous methods. As 
most of this material is in the form 
of light metal sheet fabrications, 
this means a large volume is ac- 
commodated. 

With suitable enamel and degreas- 
ing equipment, higher rates of pro- 
duction followed. Some _ difficulty 
was found to attend the enamel 
spraying operation in that the qual- 
ity of the finish varied. This was 
overcome entirely by installation 
of water and oil separators of un- 


Medicine cabinets receive one coat 
of spray enamel in these three 
booths, and then go to ovens for a 
l-hour bake at 235 degrees Fahr. 














usually large size in addition to 
those furnished with the valve and 
meter equipment accompanying the 
spray guns. These additional sepa- 
rators are about 8 inches in diameter 
and 3 feet long. Their use has made 
it possible to obtain a uniformly 
high grade finish at maximum 
speeds. 

One of the most interesting items 
produced by the three companies 
mentioned is a medicine cabinet with 
two shelves and a door with a deco- 
rated mirror. The cabinets are made 
from 22-gage, single pass, steel 
sheets, formed and spot welded by 
the Metal Fabricating Corp. and 
painted by The Japan Co. The mir- 
rors are made specially for these 
cabinets by the Ohio Window Glass 
Co. in the same building, are deco- 
rated by sandblasting a design on 
them and assembled into cabinets, 
these last two operations being han- 
dled by the Ohio Window Glass Co., 
which buys the parts from the oth- 
er two companies and sells the com- 
pleted product. 


Efficient Procedure Followed 


The Japan Co. operates a night 
shift to take care of finish work on 
these cabinets, the Metal Fabricat- 
ing Corp. operating a day shift to 
make the cabinets. High produc- 
tion rates are obtained by carefully 
worked out procedure. 

Cabinets come from the degreas- 
ing operation on trucks holding one 
gross. Each spray booth contains 
two fixtures with pins to support 
the cabinet and lid. Sequence of 
operations is arranged so the spray 
gun operator can keep his gun go- 
ing almost constantly. His helper 
places a cabinet on a fixture with 
the door on top and in the closed 
position. The operator sprays top 
of door, opens door, and sprays in- 
side of door and inside of cabinet 
including both shelves. The opera- 
tor then goes to the other fixture 
and goes through the same opera- 
tions with a second cabinet. While 
he is painting this second cabinet, 
the helper places a metal pin on 
the door and turns the first cabinet 
upside down on this pin which is of 
sufficient length to keep the cabinet 
from closing. By this time the op- 
erator is done with the other cab- 
inet and returns to the first cabinet 
to paint it on the outside as it lies 
in the partially closed, upside down 
position. 

During this time the helper posi- 
tions the second cabinet for the out- 
side spray. Then while the opera- 
tor finishes this cabinet the helper 
removes the first one, places it on a 
loading rack and sets an unpainted 
cabinet in position. The sequence 
of operations is arranged so that the 
spray gun operator does no posi- 
tioning or loading of the cabinets 
except to open the cabinet door in 
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Degreasing metal 
parts at rate of 2000 
pounds per hour is 
possible with this 
vapor degreasing 
equipment 


the first operation which is done 
without stopping the gun. As there 
are always unpainted surfaces wait- 
ing, the spray gun can be operated 
continuously making for maximum 
production. 

The helper’s work in loading and 
unloading the fixtures is timed to 
supplement the corresponding work 
done by the operator so the helper 
works continuously without any un- 
productive periods. During the first 
hour, each operator and helper turns 
out around 180 cabinets. Subse- 
quently, fatigue lowers the produc- 
tion rate but the men average above 
100 per hour for the entire shift. 

After spraying, cabinets are load- 
ed into racks which are run into one 
of two large bake ovens, each 21 
feet long and capable of holding 
three large racks. Here they re- 
ceive a 1-hour bake at 235 degrees 
Fahr. These ovens are of the gas 
fired, radiant tube type with blow- 
ers to circulate air inside them for 
uniform temperature’ throughout 
the load and with automatic re- 
cording pyrometer temperature con- 
trol capable of maintaining a con- 
stant temperature within 2 degrees 
plus or minus. This extremely ac- 
curate temperature control is es- 
sential to produce uniform shades 
of color. Other products utilize 
various types of enamels so an oven 


Fixture set-up in 
spray booth helps 
finish 180 medicine 
cabinets per hour. 
Cabinets are com- 
pletely finished, in- 
side and out, with 
single spray coat 
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temperature range of 180 to 500 de- 
grees Fahr. is provided. 

Another interesting assembly on 
which high production is obtained 
consists of gasoline station display 
signs having six parts. The panel 
is 18-gage steel sheet, the frame 1- 
inch T-section iron and the supports 
2 x 2 x 2-inch U-channels. These 
are dipped in japan, hung on mono- 
rails over a drip pan and oven baked 
at 450 to 500 degrees Fahr. at the 
rate of 500 signs or 3000 pieces per 
day, using two dip tanks, two drip 
pans and two ovens. 


Colors On Separate Parts 


In finishing clothes hampers, 
three colors are provided without 
interrupting production by making 
the hamper in three pieces, the 
hinged top, spot welded side sec- 
tion and formed bottom section. 
Each piece is given its distinctive 
color by spray or dip as required 
and assembled to give the 3-color 
product. Lids are fastened to the 
hampers by extension lips which are 
bent around a wire rolled in the top 
of the hamper to form the hinges. 
The bottom, or end section, is 
formed to fit part way into the ham- 
per section where it is fastened 
with small rivets. The side sections 
are made from 22-gage, single pass, 
steel sheet. Jsual production is 
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Here overhead monorails facilitate 
draining after diping metal parts 
in japan tank at far end of lines 


1000 per 8-hour shift using three 
spray booths. 

Modernistic tubular frame steel 
chairs are made in three pieces, 
frame, back and seat. Frames are 
dipped in japan. Backs and seats 
are sprayed, a production of 1200 
pairs per 8-hour shift being obtained 
with two spray booths. Three fix- 
tures are utilized to speed up this 
work. 

A new item attracting wide atten- 
tion is the “Pooch Bar” for the fam- 
ily dog. It is a metal frame with suc- 
tion cups on the feet and with two 
glass containers for food and drink. 
The metal frames are 20-gage, hot- 
rolled, pickled, steel sheet. These 
are given a synthetic wrinkle finish 
sprayed on at the rate of 1000 in 
eight hours in one booth, and subse- 
quently oven baked. 


Anodic Treating 
Fully Automatic 


@ Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., recently completed 





the first two units of an order for 
eight motor-generator sets to be 
used in the anodic treatment of 
aluminum parts. These sets are 
larger than those ordinarily used 
and fully automatic control equip- 
ment is employed to vary generator 
voltage through a_ predetermined 
cycle of values as required for the 
specified treatment of a batch of 
aluminum parts. Control panel in- 
cludes regular indicating instru- 
ments and equipment for visual and 
manual control. The automatic 
equipment consists essentially of a 
motor-driven field rheostat and 
timer. 


Parts Hung in Bath 


For normal operation, parts to 
be anodized are cleaned and hung 
in anodizing bath. The operator 
then simply presses a button to 
set the automatic control in opera- 
tion. The motor-driven field rheo- 
stat increases generator voltage 
from 5 to 40 volts in 8 minutes. On 
completion of this 8-minute treat- 
ment, the rheostat comes to rest 
and a synchronous timer starts to 
operate. Generator voltage is held 
at 40 volts until the timer completes 
its operation, normally 30 minutes 
but adjustable from 1 to 36 minutes, 
at which time the generator field 
circuit is opened and a warning Sig- 
nal announces to the operator that 
the treatment cycle has been com- 
pleted. Control automatically re- 
sets to its starting position. 

During the treatment cycle the 
voltage and current are recorded by 
graphic meters on strip charts dated 
and numbered to correspond with 
the batch number of the parts 
treated. These charts plus a similar 
temperature chart and a record of 
the solution analysis constitute a 
complete record of the treatment of 


Motor-generator set for anodic 

treatment of aluminum parts is 

rated 1500 amperes, 50 volts, 125 
horsepower 


spa 





view of control 


Side and rear 

equipment which puts aluminum 

yarts through an ancdizing cycle 
automatically 


each batch and give evidence that 
the treatment was in accordance 
with specification. 

In case of a short circuit in the 
anodizing tank or an overload from 
any cause, generator voltage is 
automatically reduced to _ protect 
the equipment from injury. It is 
restored immediately upon removal 
of the overload. 


Develops Aluminum 
Plating Process 


@ William J. Travers, Buffalo, has 
been granted a patent on a process 
for plating aluminum and aluminum 
alloys. Chief among the features 
claimed for the process is that the 
plating may be applied successfully 
by practical platers after brief in- 
structions and with ordinary plating 
equipment. 

The process is initiated by es- 
tablishing a thin anodic film over 
the surface of the article, using a 
mild acid bath with low current 
density. Film then is modified in an 
alkaline solution after which the ar- 
ticle may be plated in the manner 
of all common metals using the 
same equipment, ordinary current 
density and time values. 

This new development, called the 
Chrome-Alume process, can be used 
to cover aluminum with any of the 
common metals, it is said. In addi- 
tion to automotive parts, the process 
has been applied to household uten- 
sils. Aluminum die casting manu- 
facturers in some cases are reported 
as contemplating its use on cast 
parts for trim in exposed positions. 
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Reduce Your Roll Costs 
with Longer Life Rolls 


The longer life of Birdsboro Moly Chilled Plate Rolls is due to their 
greater resistance against spalling, their better surface and greater 
strength. 


This lengthened roll life yields greater tonnage per roll. Birdsboro 
builds longer life into all types of rolls through skilled metallurgical 
control and rigid foundry supervision. 


Write for details on Birdsboro Rolls to meet your requirements. 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


BIROSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Competition Keen 
In Welding Field 


m Newcomers in the welding field 
are struck with the relentless en- 
ergy with which its competitive 
struggles are waged. 

Our own opinion is that all fields 
where there is unrestricted compe- 
tition will show the same condition. 
Often men in the welding industry 


By ROBERT E. KINKEAD 





On this page the author, well-known 
consulting engineer in welding is given 
wide latitude in presenting his views. They 
do not necessarily coincide with those of 


the editors of STEEL 





will fight out a competitive battle 
with full knowledge the costs of the 
fight will mean they both lose 
money. These battles, and there 
are many of them, stop just short 
of actual physical violence. To say 
that competitors in the welding 
field do not really mean it and are 
all good fellows among each other 
after working hours is to display 
complete ignorance of the realities. 
These competitors cordially dislike 
each other. 

But it seems that human progress 
must come, to a considerable ex- 
tent, from the struggles of men 
who are aroused to an emotional 
pitch which necessitates decisive ac- 
tion. Angry and determined men 
get things done. 

All of the politician’s talk about 
the evils of monopoly leaves the 
industrial leaders of the country 
cold. They know more evils than 
the politicians have named or even 
thought of. Monopoly, in the view 





Truck Is Clothed in Steel 





@ Clothed in steel, the streamlined street flushing truck shown is one of 

75 purchased by New York city sanitation dept. from Heil Co., Milwaukee. 

Body is of sheet steel furnished by Bethlehem Steel Co. Water tank is com- 

pletely covered and streamlined to suit contours of chassis. Carrying out the 

streamline motif, the rear is curved downward in a beaver-tail design, and 

fitted with two doors to facilitate pump inspection. Welding is used throughout 
the construction 
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of present day industrialists, is an 
evil to be tolerated only when there 
is no other way—as, for instance, 
the case of a unified national tele- 
phone system. The problems of 
managing what is called big busi- 
ness are already so severe that no 
one wants to invite the insidious 
destruction that usually comes with 
monopoly. 

The feeling in the welding in- 
dustry was well expressed by a 
capable executive whom we ques- 
tioned as to his reason for spend- 
ing so much money he would never 
get back fighting his competitor 
on a job that meant little to either 
of them. His answer was: ‘What 
if it does cost me some money to 
lick those so and so’s? It’s a swell 
fight and we’ll both learn some- 
thing!” 


Cost Less to Weld 


@ Welding of the low alloy weld- 
ing steels, which have been wide- 
ly advertised during the last year, 
has presented no problem, since 
they were developed to be easily 
welded. 

But there is greater significance 
in the welding of these double 
strength steels, as only about half 
the thickness is required in many 
cases. An illustration may be taken 
in the case of a structure made of 
‘e-inch thick carbon steel where 
the plate is to be butt welded by the 
are process. In the double strength 
steels, %4-inch or possibly 5/16-inch 
thick steel would be used for ten- 
sion loading. 

In the latter case, the edges 
would be butted together and the 
weld made from both sides with 
no regular kerf provided. But if the 
single strength carbon steel were 
used, the edges would be prepared 
for a kerf at a considerable cost 
and from three to four times the 
amount of weld metal would have 
to be deposited. Thus, the welding 
cost of using single strength steel 
might well be four times the weld- 
ing cost of using double strength 
steel. Since welding cost is usually 
equal to or greater than the cost 
of the material it is an item which 
may not be easily neglected. 


¢ 


No New Principles 


@ In the article “Science and Tech- 
nology Is Way to Human Progress,” 
which appeared on this page last 
week, the sentence referring to Mr. 
Roosevelt and his administration 
should have read: “Whether one 
chooses to call them statesmen or 
politicians, they have contributed no 
new principles to the art of gov- 
ernment.” Omission of the word 
‘no,’ Mr. Kinkead states, “takes all 
the sense out of the article.” 
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FORMER 
METHOD 
$139.14 


WELDED 
STEEL 
$78.60 





ADVANCE YOURSELF BY PUSHING 
WELDED DESIGN FOR PROFITS 


SING standard rolled steel plates and 
shapes, cut to size, the manufacturer of 
this take-up stand for a crawler shovel is pro- 
ducing the welded design at a saving of $60.54. 
Of the former construction shown, the stand 
cost $139.14. Factory cost of the welded steel 
stand is only $78.60. Weight was cut more 
than 33%. 


LINCOLN 


THE 





By pushing changeover to welded steel construction 
you are bound to contribute to the prosperity of 
your company. Make this your key to advance- 
ment in position and increased earning power. 


Valuable suggestions for the adoption of arc 
welding are contained in the new book, “How 
to Change Over to Welded Design.” Mail the 


coupon for your free copy today. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Are Welding Equipment in the World 1\ 












Name 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO., Dept. Y-457, Cleveland, 0. 


|_| Send free copy of new book, “How to Change 
Over to Welded Design.” 
Machine Design Application Sheets. 









Company 


(_] Send regularly 









Address 





City 
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Lift Truck Is Used 
To Handle Pallets 


@ Lyons Iron Works, Greene, N. Y., 
has introduced a pallet lift truck 
which is designed to handle both 
single or double faced pallets when 
a power truck is not available. 
Openings must be made in the 
bottom face of the pallets by spread- 
ing the boards wide enough to ac- 
commodate truck wheels. Lift truck 
can then be pushed into the pallet, 
and when fully entered, rear wheels 
will drop through the rear opening 
of the pallet and contact the floor. 
By means of a hydraulic elevating 
mechanism, operated by pumping 
the truck handle, the truck is ele- 
vated, lifting the pallet off the floor 
without interference with the _ bot- 


tom boards due to the single frame 














Lyons lift truck has a 4000 pound 

capacity and can be lowered 3'; 

inches or elevated 3 inches. U- 

shaped carrying platform has an 

overall length of 48 inches includ- 
ing rollers 
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construction of the elevating plat- 
form of the truck. 

Two sets of rollers mounted on 
the rear of the U-shaped platform 
of the truck facilitate the entrance 
of the truck into the pallet by rais- 
ing the rear end of the truck frame 


when they contact the bottom 
boards allowing wheels to enter 
easily. 

Lift truck is designed for use 


with pallets 48 inches long by 36 
inches wide with end boards 6 inches 
wide and a minimum opening of 
6‘ inches. Frame side bars are 
made of high carbon steel. The two 
front wheels are equipped with 
Timken roller bearings and are 7 
inches in diameter with a 2-inch 
face. The four rear wheels are 3% 
inches in diameter with a_ 3-inch 
face. 


Reversible Ratchet 
Is Fully Enclosed 


@ Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Al- 
lentown, Pa., has placed on the mar- 
ket a reversible ratchet with a han- 
dle for *s-inch, square drive sockets 
and attachments. 

Ratchet is light in weight and 
fully enclosed to keep out all dust, 
grit and grease. The %-inch lug 
makes it adaptable for use with all 
%-inch, square drive sockets and 
attachments. On the other side of 
the head is a %-inch square open- 
ing for use with the same sized 
adaptors or for use on small com- 
pressors, motors and shut-off valves. 

Tool is made of CV chrome-van- 
adium steel, chromium plated and 
highly polished. It has a round 
knurled handle which insures a 
firm, comfortable grip. 


Electric Saw Is Compact 


@ Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md., is announcing a new 7- 
inch portable electric saw which has 
been reduced in weight and length 
through a close-coupled design, and 
has a maximum depth cut of 2% 
inches. 

Motor power of unit has been in- 
creased and is transmitted by worm 
gears to the blade. Cool motor op- 
eration is assured by ventilation 
supplied by a fan and vent slots. 
Saw table may be tilted for angle 
or bevel cutting and locked at any 
angle from 0 to 45 degrees. Unit 
is provided with a detachable, ad- 
justable, rip-fence, which measures 
and guides rip-cutting up to 6 
inches wide. A notch in front of 
saw table makes it easy to follow 
penci! marks or other guides. 

Various blades and abrasive disks 
are available, adapting this unit to 
rip-sawing, cross cutting, metal cut- 
ting, slotting marble, asbestos, tran- 
site, tile and porcelain. Telescop- 
ing guard covers the blade at all 
times except when actually cutting. 


Inner guard, mounted on ball bear. 
ings, opens as saw advances into 
the work, and springs close it the 
instant cut is finished. Outer guard 
swivels on spindle housing 
to follow depth-of-cut adjustment. 
A 2-pole release switch mounted in- 
side the unit’s grip handle avoids 





Black & Decker electric saw has a 

2-pole, instant release switch 

mounted inside the grip to avoid 
accidental operation 


accidental turning on and cuts off 
immediately as the operator’s grasp 
is released. 


Industrial Spotlight 
Casts Much Light 


@ Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Ill., has placed on the mar- 
ket an industrial spotlight capable 
of high intensity illumination at tool 
point of machines or over small 
areas of work benches. : 

Light values approximating 1000 
foot candles can be built up over 
restricted areas of vertical or hori- 
zontal surfaces due to the angular 
adjustment feature which is an in- 
tegral part of the design. Glare is 
reduced to a minimum through the 
use of dead black, internal louveres 
which are removable when a less 
highly concentrated beam is desired. 

Where color correction is desired, 
a daylight glass cover is employed, 
giving a color temperature of 4200 
degrees Kelvin. The intensifiers are 
recommended for such service as 
fine assembly and inspection work, 
die surfaces, overhanging machines, 
for engraving, tool making and il- 
luminating the inside of ovens and 
processing machinery. 

Spotlights are available in adjust- 
able focus types from 60 to 200 
watts using medium base lamps, and 
in fixed focus, 300 to 500 watt mogul 
base types. They are supplied with 
brackets tapped for % or *%-inch 
conduit. All of the models have pol- 
ished aluminum alloy reflectors, ex- 
ternally finished in green lacquer. 


Truck Lifts Objects 


@ Smith Devices, 2245 North 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, has in- 
troduced a redesigned line of steel 
and electric weided trucks which are 
said to lift, tilt and easily handle 
objects which are ordinarily hard 
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| Wega design, and appearance are 
A important factors that lead cus- 
tomers into buying some manufac- 
tured products and rejecting others. 

Products fabricated from American 
Quality Cold Rolled Strip Steel have 
the smooth eye-appealing finish that 
merchandise off the 
counters. It 


helps move 


dealers’ shelves and 
helps keep prices within the range 
of your customers’ pocketbooks, too, 
For its cost is much lower than some 
of the more expensive metals. The 
ease with which it can be fabricated 
will 
wasted 


reduce your rejections and 


metal to a minimum. 


Perhaps you can find a means for 


US'S AMERICAN 


AMERIC 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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improving your own product. at 
worthwhile savings through the use 
of American Quality Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel. Our sales representatives 
will be glad to offer you assistance in 
the application of cold rolled strip 
steel to vour needs. 


Coid Rolled 


Strip Steel is uniformly rolled from 


\merican Quality 


QUALITY COLD ROLLED 


COMPANY 


AN STEEL & 


Cleveland, Chicago and New 


WIRE 
York 









It is made in a 


the finest matertals. 


complete range of widths, edges, tem- 
pers and finishes and is avatlable in 
coils or in cut lengths according to 
your requirements. An investigation 
of the advantages and economies in 
the use of cold rolled strip steel may 
help you improve your products and 


reduce your manutacturing costs. 


STRIP STEEL 


United States Steel Products Company, New York. Export Distributors 


UNITED. STATES STEEL 
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to handle with an 
truck. 

Trucks have 16 and 20-inch diam- 
eter ball bearing steel wheels and 


ordinary hand 





Smith hand truck is fabricated of 

steel and electric welded. It can 

be used to empty drums and 
barrels into vats and tanks 


roll easily with the load. Illustrated 
truck will pick a drum up from the 
flat and upend it. Drum can be 
turned in the truck for emptying. 
The truck has a safety grip to pre- 
vent dropping the drum while it is 
draining. Same truck with com- 
bination hookup will handle barrels 
and boxes. 


Coal Crusher 
Can Be Regulated 


® Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a 2-roll spring-relief coal 
crusher which is known as chain 
drive type C. 

A feature of the coal crusher is 
the use of cut tooth wheels and Sil 
verlink roller chain for forming the 
driving connection to both rolls from 
crusher countershaft, which is 
mounted in antifriction bearings. 
toll shafts are carried in heavy rig 
id bearings, with one shaft adjust 
able to vary the size of the product 
or to compensate for wear. Adjust 
ing sleeves are provided with relief 
springs as a protection against ex 
cessive stresses, and any shock from 
these springs is transmitted direct 
ly to the welded frame. 

Rolls are of the segmental type, 
having cast iron spiders to which 


are bolted heavy alloy iron segments, 
treated to a 


heat hardness of 500 
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to 600 Brinell. Segments can be 
easily taken out without removing 
the side housing. 

Other features include compact 
design, unbreakable  all-welded 
framework, smooth, quiet operation 
and low maintenance cost. Accord- 
ing to tests and actual service, the 
unit has shown that more accurate 
sizing of the product is possible, and 
also smaller fly wheels and higher 
speed motors can be employed. 


Equipment Allows 
Better Welding Job 


@ Welding Engineering Co., 2872 
North Forty-First street, Milwau- 


kee, has placed on the market two 
developments in the welding field. 
One is a fiber helmet designed to give 
the operator more ventilation, and 
the other is a flexible welding ca- 
ble which allows more freedom 
during welding operations. 

Helmet is light in weight, weigh- 
ing about 1 pound. Its sides are 
brought close to the head to protect 
from flashes of other operators. 
Headgear is fitted so helmet will 
rest back on the head, allowing for 
work inspection. A quick nod brings 
helmet back into position, allowing 
both hands free to work. 

Flexible welding cable has a thick 
coating of 60 per cent Para rubber 
strengthened by a braid of cabled 
cotton. This is said to make the 
cable elastic and waterproof. Flexi- 
bility of cable lessens the strain on 
operator and allows more freedom 
to work, it is claimed. 


Wrenches Are Longer 


@ J. H. Williams & Co., 75 Spring 
street, New York, has placed on 
the market three new double-head, 
double offset, 12-point box Super 
wrenches to its line. Wrenches are 
designed for heavy service. They 
range in length from 23 to 27 inches 
with openings from 1 7/16 to 2 
inches. 

Wrenches are strongly built and 
designed to permit work in close 
quarters. Much leverage is obtained 
by their extra length. They can 
completely rotate a hex nut where 
the swing of the wrench is limited 
to 30 degrees, less than 1/10 of a full 
turn. These tools are forged from 


Roll shafts of this 
Link - Belt 
crusher are carried 
in heavy rigid bear- 
ings with one shaft 
adjustable to vary 


coal 


size of product 


a chrome-molybdenum steel, heat 
treated and finished in chromium. 


Motor Is Mounted 
On Drill Spindle 


@ Edlund Machinery Co., Cortland, 
N. Y., has placed on the market a 
drilling machine which has the mo. 
tor mounted directly on the spin- 
dle to operate it at speeds from 
600 to 3600 revolutions per minute, 

Machine comes in sizes having 
an overhang of 8, 12 or 15 inches, 


Fight spindles can be provided, 
each equipped with ball bearing 
back gear, semi-automatic power 


feed, reversing motor and controls 
for tapping, and equipment for 
supplying coolant to the work and 
spindles. 

Speeds are selected on the unit 
by turning a knob in front of the 
machine. A dial indicates the speed 
being attained. The semi-automatic 
power feed engages when the drill 


touches the work. By raising the 
feed lever, the feed cam can be 
disengaged. A dial also’ controls 


the depth of the feed cam. 
Machines with muliiple spindles 
can have each of its motors stopped 





This Edlund drill which has a 

motor mounted directly on the 

spindle can attain speeds between 

600 to 3600 revolutions per minute. 

Eight spindles can be provided 
with this unit 


individually by means of a drum 
control or it can be stopped entire- 
ly by applying a foot control. 


Small Parts Are 
Machined on Lathe 


@ Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has introduced a back-geared, 
screw-cutting lathe which is used 
for small part machining and 
swings diameters up to 6 inches. 
Lathe is built in two bed lengths 
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lathe 


Atlas 6-inch back-geared 

has reversible power feeds and 16 

speeds between 54 and 3225 revo- 
lutions per minute 


- 


with a 12 or 18-inch capacity be- 
tween centers. Thread cutting range 
is 8 to 96 threads: per inch, right or 
left hand. Built-in adjustable coun- 
tershaft is attached directly to the 
lathe. Unit is powered by a V-belt 
drive from motor to countershaft 
to spindle. Headstock spindle is ma- 
chined from a solid bar of steel, 
ground and polished. Unit is equip- 
ped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings which provide a minimum 
of friction for radial and thrust 
loads. 

Carriage bearings, tailstock bear 
ing, and cross slide and tool post 
slide dovetails have gibs or lamin- 
ated shims to take up adjustment 
and maintain accuracy. Headstock, 
bed, legs, carriage, compound rest, 
tailstock, gear guards, countershaft 
support and switch bracket are 
heavy, gray iron castings. Other 
small parts are fabricated of Za- 
mak, a rugged, metal alloy. The 
lathe has 16 speeds between 54 and 
3225 revolutions per minute. 


Cement Is Applied 
By Pneumatic Hose 


® Concretor Co., Franklin & East 
streets, Elkhart, Ind., has_ intro- 
duced a Concretor which pneumat- 
ically applies concrete, refractory 
and other materials in coatings 
several inches thick of any desired 
consistency. 

In the application cement and ag- 
gregate, mixed dry, are blown 
through a hose to the nozzle where 
water from a separate hose is added 
in the mixing chamber. Hydration 
is made with less than 4 gallons of 
water per sack of cement. No excess 
water for lubrication is necessary. 

Concretor is made in 3 sizes. Type 
D is suitable for any kind of pneu- 
matic application work. Type R is 
for light work and type F for very 
large capacities. The two former 
types are made in either single or 
double chamber models. Single 
chamber models must be shut down 
to reload and thus operate inter- 
mittently. Double chamber models 
operate continuously, the lower 


chamber containing a reserve to 
feed out while upper chamber is 
refilled. 


Material is introduced as through 
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an air lock, passing through one 
valve and then another so lower 
chamber is always under pressure 
and feeding material. 

All Concretors can be furnished 
with either air, electric or gasoline 
motors. Nozzle can be taken apart 
by hand and very easily cleaned. 
Chrome steel bell valves seat on 
oversize rubber seals. Stainless steel 
feed-wheel prevents adherence of 
material in pockets. Bronze and 
heavy, precision ground, hardened 
steel worm gears are sealed in oil. 
Grease fittings are provided for the 
ball shaft. 


Light Duty Pump 

Fabricated for Spraying 
wm Hardie Mfg. Co., Hudson, Mich., 
has placed on the market a light 
duty, high pressure No. 99 pump 
for spraying purposes. The pump 





This Hardie spray pump delivers 
4 gallons of water per minute 
when operating under 300 
pounds pressure per square inch 


embodies all the design and con- 
struction features of the larger 
pumps. 

When operating at slow speed, 120 
revolutions per minute, pump deliv 
ers 4 gallons of water or spray liquid 
per minute at 300 pounds pressure 
per square inch. Features of the 
pump include clean oil lubrication 
for every moving part including 
plunger, plunger cylinder on plunger 
cup, heavy forged crankshaft, large 
replaceable bearings, stainless steel 
gasketless valves, standard built-in 
pressure regulator and air chamber. 


Differential Control 
Increases Counter Speed 


@ United Cinephone Corp., 43 Thir 
ty-third street at Queens boulevard, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has devel 
oped a ratio differential control 
which multiplies the speed of a me 
chanical counter, depending on the 


desired ratio of counting to counter 
speed. 

Device does not depend upon im- 
pulse charging of a condenser but 
furnishes one impulse to the final 
counter circuit for a definite num- 
ber of interruptions of the light 
beam. Ratio, it is claimed, is ac- 
curate and unchanging. 

A frequent reason for inaccura- 
cies of mechanical counters as their 
limited counting speed is approached 
is the decrease in the length of 
time counter is energized or deener 
gized. With the ratio differential 
control, counter is energized and 
deenergized just 50 per cent of the 
time regardless of the percentage 
of time the beam is interrupted. 
Standard scale-of-two control sup 
plied with Veeder-Root reset counter 
will safely count up to 5000 per 
minute. 


Difficult Parts Are 
Machined on One Unit 


@ W. B. Knight Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, has placed on the market a 
No. 30 milling machine which not 
only is capable of doing a wide 
range of plain milling and boring 
but also machines difficult and un- 
usual parts without special equip- 
ment. 

Heavily reinforced steel column 
of this machine is cast integral 
and supports the table and spindle 
units. The forged chrome nickel 
steel spindle is driven by hardened 
ground and lapped spiral bevel 


gears insuring both rigid transmis- 
sion of power and a smooth drive. 
alloy 


Heat treated steel change 





Knight No. 30 milling machine 


has sixteen spindle speeds in 
geometrical progression from 80 


to 1600 revolutions per minute 
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gears are mounted on antifriction 
bearings and run in oil. Table unit 
is of a semi-bed type being support- 
ed at the outer end of the knee as 
well as at the column. Table is 
tilted by work screw with gradua- 
tions indicating degree of tilt, and 
may be adjusted to either side of 
the horizontal plane for angle mill- 
ing. It may also be kept square 
with the spindle at all times by ad- 
justing the eccentric bushing in the 
outer table support. To increase 
both the longitudinal and_ throat 


range it is possible for table unit 
to swivel around the column. 
Machine is driven by a short V- 
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to a twin disc clutch. 


belt drive 
Brake is operated by disengaging 
the clutch. When this is done spin- 


dle stops immediately. Positive and 
automatic throwouts are provided 
for spindle feed in either direction. 
Tool changes are made at the spin- 
dle nose. Unit is also equipped with 
dials for selecting speeds and feeds. 


Combination Starter 
Uses Circuit Breakers 


@ Allen-Bradley Co., 1113 South 
First street, Milwaukee, has intro- 
duced a combination starter utiliz- 
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@ One welded girder of a 200 ton — 100’ 0” 
span, all welded Cleveland Crane being 


lifted into place. 
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ing circuit breakers. It is available 
with either a maximum rating of 
30 horsepower, 220 volts, or 50 
horsepower, 440 to 450 volts. 

Unit consists of a hand-operated 
disconnect switch and an automatic 
starter. Disconnect switch of this 
unit has been replaced by circuit 
breakers. Automatic starting switch 
is of the solenoid type with double 
break, silver alloy contacts and two 
thermal overload relays. Circuit 
breaker is enclosed in a molded 
bakelite case and has three poles 
eperated by one lever. It can be 
tripped open or closed in the same 
manner as an ordinary disconnect 
switch. However, overload in any 


pole trips a bimetal thermal unit 
and opens breaker. Poles are also 
equipped with an_ instantaneous 


magnetic trip. 

tesisto-therm relays on the auto- 
matic starter protects the motor 
from sustained Short 


overloads. 





This Allen-Bradley combination 

starting switch with circuit 

breakers has a hand-operated 

disconnect switch and an auto- 
matic starter 


circuit protection is also provided 
with bimetal and magnetic trips on 
the circuit breaker. 


- 


Improves Steel Chain 


@ Designed for use where high ten- 
sile strength is required from light 
weight material, Stro-Lite, hand 
made steel chain, has been improved 
by its manufacturer, Carroll Chain 
Co., Columbus, O. 

This chain has each link expertly 
welded and entire length specially 
heat treated, with a soft core and 
hard surface to give long wear. For 
comfortable handling, it is highly 
polished. Nominal sizes range from 
the 7/32-inch chain with 15 links 
per foot and weight of 55 pounds 
per hundred feet, to the 1-inch 
chain with 5 links per foot and 
weight of 1050 pounds per hundred 
feet. Sizes larger than 9/16-inch are 
self-colored or blacked. 
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New Tires for Industrial 
Tractors and Trailers 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


dinary tires to become soft and 
spongy, and under such conditions 
tires are susceptible to rapid tread 
wear, cutting and chipping. 


New System Benefits 


@ Recent installation of a complete 
materials handling system in a mid- 
western plant that manufactures 
automotive products is reported to 
have resulted in larger returns to 
both employer and employes. As a 
result of reduction of waste, better 
quality merchandise has been made 
possible, with higher wages and 
lower cost—typical of what well de- 
signed and properly applied mate- 
rials handling equipment accom- 
plishes. 


One Story Elevator 


B Various types of elevators, some 
stationary and others portable, have 
been utilized in the past to aid han- 
dling of materials between floors in 
manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments. Recently an installa- 
tion was made of a new type for 
lifts up to approximately 12 feet 
with capacity up to 5000 pounds. 
Platform is 78 by 118 inches and re- 








provides 
Photo 


Jersey 


New freight elevator 

access on three sides. 

courtesy Revolvator Co., 
City, N. Jd. 
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quires a shaftway of only 90 x 120 
inches. Rails, cables, anchorage and 
counterweights take up only 11 
inches along one side while elevator 
machinery is located overhead. 

One important feature is that all 
three sides of the car are available 
for openings. Doors open on a load- 
ing platform while two levels inside 
the building are also served. Con- 
struction of guides and supports is 
such that they can be removed 
readily and set up at a new location 
of similar dimensions. Instantane- 
ous self-aligning type safeties act 
in the event any of the cables break. 


Use Hydraulic Lifts 


@ Hydraulic lifts for raising indus- 
trial trucks and skid loads to the 
level of motor truck tailboards are 
becoming more common in manu- 
facturing plants. In one New Eng- 
land plant, such a lift is located in 
the center of the shipping room 
floor. In a nearby plant, the lift 
is installed in a section of the truck 
loading platform in the rear of the 
shipping department. 
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Use Plastic on Gages 


@ Newest Multi-Pointer gages and 
boiler meters manufactured by 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, are 
equipped with indicating scales of 
ivory Plaskon. Advantage has been 
taken of the translucent qualities 
of the plastic and the gages are now 
illuminated. 

Diffusion of light through the scale 


sharply outlines the instructions 
which have been engraved in black, 
facilitating reading in dark boiler 
rooms. With the new plastic, scale 
faces have been set on the same 
plane and an offset effect has been 
provided. 


Howe Lecture on Cast 
Iron in Reprint Form 


@ International Nickel Co. Inc., 67 
Wall street, New York, has prepared 
reprints of the Henry Marion Howe 
memorial lecture on “Progress in 
Improvement of Cast Iron and Use 
of Alloys in Iron,” which Paul D. 
Merica, vice president of the com- 
pany, presented before annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
in 1937. 

Dr. Merica reviewed the remark- 
able improvements of recent years 
in cast iron, the development hav- 
ing followed the lines established 
by steel, namely, control of the 
processes of production, extensive 
uses of alloys, and, more recently, 
perfection of sound heat treatment 
practices. 

Present widespread use of nickel 
cast irons for camshafts and crank- 
shafts of gasoline and diesel engines, 
as well as for gears, cams, dies and 
other applications where strength, 
toughness and wear resistance of a 
high order are required, constitutes 
impressive evidence of the progress 
made, it is pointed out. Compar- 
able progress has been made in the 
field of super-hard irons for crush- 
ing, grinding and pulverizing serv- 
ice and in more highly alloyed com- 
positions resistant to corrosion and 
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Readers’ 


Cimatool Co., Day- 


Chamfering 
ton, O., has issued a folder which 
gives a comprehensive treatment of 


gear chamfering. Besides illustra 
tions and specifications, engineering 
data is embodied. 


Rotoblast Cleaning Pangborn 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md., has issued 
a folder describing and illustrating 
the Rotoblast castings cleaning unit. 
Some specifications are included in 
the folder. 


Protective Coatings —M. W. Kel- 
logg Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
available a bulletin containing in- 
formation on IBS aluminum coat- 
ings. Illustrations showing typical 
applications of the coatings and 
specifications are embodied. 


Grinders Dumore Co., Racine, 
Wis., has issued a 2-color folder 
illustrating its latest line of grind- 
ers. Specifications are given with 
each illustration. The folder is en- 
titled, “A Grinder and Speed for 
Every Need.” 

Switchgears—Delta-Star Electric 
Co., 2400 Block, Fulton street, Chi 
cago, has issued bulletin 66 describ- 
ing its line of metal-clad switchgears. 
Many illustrations and specifications 
are embodied in the bulletin along 
with some engineering information. 


Punching Units Progressive 
Welder Co., 737 Piquette avenue, 
Detroit, has published bulletin 3803 
describing its hydraulic punching 
units. The bulletin contains illustra 
tions and specifications regarding 
the units. 


Hoists Northern Engineering 
Works, 2615 Atwater street, Detroit, 
has available bulletin H-104 illus 
trating a few of the many types of 
Hi-Lift hoists which are manufac 
tured by the company. Some speci- 
fications are given. 


Pneumatic Machinery Curtis 
Pneumatic Machinery Co., 1996 
Kienlan avenue, St. Louis, has avail- 
able a 28-page booklet giving sum- 
maries by industries of practical 
applications of air power. Besides 
illustrations, much research data is 
included. 

Compressors. Pennsylvania Pump 
& Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., has 
available bulletin 180 which de- 
scribes its horizontal Duplex, double 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may 
be obtained by writing directly to the companies 
involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 
Service Department, 


Street, Cleveland 


acting air or gas compression for 


either single or 2-stage compres- 


sion. The bulletin also contains il- 


lustrations, specifications and engi 
neering data. 


Straightening Machines Medart 
Co., 3500 DeKalib street, St. Louis, 
has issued a booklet describing its 
line of bar and tube straightening, 
polishing and sizing machines. II- 
lustrations and_ specifications are 
given along with considerable engi- 
neering data. 

Pulleys—Hill Clutch Machine & 
Foundry Co., 6400 Breakwater av- 
enue, Cleveland, has published cat- 
alog 37-C which lists machine mold- 
ed, cast iron pulleys, ranging in size 
from 6 to 72 inches in diameter. 
Much technical information is in- 
cluded. 

Lathes South Bend Lathe Works, 
425 East Madison street, South 
Bend, Ind., has available a 72-page 
catalog illustrating and describing 
the entire line of back-geared, screw- 
cutting, metalworking precision 
lathes which it manufactures. Much 
engineering data are included. 


Neoprene.—_E. I. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
published volume 1 of its publication 
entitled, ‘““The Neoprene Notebook.” 
Publication is planned to give the 
engineer and manufacturer informa- 
tion, laboratory data, and applica 
tion reports on Neoprene. 

Recorders.—Bristo] Co., Water 
bury, Conn., has issued bulletin 496 
giving information on the use of its 
electrical recorders as used to give 
close control and reveal losses in 
excess power consumption that may 
be eliminated. Engineering data 
are included. 

Conveyors Standard Conveyor 
Co., North St. Paul, Minn., has is- 
sued catalog No. 2 which illustrates 
and briefly describes the various ap- 
plications of conveyors in steel mills, 
foundries and machine shops. De 
tailed drawings and_ specifications 
are given of the latest bearings de 
signed for these industries. 


Bearings.-New Departure, divi 
sion General Motors Corp., Bristol, 
Conn., has released a booklet en- 
titled “Interchangeable Bearings.” 
The publication, No. R10, contains 
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numerically arranged lists of com 
petitive ball bearings, with corre. 
sponding numbers of interchange. 
able New Departure bearings. Space 
is also devoted to alphabetically ar. 
ranged definitions of letters and let. 
ter combinations used by manufac. 


turers to identify bearing character. 


istics. 

Tile Conduit —~American 
Steam Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y,, 
has published a revised 8-page bul- 
letin No. 35-67A on Adsco-bannon 
tile conduit and corning filler in. 
sulation for underground steam or 
hot water lines. Illustrations, de 
tails of construction and their ap 
plications are also included. 


Diesel Engines Caterpillar Trac. 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill., has available a 
31-page booklet describing and giv. 
ing the maximum and rated perfor- 
mance curves of the seven current 
sizes of diesel engines manufactured 
by the company. The booklet also 
contains graphs, engineering data 
and specifications. 


Wires Wire division, United 
States Rubber Products, 1790 Broad- 
way street, New York, has an- 
nounced the availability of a new 
illustrated manual for electrical en- 
gineers, contractors, purchasing 
agents and others concerned with 
standard construction. Specifications 
of wires and cables are also em- 
bodied. 


Electric Furnaces American 
Bridge Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
has published a 23-page booklet de- 
scribing the Heroult electric furnace 
for steel mills and foundries. The 
booklet contains considerable engi- 
neering data and specifications. It 
also includes many illustrations and 
graphs showing types of furnaces 
and capacities, layout plans and 
suggestions as to installations. 


Bearings. Shafer Bearing Corp., 
35 East Wacker drive, Chicago, is of- 
fering catalog 14 which contains its 
complete line of radial-thrust roller 
bearings, and self-aligning ball and 
roller bearing units for a full range 
of industrial and machine applica- 
tions. Illustrations along with 
specifications, tables and engineer- 
ing data are included in the catalog. 
In addition, a price list is also avail- 
able keyed with the catalog. 


Measuring Instruments Cazs 
Zeiss, 485 Fifth avenue, New York, 
has issued an interesting 125-page 
booklet embodying general informa- 
tion on industrial measuring and 
gaging instruments. The booklet is 
divided into five groups which in- 
clude instruments for measuring and 
gaging lengths, for checking angles 
and angular divisions, instruments 
for checking gears, for gaging and 
measuring threads and miscellane- 
ous gaging. Illustrations and engi- 
neering data are included. 
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Steel Buying Holding January Gains 


Operating Rate Off 
Point; Scrap Weaker: 


Auto Output Higher 


g@ CONDITIONS causing steel consumers to _ limit 
their purchases to current requirements have under- 
gone no change and a waiting policy continues to rule 
the market. 

In general the volume of incoming business shows 
a slight gain over the December rate. Specifications 
are well spread and cover all forms and grades of 
steel. That most buyers ask immediate delivery in- 
dicates inventories are well cleared. 

Reduction of $2 per ton in the base price of cold- 
rolled sheets and abolition of the former extra of 
$2 per ton for oiling brings that grade of sheets to 
a parity with its competitive material, hot-rolled, 
single-pickled and oiled sheets. Both these are used 
principally in automotive construction and for other 
purposes as well. The change in price is an adjust- 
ment to meet conditions that have existed for some 
time between the two. 

With production at many centers holding unchanged 
from the previous week and various adjustments at 
other centers to meet demands of light buying the 
national operating rate lost 1 point last week, to 30 
per cent. Chicago was unchanged at 25 per cent, East- 
ern Pennsylvania at 30, Wheeling at 44, Cleveland at 
33 and Detroit at 47. Pittsburgh declined 1 point to 
32 per cent, Youngstown 3 points to 23, Birmingham 
2 points to 61, Cincinnati 16 points to 28 and St. Louis 
8 points to 21. New England gained 7 points to 27 
per cent and Buffalo 4.5 points to 18.5. 

Shipbuilding needs following tanker and cargo ship 
placements are relied on to furnish tonnage over an 
extended period, some being placed currently. New 
bids may be called on the 12 cargo ships planned by 
the maritime commission, some figures being regarded 
as too high. Much of the steel for craft already placed 
has not yet reached the buying stage and will be 
Placed gradually as work progresses. Naval construc- 
tion is beginning to furnish some tonnage as warship 
construction gets under way. 

Low level of railroad buying in markets allied to 
the steel industry is exemplified in the fact that dur- 
ing January only 25 cars were bought. Imminent de- 
cision on the request for higher freight rates, ex- 
pected within two or three weeks, is a deterrent to 
commitments. Whether the expected increase will 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 


DEMAND .. ._ Slightly 


higher than in January. 


PRICES « « « « sSerap 


compos tle in second decline. 


PRODUCTION .. Operaling 
rale declines 1 point lo 50° per 


cent, 
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SHIPMENTS .. . Light 











provide revenue sufficient for large buying is a ques- 
tion, but it is believed pressing needs are sufficient to 
loose considerable tonnage in any event. Inquiries 
now current are of small proportions. 

Steel ingots produced in January totaled 1,723,266 
gross tons, the lowest January in 20 years except for 
1932 and 1933, nearly 18 per cent larger than Decem- 
ber, 1937, and 63 per cent less than in January, 1937, 
which was the highest January on record. Steel pro- 
duction in January was at an average of 29.14 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 25.36 per cent in De- 
cember. 

Finished steel shipments by the United States Steel 
Corp. in January increased 29,252 tons over December, 
to 518,322 tons, the first monthly gain following nine 
consecutive decreases. This was 5.98 per cent higher 
than the December shipments but 55 per cent lower 
than for January of last year. 

Automobile assemblies gained slightly more than 
6000 last week, due to an increase by Chrysler. Gen- 
eral Motors produced 20,950, compared with 21,230 
the week before; Ford’s output was 20,760 against 
20,700 the preceding week; Chrysler advanced to 9050 
from 2950. Other producers assembled 7050, com- 
pared with 6563. 

Weakness in steelmaking scrap, bringing a decline 
of 25 cents per ton on two leading grades at Chicago, 
has caused STEEL’S composite of steelmaking scrap to 
decline the second consecutive week, losing 8 cents to 
$13.75. This is the same level as the first week in 
January. Scrap prices in the main are largely nominal, 
almost the only actual factor being export demand, 
which is effective on the Atlantic coast. The iron 
and steel composite is unchanged at $38.94 and the 
finished steel composite at $61.70. 

The world picture shows Great Britain holding its 
steel production close to its highest level, with mills 
booked months ahead. Continental countries, depend- 
ent on exports, find demand somewhat slack and com- 
petition keen. 
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Feb. 12 Feb. 5 
Iron and Steel $38.94 $38.94 
Finished Steel 61.70 61.70 
Steelworks Scrap .. 13.75 13.83 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET 


Jan. 29 
$38.97 
61.70 
13.90 


scrap, billets, sheet bars, 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressec 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Jan., 1938 Nov., 1937 

$38.95 $38.96 

61.70 61.70 

13.85 13.32 


wire rods, tin plate, wire, 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, 


AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1937 Feb., 1933 | 
$36.74 $27.94 | 
55.92 45.35 
19.19 6.33 
sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


shapes, bars, 
sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Feb. 12 Jan. 


Finished Material 


1938 1938 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.45c 2.45c 
Steel bars, Chicago ... : 2.50 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia “Pere 2.74 2.10 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.25 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.45 2 2.46! 
Shapes, Chicago : J “SO 2.30 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ; 2:25 2:25 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.43 '2 2.44% 
Tank plates, Chicago .... . 2.30 2.30 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 3.15 3.15 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts.. 3.80 3.80 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 3.25 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary.... 3.90 3.90 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ' ; 2.90 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 $5.35 

975 975 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.75 2:70 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 37.00 37.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 2;-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 


STEEL, IRON, 


Nov. 
1937 


2k 
‘S 
on 


NNN 


~) 
Nw 
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WNNNt 
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3.80 


3.25 
3.90 
2.90 
$5.35 


97K 


«40 


$37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
47.00 


Feb. 
1937 
2.20c 
2.25 
2.49 
2.10 
2.05 
2.25 % 
2.10 
2.05 
2.23 % 
2.10 
2.15 


$4.85 


995 


$34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
43.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa. 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh 
No. 2 fdry., Chicago . 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham 


Pittsburgh 


Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 


No. 2X eastern, del. Phila. 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 107.49 


Scrap 

Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melt. steel, 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 


ovens 
ovens 


furnace, 
foundry, 


Chicago, by-product foundry, de 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 
Sheet Steel Pittsburgh 3.30c 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- st eute daliwered ee 
x « 4 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. puaimatin Rolled No. 10 aa 
Pittsburgh 2.40¢ Gary ee ee a hee 3.10e 
Gary se eeee 2.50¢ Detroit, delivered . 3.2ic 
Chicago, delivered ..... 2.53¢ Philadelphia, del. 3.30c 
Detroit, del. .. ; 2.60C New York, del. 3.34¢ 
New York, del. 2.74c St. Louis, del. ps .3.23¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.70€ Granite City, II. 3.20¢ 
Birmingham soccer =— Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.3.62%c¢ 
St Louis del. --0--:- 263 “oid Rolled No. 20 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.2.97%c Pittsburgh 3.45¢ 
Gary aire oe wee 3.55¢ 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Detroit, delivered .3.66¢ 
Pittsburgh _. 815¢ Philadelphia, del. 3.75¢ 
Gary Ai 7 3.25¢ New York, del. 3.79¢ 
Chicago, delivered 3.28¢ Sh nog hea ar. 
Detroit, delivered $26, Granite (ry, ; ere 

New York, delivered 3.49¢ Enameling Sheets 
Philadelphia, del. 3.45c Pittsburgh, No. 10 2.90c 
Birmingham 3.30c Pittsburgh, No. 20 3.50c 
St: Gen, del........ 3.38c Gary, No. 10 3.00¢c 
Granite City, Il. 3.35¢c Gary, No. 20 .......... 3.60c 
Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.3.82%c St. Louis, No. 10 3.13¢ 
St. Louis, No. 20 3.73¢ 


Galvanized No. 24 


Pittsburgh ....... 3.80¢ Tin and Terne Plate 
Gary ia. s0s) Mee 

Chicigo, delivered ree 3.93c¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher 
Philadelphia, del. , 4.10c Tin plate, coke (base 

New York, delivered .... 4.14c box) Pittsburgh .... $5.35 
oy a ee 3.95c Waste-waste, 2.80c; 

St. Louis, del. ae 4.03c Sip. ....: 2.50c 
Granite City, Il. .... 400c Long ternes, No. 24, ‘un- 

Pac. base pts. f.o.b. cars.4.42%c assorted, Pitts. 4.10c 
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Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 


Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 


Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 


Straight Chromes 


No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 
18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates 21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 
Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip 17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Bars 


Steel Plate 
Pittsburgh ...... 2s eee 
New York, del. .. 2.54c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.44%c 
Boston, delivered ... 2.66¢c 
Buffalo, delivered ......2.49%c 
Chicago or Gary .... 2.30c 
Cleveland, del. ....... 2.45%c 
BiTtneneam..c......... 240e 
Coatesville, base . 2.35c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.35¢ 

Pacific basing _—* fo.b. 

ROIS. 5 xx ..2.82%¢ 
St. Louis, delivered cos eee 


. Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
No. 2, E. Pa.. 


Feb. 12 Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1938 1938 1937 1937 
$25.26 26 $25.26 $22.30 
23.50 23.50 20.50 





25.26 25.34 22.51 
25:21 25.21 2221 
24.00 24.00 21.00 
20.38 20.38 17.63 
23.89 23.89 23.89 20.94 
26.135 26.21% 26.21% 23.38% 
24.00 24.00 24.00 21.00 
24.00 24.00 24.00 21.00 
30.24 30.24 30.14 26.54 
24.17 24.1% 24.17 2iat 
107.49 107.35 84.79 
$14.25 $14.05 $14.10 $19.65 
Isto a 12.25 17.75 
12.50 13.2 12.55 19.50 
i520 14.90 15.10 20.75 
15°25 1B.io 16.75 21.00 
$4.25 $4.25 $4.37 $4.00] 
5.29 5.20 5.25 4.25 
l. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 | 


RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES | 


Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh . 2.235¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.46 4c | 
New York, del. 2.51%c | 


Boston, delivered .2.64'%¢ 
Bethlehem , ; . Beee 
Chicago ; : . 2,300 | 
Cleveland, del. 2.46¢ 
Buffalo 2.35¢ 
Guilt Ports .... sae ee 
Birmingham 2.40¢ 


Pacific coast basing pts, 
f.o.b. cars 2.82%¢ | 
St. Louis, del. : . Beaom 


Bars 


Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 


Pittsburgh Sa. 
Chicago or Gary ..... 2.50¢ | 
Duluth en se. =e 
Birmingham ........... 2.60 
Cleveland ; dott 2.50¢ 
Buffalo peters 1.2 2Owe 
Detroit, delivered. piataws 2.60 | 
Pacific coast basing pts., 

f:0.). CAPs ......<.....2oGaae 
Philadelphia, del. ees) 
Boston, delivered . . 2.86¢ } 
New York, Gel. ....6.%. 2.79¢ 


Rail Steel | 
To Manufacturing Trade 


Pittsburgh dias wiSaea 
Chicago or Gary ...... 2.35¢| 
CUOVOIBNG§ ...... ccs ess 2.35¢ 
Moline, III. teececcss Ge 
Buffalo Roca tars eit 2.40¢ 
Birmingham .. .. 2.45¢ 
STEEL 
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0.75 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.35¢ 
‘ole 2.40c 
Philadelphia ... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined — 3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


CRMRSINN kos scasens aoe 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., ee . 2580e 
Gulf ports ... 2.85c 
Pacific coast ports, f. oO. b. 
CAS GOCKE ..cssivecccs. BSC 
Philadelphia, del. 2.75¢c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh 2.30c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., sisienece 

eet TOTS: 2065... 3./ 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to mixed carloads, 
base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 


2.35c 
2.80c 


Standard wire nails $2.75 
Cement coated nails $2.75 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.45¢c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70c 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.40c 
Annealed fence wire ... 3.15c 
Galv. fence wire 3.55¢ 

Woven wire fencing (base 
Cc. L. column) ee 74 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) . .63 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire 2.95¢ 


Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
Cleveland 3.50¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. $2. 


Cold-Finished Car- 
bon Bars, Shafting 


Pittsburgh 2.90c 
Chicago 2.95¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.95¢c 
Detroit 2.95c 
Cleveland 2.95¢c 
Buffalo rT re 3.00c 

Subject to pence entes- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct. 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars 
(Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E Diff 
2000. . 0.35 CO | ae 0.70 
2100... 0.75 3200. 1,35 
a 1.55 te 3.80 
BOOO......2.25 NO sans 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
1 | ree 1.10 
meeo O'S0-1.30 Cr. ok. ices 0.45 
Gao Cr, BOVINE 2.0.52. ee e's 0.15 
ES errr 1.20 
ee 0.85 
oe OE re 1.50 
ROOM: VON, «ss .c ce cwosee 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Piling 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Buffalo ...... 2.70c 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 
Pittsburgh Tree 
Chicago or Gary qe 2.50¢ 
Birmingham base 2.55¢ 
Detroit, del. as 2.61c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.70c 
New York, del. 2.74¢c 
Cooperage hoop, 
PRCBUUTER 266.55 a 03% 2.50¢ 
MOMENI oss 0b xs. 9 as 2.60c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
CIOVGIGRGE 6.6 ci ckiws 3.20c 
Detroit, del. .. 3.41c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.40c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 4.30c 
0.51—0.75... 4.45c 4.65c 
0.76—1.00 6.30c¢ 6.50c 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70c 


Rails, Track 
Material 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $42.50 
telay rails, Pittsburgh 


32.50-35.50 
billet qual., 


20—100 lbs. 
Light rails, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago $43.00 
Do., rerolling quality. 42.00 
Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 
Do., axle steel .. 2305C 
Spikes, R. R. base $.15¢ 
Track bolts, base 4.35c 
Tie plate, base $46. 00 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 


1, 1932, lists: 
Carriage and Machine 
% xX 6 and smaller 65-5 off 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. . .60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 
Tire bolts : 50 off 
Plow Bolts 
All sizes - 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 
packages with nuts at- 
tached 70 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 70-10 off; 


In 


in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


.50-10-5 off 
.50-10-5 off 


Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 


Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% tO ~-inch ...... 60-10 off 


Do., 9/16 to 1-inch .60-5 off 


Do., over 1-inch .60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled eA .50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 75 off 
Headless set screws . 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought 
Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
OPE VGIETIG ies «v5.0 «650 
Structural, Chicago 
ys-inch and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ... .65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l, $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on stee 


1 pipe, 


Pitts, Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
y ; ; . 59% 49 
% ows 62% 53 
1 3 64% 55% 
Iron 
4 26 8 
1—-1% 30 14 
1% 34 16% 
2 , 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 +f 47% 
2%—3 60 50 % 
3%—6 62 52% 
7 and 8 61 50% 
9 and 10 60% 50 
Iron 
2 26% 10 
2%—3% 27% 12% 
4 29% 16 
4%—8 28% 15 
9—12 , 24} 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld . 63 
2, lap weld 56 
2% to 3, lap weld 59 
3% to 6, lap weld 61 
7 and 8, lap weld 60 
10-inch, lap weld 59% 
12-inch, lap weld 58 42 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk Galv. 
4 25 7 
1 and 1 29 13 
1 33 15% 
2 32 15 
Lap Weld 
1% . 23 % 7 
2 25 % 9 
2% to3% 26% 11% 
4 ; ; 28% 15 
4% to8 27% 14 
9to12 23 % 9 
Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Weld 


100 feet 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2" OD x 13 Ga. 13.31 19.35 
ZOD <12 Ga. 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OVD x 11 Ga 17.38 26.02 
2 OD x 12 Ga... 17:33 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga. 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga 47.57 73.93 

6” OD x 7 Ga 73.20 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Rolled Drawn 

1” OD x 13 Ga... .$ 8.41 $ 9.46 
1%” OD x 13Ga.. 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x 13 Ga.. 11.00 12.38 
1%° OD x 18 Ga.. 1251 14.09 
2°OD x 18 Ga:... 2482 15.78 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 35.63 17.60 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.21 19.37 


= ° OD x 12 Ga.. 18.85 21.22 
2 ’ OD x 12 Ga.. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga.... 20.97 23.60 
4%” OD x 10 Ga.. 40.15 45.19 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 26.47 29.79 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 32.83 36.94 
5” OD x 9 Ga. 50.38 56.71 
6” OD x 7 Ga. 77.35 87.07 


Cast Iron Water 
Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago 57.20-58.20 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.20-55.20 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. ... 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 
falo, Young., Birm. $37.00 

Philadelphia 42.30 

Duluth 39.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 
Forging, Duluth 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young 
Sparrows Point 37.00 
Slabs 
Chicago, 
Youngstown 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 
~-inch incl 
Do., over a's 
incl. be 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Young., Buff., 
Sparrows Pt. 2.10c 


base 
43.00 
45.00 


Cleve 
37.00 


PHt&:, 
land, 


to 
47.00 


to 41-inch 


Pitts... Chi., 
Coatesville, 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $4.00- 4.50 
Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur. 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. 11.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.00 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 11.10 
Philadelphia, del 10.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Plants 
Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol 30.00c¢ 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c 
Industrial xylol 30.00c 

Per lb. f.0o.b. Frankford and 

St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25¢ 
do. (450 lbs.) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to job- 
bers 7.25¢€ 


Per ton, bulk, fc o0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.50 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include 


switching 


charges only as_ noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 


ee ore oe 


Birdsboro, Pa. ... 
Birmingham, Ala.t 
Buffalo 

Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Duluth 

Erie, Pa. ; 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, II]. 


Hamilton, O. ... a af 5s 


Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. ... 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. . 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent 


or higher. 

Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham. 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethelehem 27.47 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.25 


Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland from Birmingham 


Mansfield, O., from Toledu, O. 


Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit .. 


Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.21 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 


from Birmingham 


Gross tons, 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
.. .$25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
20.38 sasre 19.38 25.00 
24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.50 24.50 path 6 25.00 
24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
2s Seto 26.255 25.25 26.75 
~~ «<0 24.00 23.50 24.50 
coe BD 24.00 23.50 Seles 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
22.00 pe tink eed be 
. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
25.00 uke 24.50 ee 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 


phosphorus 


25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
25.78 24.66 

26.57 base 26.07 m 
26.30 26.80 25.80 27.30 
26.45 26.95 25.95 27.45 


27.97 
“ee . . . ereee ereee 
25.39 24.89 25.89 


from Chicago, 


25.39 

24.42 ‘fe 23.30 

24.27 25.11 24.61 

23.89 22.89 

24.32 fos 23.82 a 
25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 
25.10 25.10 24.60 25.10 
27.16 27.10 26.60 


27.60 
26.53 27.03 te 
25.58 25.46 


26.34 25.34 





St. Louis from Birmingham 
St. Paul from Duluth 
7Over 0.70 phos. 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 

. 724.12 bey 23.82 Jae 
26.08 26.08 26.58 


Lew Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$28.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace ... 
Pitts. dist. fur. 


. $23.50 
23.50 


Charcoal 

Lake Superior fur... 
do., del. Chicago 
Lyles, Tenn. ; 


. ++ -$27.00 
30.24 
26.50 


Silvery+ 


Jackson county, O., 
7-7.50—$29.50; 


7.51-8—$30.00; 


base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.09; 


8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 


9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 


Jackson county, O., base: 
plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 


$1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pee | Cee . <r $64.60 
First Quality 

Pa.; Til, Ma., Mo., Ky. 51.30 

Alabama, Georgia . 51.30 

New Jersey ie 56.00 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 46.55 

Georgia, Alabama . 41.80 

New Jersey 5 91.00 

Ohio 

First quality 43.70 

Intermediate . ‘ 39.90 

Second quality . ; 35.15 


Malleable Bung Brick 
All “BASES 0.05545. ; $59.85 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


$51.30 
59.85 
51.30 








Pittsburgh district from Neville {Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Dry press . $30.00 
Island . : y and $1.13 switch’g charges Ji | | $28.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 26.45 26.45 25.95 25.95 Magnesite 
ee TS sy 24.55 24.55 24.05 Imported dead - burned 
Nonferrous 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
—Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York’ Lead East Zinc num American Cath- 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. St. L St. L 99% Spot,N.Y. odes 
Feb. 5 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 40.75 41.12% 4.90 4.75 5.00 20.00 13.75 35.00 
Feb.7 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 40.62% 41.00 4.90 4.75 5.00 20.00 13.75 35.00 
Feb.8 10.00 10.12 9.52% 40.62% 41.00 4.75 4.60 4.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
Feb.9 10.00 10.12% 9.552% 40.87% 41.25 4.75 4.60 4.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
Feb. 10 10.00 10.12% 9.52% 40.62% 41.00 4.50 4.35 4.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
Feb.11 10.00 10.12! 9.52% 40.50 40.87 % 4.50 4.35 4.75 20.00 13.75 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per Ib. Nom. Del. buying prices ao” 3.50-3.75 
except as specified. Copper brass = . : *Chicago 3.50-3.75 
products based on 10.00c Ne. iCompesiien Red Brass = rouis |. 3.25-3.75 
Conn. copper New York . .6.10-6.25 Lead 
Sheets *Cleveland -6.75-7.00 New York .. +51 880875 
Yellow brass (high)... .16.62% boegee ei -o.0)-2-02 *Cleveland ...........3,25-3.50 
Copper, hot rolled.......18.12% 9" “0UlS —— ae 3.75-3.87 
*Lead, cut to jobbers......7.75 Heavy Copper and Wire St. Louis ws : 3.25-3.50 
oe i aa : é é eae Line 
Zinc, 100-lb. base .. --10.00 New York, No. LAs -1.25-7.37 New York ..........2.12%-2.25 
Tubes Cleveland, No. 1....... 7.25-7.50 *Cleveland 995-2 50 
High, yellow brass 19.37% *Chicago, No. 1....7.12%-7.37% c+ Touis ............. 2.25-2.50 
Seamless copper .18.62% *St. Louis +» 7,00-7.25 Aluminum 
Rods Composition Brass Borings *Borings, Cleveland. . . .5.75-6.00 
High yellow brass......12.62% *New York ....+++-9-10-5.25 Mixed cast, Cleve.. 9.75-10.00 
Copper, hot rolled ...... 14.62 % Light Copper *Clips, soft, Cleve... .13.25-13.50 
Anodes New York .......... 5.25-5.37% Mixed cast, St. L......9.75-10.00 
Copper, untrimmed.....15.37% Cleveland ..5.50-5.75 SECONDARY METALS 
Wire *Chicago ..5.50-5.75 *Brass, ingot, 85-5-5-5, Icl..10.25 
16.87% St. Louis .5.00-5.25 *Stand. No. 12 alum..16.50-17.00 


Yellow brass (high) 
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grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).. 43.00 


Base Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ; $49.00 
Chem. bonded chrome... 49.00 
Magnesite brick 69.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. II1., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 

all rail oe 

Do., for barge 
No. 2 lump ... 


Ferroalloys 
Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


nea ty 
nl beiceean $22.00 
. 22.00-23.00 


tidewater, duty pd. . $102.50 
Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... 107.49 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 33.00 
Do., New Orleans 33.00 


Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 

TOM «2s emetic 39.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 

allowed, c.l. 

Do., ton lot 

Do., 75 per cent 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 2% carbon 
2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

lb. del. ; Saersya aise 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 

con. del. cars ......1.95-2.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% 1b., cont. 2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod- 

plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
Contract, ton lots .. 145.00 
Spot, ton lots ..... 150.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 


69.50 
80.50 
126.00 
106.50 
121.50 


10.50 


c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 
ee err ae 58.50 


Ferrophosphorus, electro- 
lytic, per ton c. 1. 23- 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 

Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
55-65%, lb. f.o.b. mill 0.95 

Molybdate, lb. cont. f.o.b. 


|| NS aa 0.80 
Technical molybdenum 
trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 
lybdenum, f.o.b. mill.. 0.80 
+Carloads. Quan. diff. apply. 


STEEL 


| 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 
Soft %-In. & tural Floor 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates 
Boston ; . 4.20c 4.40c 5.40c 4.08« 4.07¢ 5.73c 
New York (Metropolitan). 4.12 4.32 4.32 4.00 3.97 5.60 
Philadelphia ieee | 4.10 4.35 3.90 3.90 5.25 
Baltimore 4.00 4.20 4.45 3.90 3.90 5.50 
a er er 4.15 4.35 4.60 4.05 4.05 5.65 
ENS ies oes <4 Sm eal aie Gi pws ie ade 3.90 4.22 4.22 3.92 3.80 5.52 
IEMINED (0: Sony. clte ral b'S.Sla ketal 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.70 3.70 5.30 
Cleveland 3.75 4.16 4.16 3.86 3.86 5.46 
a eee 3.935 4.185 4.185 3.95 3.95 5.55 
NNER, oo. giniin ono, eaeie wrsrave 4.05 4.25 4.25 3.95 3.95 5.55 
Chicago 3.85 4.10 4.10 ste 3.75 5.35 
MMMIOBIOUIB oss cewcn acs 4.10 4.35 4.35 4.00 4.00 5.60 
SIREN dg Sic tae. nie ere a bine 3.96 4.21 4.21 3.86 3.86 5.46 
er een eae ee 4.09 4.34 4.34 3.99 3.99 5.59 
IE io.oco0 5.6 4.0)6 aws.0% 4.34 4.59 4.59 4.24 4,24 5.84 
Memphis 4.31 4.51 4.51 4.21 4.21 5.85 
Rs) 5 a a 4.21 4.41 4.41 4.11 4.11 5.91 
UNEP REEDS 555s bie cae rasieclens 4.79 5.04 5.04 4.69 4.69 6.29 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.85 4.05 4.05 S.t0 3.79 5.96 
Oe) 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 
A 3.75 6.00 6.40 3.95 3.95 6.00 
I a Ia nee ics bay 8 7h ge: ow alt 4.45 4.95 6.30 4.25 4,25 6.00 
Portland, Oreg. 4.00 4.50 6.50 4.00 4.25 5.70 
OE Co ee 4.30 4.80 6.55 4.30 4.30 4.30 
San Francisco ........ 4.20 4.80 6.50 4.05 4.05 5.55 
Cold Cold —— —SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series 
Boston 3.845c 4.65c 4.50c 7.97¢c 6.52c 6.27¢ 
See eae eye 3.92 4.57 4.32 7.82 6.37 6.12 
Philadelphia 3.88 4.53 4.25 
ccs oases ous pielave 4.50 4.15 
a ea dant 4.60 eau ‘ oaks : 
Ee ee ae 3.79 4.35 4.10 7.60 6.15 5.90 
Pittsburgh ee 4.15 3.95 7.70 6.25 8.50 
Rene aera 3.60 4.30 3.95 7.78 6.33 6.33 
SUNN (irs 45's: 5 So's, blalele'n es ie eles 3.78 4.30 4.085 7.89 6.44 6.19 
Co) Ga ane ies 4.50 4.07 7.91 6.46 6.21 
MN fo oie did Riese doce 3.87 4.30 4.05 7.60 6.15 5.90 
BenneApOlS ........- 4.77 4.25 7.95 6.50 8.97 
Milwaukee - 4.41 4.16 7.81 6.36 6.11 
St. Louis 3.96 4.54 4.29 7.94 6.49 6.24 
Kansas City 4.37 4.79 
BOOEIEIGS. i cece sete 4.80 
Chattanooga S eieeats 4.86 
oo)! a ae . 5.24 
Breey WOVICONS . wc cce ss. B00 5.10 seu ; : 
NERS 85 fae he rach bd gre ota is bs Sa 5.85 6.05 ‘ 8.00 8.00 
poruand, Oreg. ........... ~ 5.85 5.85 9.00 8.00 7.85 
Los Angeles 5.96 6.85 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 
St PVGMCIBCO o6ciee sc ictes 9.30 6.80 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 


——-— Sheets 
Hot Hot 
Rolled Roll Ann. 
No. 10 No. 24 
4.15¢ 4.90¢ 
4.07 4.50 
4.00 4.65 
3.95 4.50 
4.10 4.7 
3.97 4.80 
3.75 4.50 
3.91 4.66 
3.935 4.685 
4.00 4.75 
3.85 4.60 
4.10 4.75 
3.96 4.71 
4.09 4.84 
4.10 4.85 
4.26 5.01 
4.16 4.06 
4.79 5.54 
3.80 4.55 
4.25 4.75 
4.50 5.25 
4.50 5.35 
4.20 5.15 
4.50 5.00 
4.30 5.15 
6100 
Series 2300 
8.37¢c 8.97¢ 
9.00 
8.00 8.60 
9.10 8.70 
8.18 8.60 
7.74 8.88 
9.31 8.92 
8.00 8.60 
9.57 9.17 
8.21 8.81 
8.34 8.94 
8.65 
8.70 . 
9.05 10.40 
9.30 10.65 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Feb. 10 


o. b. Port of Dispatch— 


Cable or Radio 


Export Prices f. 
By 


Continental Channel or 
North Sea san, 
metric tons 








British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pou 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£sd current value £Esd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $30.00 6 00 $19.02 76 
Basic be ssemer.. ei rire 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 36.25 7 5 0* 19.50 z 90 
Billets. . ~peesae 7 176 $43.01 5 76 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. . 56.38 11 56 42.00 to 44 550to5 100 
Standard rails........ $50.63 10 26 $46.00 > ix 0 
Merchant bars........ 2.62c 11 15 0 1.9lc 5 50 
Structural shapes 2.37c 10 12 6 1.76c 417 6 
Plates, t4gin.orSmm. 2.58c 11 11 3 2.22c 6 26 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
or 0.5 mm. 3.12c 14 00 2.8le 7 35:0" 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.74c 16 15 0 3.44¢ 9100 
Bands and strips...... 2.95¢ 13 5 01.91lcto1.99ce5 50to5 100 
Plain wire, base...... 4.35¢ 19 10 02.22c to 2.686 6 26to7 50 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.18c 23 5 02 84 to2.94c 7176to8 26 
Wire nails, base. 4.13c 18 10 02.53cto2.7le 7 O0to7100 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $5.63 1 26 Seki le Meee 


British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
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Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $2 
Basic bess. } 
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1 strips 


Last 
£°s 

25 5 9 O(a) $18.48 
OO 5 O Gla) 2.55. 
75 ‘Te io 6.20 
8 ane Se 27.93 
26c 10 2 € 1.73¢ 
55¢ 1l AU 1.62 
46c ll O6 1.58 
6lc 11 14 3 2.0 
Sle 15 15 O§ 3 
l3c 18 10 0 3 
35c¢ 19 10 O 2.4! 
i2¢ 42: £0 1.87 

t & l 

( io & 
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Furnace— 
>I Bel 
Ics F anc 
631% $24.58 725 $25.44 
UH 
7.29 15 67 
32.54 960 97 
2 06c 1.37 32 
1.65 1,100 Be 
1¢ 1,100 3 
O¢ 29¢ 
1.57 t ) 
4.50 3.00 66 
1.660 » 48 1,650 11 
) 2 1,5 2 
4 il 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 10.00 
Birmingham, No. 2 9.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 14.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, No. 1 12.25-12.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 12'50- 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, No. 1 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 13.50-14.00 
Federal, Il. 11.00-11.50 


Granite City, R. R.. 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1. 15.00-17.50 
Los Angeles, No. 2. 13.50-16.00 


New York, No. 1 711.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 13.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 15.50-16.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.) 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.00-11.50 
San Francisco, No. 1 14.00-15.00 
Seattle, No. 1 8.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00 
Valleys, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 10.50-12.00 
Chicago, factory . 11,25-11L.75 
Chicago, dealer . 10.25-10.75 
Cleveland ; 12.00-12.50 
Detroit 10.25-10.75 
E. Pa., new mat. 15.00 
E. Pa., old mat. . 10.50-11.00 
Los Angeles 13.00-16.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis 7.25- 7.75 
Valleys : 12.50-13.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

Buffalo : 11.50 
Cincinnati, del. .. 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland ..... 9.00- 9.50 
Los Angeles 11.50-14.50 
Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis .. . 6.50- 7.00 
Toronto, dealers 5 7.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
is eee 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati .. . 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit ee ae . 7.00- 7.50 
*+Los Angeles ..... 4.00 
oe CS aS Sree 5.50- 6.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ....... 15.00 
Buffalo apg - EAP Y 17.50-18.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) .... 15.50-16.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) .... 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 17.00-17.50 
Detroit ........... 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles ... 18.00-22.00 


Pitts, 3 ft. and less 17.75-18.25 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 


—— LE B: ARS—STEEL ~ 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


ai 


FROGS, SWITCHES 
RAILROAD GRATE 


St. Louis, cut .. 


SHOVELING STEEL 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Boston district 
Chicago, No. 1 net.. 


Boston district .. 
Chicago, heavy 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district 


Cincin., No. 1, deal. . 


Detroit, No. 1, new. 
Valleys, new, No. 
Toronto, dealers.... 


MACHINE TURNINGS 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Boston district. 


Boston district 


CAR WHEELS 





Chicago, iron 15.00-15.50 
Chicago rolled steel 15.00-15.50 
Cincinnati, iron 15.00-15.59 
Eastern Pa., iron... 15.50 
Eastern Pa., steel 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 17.75-18.25 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel 15.50-16.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham j 14.00-14.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 711.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 15.50-16.00 
Buffalo, cupola ... 13.50-14.00 
3uffalo, mach, 15.00-15.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, auto .. 11.50-12.00 


Chicago, railr’d net 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 12.00-12.50 
Cincin., mach. cup. 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland, mach.... 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard.. 14.00-14.50 
Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh cupola.. 16.00-16.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 8.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.50-11.00 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 11.00-11.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net 12.50 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break.. +9.00- 9.50 
N. Eng., del. 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo, break 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. 14.50-15.50 
Detroit, break. 10.00-10.50 
Detroit, auto net. 12.50-13.00 
Eastern Pa. ; 14.50 
Los Angeles 13.00-14.00 
New York, break. 710.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh . 12.50-13.00 


MALLEABLE 
Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 


New England, del... 16.00 
Buffalo : 3 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, R. R...... 14.00-14.50 
Cincin., agri. del... 10.50-11.00 
Cleveland, rail .... 15.50-16.00 
Detroit, auto .. 11.50-12.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R. .. 16.50-17.50 
Los Angeles . 13.00-14.00 
Pittsburgh, rail .. 14.25-14.75 
st. Louis, R. R. .... 13.00-13,50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 16.00-17.00 
i ee eee +12.00 
Chicago . 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. ..... 18.00-18.50 
New York .... +15.00-15.50 
St. Louis ar ... 14.00-14.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) ..... 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 14.75-15.25 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 

Buffalo ... ; 16.00-16.50 
Chicago .........:.« 1450-1500 
Eastern Pa. 19.00-20.00 
Pittsburgh (heavy). 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh (light) .. 17.00-17.50 


Seattle ; ; 15.00 

















Boston district .... 711.00 
Buffalo : . 15.50-16.00 
Chicago ; os oe JewO=aaOO 
Cleveland . . 16. _ 17. 00 
Pittsburgh . 15.75-16.25 
St. Louis 13.00- 13.50 
Seattle ..... jie arg 10.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingiiam ..... 8.00- 8.50 
Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer . $5.25 
Mesabi nonbess. .... 4.95 
High phosphorus ..... 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer : 5.10 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 


Swedish low phos. 


Cents per unit, unit, duty paid nom. 2 
Foreign manganifer- 


Molybdenum ores 
sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 50-529 


Le dee ee non. 45.00 
So. African, 50- 52% nom. 45.00 
Indian, 50-52%.... Nominal 

STEEL 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 78 


Chicago—The flurry caused by the 
recently announced $4 reduction in 
cold-rolled wide material for the au- 
tomotive trade, lasted only a day or 
so because such a movement for 
weeks had been anticipated as in- 
evitable. The reduction came 
through the cutting off of the $2 
extra for oiling plus a $2 cut in 
the price of the sheet. Sharp com- 
petition for certain auto purposes 
had been afforded by some makers 
of hot-rolled single pickled and oiled 
sheets. The effect of the latest price 
move is to put hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled No. 20 gage sheets upon the 
same price basis for automotive con- 
sumption. The cut in these particu- 
lar sheets now has been extended 
by Chicago warehouses into their 
price schedules. But it is the ex- 
pectation that other sheet prices will 
remain unchanged. 

Demand for sheets in this district 
continues low. Even the usual busi- 
ness from stove and refrigerator 
builders has been reduced material- 
ly. The farm implement makers 
still are taking sheets regularly but 
the volume has been reduced. 

Philadelphia—It is pointed out 
that the reduction of $2 per ton on 
cold-rolled sheet base price and 
abandonment of the $2 per ton extra 
for oiling simply represents an ad- 
justment to align more closely with 
hot-rolled single pickled sheets. Net 
prices on base gages 17 to 22, in- 
clusive, now are on a parity. Auto- 
motive demand is slack with one 
large interest now working only one 
shift and a second interest at about 
20 per cent. A strike at a Michi- 
gan engine plant has held up body 
releases from Willys. No automo- 
tive sheet releases of importance 
have been issued for a number of 
weeks. Sheet requirements in other 
directions are small. 

Pittsburgh — Elimination of the 
10-cent oiling charge and reduction 
in price of $2 a ton have given users 
of cold-rolled sheets a $4 a ton reduc- 
tion. Largely beneficial to automo- 
tive producers, the change is not 
expected to result in a great deal of 
business immediately. Production 
of common and full finished sheets 
holds steady at 29 per cent of ca- 
pacity, while jobbing mills operate 
at 25 per cent. Galvanized sheet 
production last week was at 34 per 
cent of capacity, off 1 point from the 
previous week. 

Cleveland—Most important news 
of the week was the announcement 
of a $2 reduction on the base price 
of cold-rolled sheets and elimination 
of the $2 oiling extra. This adjust- 
ment also applies on cold-finished 
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to stimulate buying of that grade 
materially. Consumption of this 
grade is not heavy in New England. 
There has been only slight increase 
in consumption and buying con- 
tinues irregular for currcnt needs, 


mill-run sheets. Producers report 
incoming business’ continues to 
show some improvement but not to 
the extent hoped for. Consumer’s 
stocks are being further reduced, 
but at the present rate of operations 


they are still more than ample to small orders for prompt delivery 
meet current needs. One large pro- predominating. 

ducer in the Pittsburgh district is New York—Reduction of $2 per 
reported to have recently booked ton on _ cold-finished sheets and 
6000 tons of automotive sheets. abandonment of the $2 per ton oil- 


ing extra, brings this grade of sheets 
to the same level of its competitive 
material, hot-rolled single pickled 
and oiled sheets. The adjustment is 


Other consumers continue to order 
on a hand to mouth basis. 

Boston Reduction of $2 a ton 
in cold finished oil sheets has failed 


DETREX DEGREASERS 




















FOR PRODUCTION CLEANING 
AT LOWER COST 


In comparing cleaning methods, look to quality and unit cost—and 


let proved performance point the way to your decision! 


It will pay you to investigate the improved Detrex Solvent Degreasing 
You will find, as have many others, that it is faster . . . safer 


It is the 


Process. 


. more flexible . . . more convenient . . . more economical. 
industrial cleaning process that simplifies cleaning, increases production 


speed, lowers costs, and gives a better job. 


From the complete line of Detrex Degreasers—ranging from small 
standard models to large, conveyorized machines—you can choose the 
unit to meet your cleaning requirements. Our engineers will gladly 


assist you in your cleaning problems. 


Write for complete information, and booklet— 


“Scientific Metal Cleaning” 


DETROIT REX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Metal Cleaning Engineers — Solvent Degreasing — and Alkali Cleaning 


13005 Hillview Avenue — Detroit, Michigan 


New York Office: 130 W. 42nd St. Chicago Office: 201 N. Wells St. 


Cleveland Office: 812 Huron Rd. Cincinnati Office: Provident Bank Bldg. 
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simply to put the competing grades 
on a parity. 

Under the new schedules cold-re- 
duced sheets, delivered, New York, 
are now 3.34c for No. 10 gage and 
3.79c for No. 20. Manufacturers of 
electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and certain other household 


—The Market Week— 


vanized ridge roll for delivery, Pan- 
ama, $50,080.24, bids Feb. 2, sched- 
ule 3325. Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
Youngstown, O., has been awarded 
most of 1570 tons of black and gal- 
vanized sheets for delivery to vari- 
ous navy yards. A small part of the 
inquiry went to Jones & Laughlin 


equipment stand to benefit prin- Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and New- 
cipally. port Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., 
Washington —- Newport Rolling bids Jan. 11. 


Buffalo A limited improvement 
in a miscellaneous flow of light or- 
ders for sheets continues. There 
was a slight pickup in demand from 


Mill Co., Newport, Ky., has been 
awarded approximately 504 tons, gal- 
vanized corrugated roofing sheets 
(45,000 squares) and 3000 pieces gal- 


FARREL 
ROLL 
GRINDERS 
HAVE 
INVERTED 
“Vv” WAYS 


FOR LIFETIME ACCURACY 


One of the important design features of the Farrel Roll Grinder 
which prevents wear and thus contributes to its high precision and 
high productive capacity is the inverted “\V” type ways. 





These ways are cast separate from the bed and made from a special 
alloy iron which is a cleaner, harder, closer-grained metal than can 
be obtained in ways which are cast as part of the bed. Carefully fitted 
and machined in place, they are an integral part of the bed. 

Lubrication of the way surfaces is provided by an automatic 
flood system which serves the additional function of cleansing the ways 
of foreign matter which might settle on them. Double protection is 
afforded by the flexible metal guards which fit closely over the way 
channels to exclude dirt and grit. 

Thus every precaution is taken to preserve the finished surface 
on which the carriage rides, the accuracy of which is essential to the 
most efficient functioning of a machine for fine precision grinding. 

The inverted “V” ways of Farrel Roll Grinders show no dis- 
tinguishable wear after years of operation. With the elimination 
of inaccuracies due to wear of the ways, the need for manipulating the 
machine by human skill in order to overcome the bad effects of wear 
has also been eliminated. 

The low-cost, high-output, high-accuracy performance of Farrel Heavy 
Duty Roll Grinders is the result of a combination of design features 


which are fully described in Bulletin No. 111. A copy will be sent 
free on request. 


| EL. FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
‘DARE ANSONIA, CONN. 


New York @ Buffalo @ Pittsburgh @ Akron @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 
—— 
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structural sources. It is obvious 
from the size of orders that buyers 
are hesitant and placing orders for 
immediate needs only. 

Cincinnati Demand for sheets 





again showed an uninterruptetd im. | 


provement, gradual and broad. Vol. 
ume has increased nearly to 40 per 


cent of capacity, exhibiting a par. | 
tial recovery of automotive purchas. | 


ing. Galvanized, in consideration of 
customary tonnage, retains leader. 
ship. Prices on cold-rolled were cut 
$2 a ton. Extras of $2 a ton for 
oiling, both on hot-rolled and cold. 
rolled, have been discontinued. 

St. Louis—Moderate betterment is 
noted in demand for sheets, both 
with reference to new inquiries and 
shipping directions. Stove plants are 
preparing to resume production at 
a higher rate, and are making pro- 
vision for raw materials. Outlet 
through the farm implement indus- 
try, while measurably below the 
peak last year, is still fairly broad. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-While there 
has been some increase in_ spot 
market for manufacturers’ 


sheets, | 


a slight decline is noted in roofing, | 


while drum stock remains prac: 
tically stationary with some slight 
increase probable. Generally, sheets 
are in somewhat less demand than 
a few days ago. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 79 
production _ is | 


Pittsburgh—Strip 
still low, with hot strip operations 
reported off 3 points last week to 19 | 
per cent of capacity. Cold strip op: | 
erations, on the other hand, strength: | 
ened a little, rising 2 points to 20] 
per cent of capacity. There is no 
buying of any volume in strip in 
this market, making it probably the | 
most inactive of finished steel prod: 
ucts. No particular increase is an- 
ticipated until automotive produc. 
tion begins to climb. 

Cleveland—Specifications for hot 
and cold-rolled wide and narrow 
strip steel continue to show only | 
slight improvement over the cor- 
responding period of January. Sell- 
ers have geared operations to actual 
demand, as consumers are ordering 
only for actual needs. While head: 
way is being made against in-| 
ventories of finished parts they are 
still heavy. Prices are unchanged. 

Boston—Small orders are coming 
through in about the recent rate for 
prompt shipment. Advance buying 
is at a standstill. Dullness is em} 
phasized by the lack of buying by 
the larger users. Some increase it} 
scattered buying of hot strip indi} 
cates some rerollers are short of 
some sizes and specifications. 

New York—There are signs that! 
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consumers of hot strip are short of 
some specifications and sizes, al- 
though replacement buying has not 
developed beyond small shipments 
for immediate needs. Narrow cold 
strip demand is sluggish, the aggre- 
gate volume being in a fairly well 
sustained number of small orders. 
Cold-finished operations have not yet 
bettered a 30 per cent average. 

Philadelphia Demand for steel 
strip, which recently has shown 
some signs of improvement, has lost 
impetus and is slow. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Business in 
strip is practically absent with no 
demand, at this season, for cotton 
ties. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh Possibility of early 
action on freight rates, with follow- 
ing entry of railroads into the mar- 
ket is one of the main factors in an 
optimistic outlook among plate pro- 
ducers. Government maritime ac- 
tivities add possibilities for a better 
market later in the year. The pres- 
ent situation is still dull, with few 
inquiries appearing. 

Cleveland—Steel plate  require- 
ments for wide or narrow widths 
are limited to small tonnages rep- 
resenting only actual requirements. 
Producers remain on reduced sched- 
ules with operations balancing in- 
coming business. The city of Cleve- 
land is expected to advertise for 
bids on the second section of a water 
main line from Parma reservoir to 
Rocky River involving about 1000 
tons of 36-inch pipe. Ship repair 
work should also take considerable 
tonnage of plates over the next 60 
days. Prices are unchanged. 

Boston——Repair and modernization 
of 150 passenger cars and the con- 
struction of 50 all-steel passenger 
units by the New Haven has bright- 
ened prospects for plate tonnage 
from railroads. The new cars will 
be built at Worcester, Mass., and 
the repair program reopen shops on 
increased schedules. Miscellaneous 
buying of plates is in small lots, but 
in spots such specifications are well 
maintained. Shipyards are releasing 
tonnage in slightly better volume 
and navy yard needs are substan- 
tially heavier. Heavy tank inquiry 
is slow. 

Although bids on most items 
were uniform, Central Iron & Steel 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is low on the 
larger tonnage classes’ involving 
4450 tons of plates and sheets for 
delivery at Boston, Charleston, S. 
C., and Puget Sound, Wash., closing 
Feb. 4. Half the tonnage is for 
Boston, entering into the construc- 
tion of two destroyers. Low quota- 
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tion on 1250 tons of plates for Bos- 
ton was 2.56c. Total tonnage of 
steel included in the opening called 
for 5782 tons in four schedules, bars 
and shapes also being covered in 
the inquiries. 

New York There is a growing 
accumulation of plate needs which 
eventually will become urgent and 
there may be a good spurt in mis- 
cellaneous business. So far this 
year the oil industry has been about 
the most consistent consumer of 
plates. Shipyards are becoming in- 
creasingly active and their require- 





ments, in turn, will have an impor- 
tant effect as time goes on. Within 
the past week two tankers, involv- 
ing a total of approximately 9000 
tons of hull steel, were placed by 
the Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co. with 
the Sparrows Point, Md., plant of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. 

It is reported a seller here has 
taken 7000 tons of plates for export 
to Japan. 

Philadelphia Platemakers ex- 
pect the maritime commission to 
take new bids on cargo vessels on 
which bids were taken recently. It 


A SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 
DRY BLANKET COVERING FOR 








MOLTEN METAL BATHS OF ZINC, 
LEAD, TIN AND THEIR ALLOYS 


The very fact that this NEW 
preparation has proved econom- 
ical in its every 
application, should 
well warrant its 
trial on your gal- 
vanizing baths. 
Astonishing savings in costs and 
labor rank it paramount in its 


field. G. B. 412 GALVANIZERS'’ 


G. B. 412 
GALVANIZERS’ 
BLANKET 


BLANKET prevents loss of heat 
by radiation... Saves 35% to 
50% of fuel... Pre- 
vents oxide for- 
mation...Is safe to 
handle and Easily 
applied. 

May we supply you with addi- 
tional information together with 


proof of its superiority? 


GRAY CHEMICAL COMPANY vcrcsiv'ns 


FORTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 
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is understood the commission con- 
siders some builders are too high. 
Plate buying by railroads is prac- 
tically absent, pending a decision 
on rates. Business is also light in 
other directions, including tank and 
structural fabricators. 

Baltimore Maryland Drydock 
Co., a Koppers Co. subsidiary, has 
received a contract for repairs re- 
quiring about 200 tons of steel to 
the CiTy OF PHILADELPHIA, owned by 
the Wilson Line, Wilmington, Del. 

San Francisco —- Pending business 
is confined to relatively small ton- 


Remember when 
STEARNS | set the 
pace in scientific mag- 
netic pulley construc- 
tion back in 1917? 


Remember when 
STEARNS intro- 
duced air cooling in 
magnetic pulley con- 
struction back in 1922? 


Remember when 
STEARNS intro- 
duced the unit one 
piece integrally cast 
magnet body back in 
1924? 


Remember when 
Separation at peak 
loads carried by con- 
veyor belts were made 
possible because of the 
deep, strong magnetic 
field provided only by 
STEARNS HIGH 
DUTY Magnetic 
Pulleys? 


—The Market Week— 


nages. So far this year 12,696 tons 
have been booked, compared with 
only 6306 tons for the same period 
a year ago. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plate tonnage 
is spotty and buying is in compara- 
tively small. volume. 

Seattle—For the second time 
Seattle has called bids, Feb. 17, for 
the Volunteer Park-Magnolia pipe 
line extension involving about 1800 
tons of plates for 24 to 36-inch mains. 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has the contract to fabricate 
an 82,000-bbl. storage tank for the 





STEARNS HIGH DUTY Magnetic Pulleys 
incorporate features which are basic in 
principle and magnet design. Each detail 
contributes to the maximum magnetic 
intensity, depth of field, uniform flux dis- 
tribution and a scientific application of 
the elements used in its construction. 


Magnetic pulleys today are as important 
as the conveyor in which they are used. 
In the STEARNS HIGH DUTY Magnetic 
Pulleys there is always sufficient mag- 
netic power in reserve to handle a peak 


load. 


Progress is born of experience and 
experience is your best protection. 


EARNS \. STEARNS has been building 


ae for thirty-eigh 
oF ic magnets tor thirty-eight years. 
Yr yet! » . oe 
mach ys Does this mean anything to you? 
oa , %, For complete information and de- 
guuven™ _ tails write for Bulletin No. 300. 
ma 





STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. 


Formerly Magnetic Mtg. Co 


—AHIG. - 
UMS M1 : AKES 
rous —SEEARNS | MAGNETS 


SEPARATORS 
DR 


LARGEST SxCcevsive 


650 So. 28th Street 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


Shell Oil Co., Seattle, involving 
about 250 tons. Commercial Boiler 
Works, Seattle, is building an all- 
welded steel cannery tender for the 
Pacific-American Fisheries Co., in- 
volving 70 tons plates and shapes 
furnished by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and A. M. Castle & Co. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


9000 tons, principally plates, two tankers 
for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 
to Sparrows Point, Md., plant of Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp. 

875 tons, oil tanks, Pure Oil Co., Smiths 
Bluff, Tex., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

250 tons, storage tank for Shell Oil Co., 
Seattle, to Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

100 tons, 150,000-gallon tank and tower, 
Harrington, Wash., to Seattle Boiler 
Works, Seattle, Wash. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


1835 tons, mostly black welding quality, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, navy 
department, bids Feb. 21, deliveries 
at Boston, Portsmouth, N. H., Nor- 
folk, Va., Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 

1800 tons or more, 24 and 36-inch wa- 
ter system extension for Seattle; bids 
Feb, 17. 

100 tons, water department specials for 
Seattle; bids soon. 

Unstated tonnage, two steel-hull steam- 
operated maneuver boats and two 
Steel-hull needle barges, delivery 
Peoria lock and dam and New La- 
grange lock and dam, bids March 7, 
U. S. engineer, Chicago, cir. 8&4. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 78 


Pittsburgh Production of steel 
bars here is still slow although 
showing a slight upturn as more in- 
ventories become’ depleted. De- 
mand is slow and steady, with much 
wider diversification noted. Prob- 
ably the most active field at pres- 
ent is still farm implements. 

Cleveland—Producers of alloy and 
steel bars report a slight increase in 
aggregate tonnage of orders booked 
so far this month. Auto parts- 
makers continue to order for only 
actual needs, reflecting absence of 
substantial releases from auto 
builders. Farm equipment manu- 
facturers are fairly busy although 
they are curtailing operating sched- 
ules to coincide with revised es- 
timates of probable spring demand. 
Inventories of finished parts of 
many consumers are still more than 
ample to absorb current require- 
ments. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago With slackening of 
activities of the farm implement 
industry, demand for bars and small 
shapes also has declined farther. 
Some bars are moving to forge shops 
and also into warehouse stocks. 
Even the railroaods are taking sin- 
gle carloads of bars for car repairs 
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in their own shops. Outstanding 
tonnage of bars, either carbon or 
alloy, is not in sight. 

Boston Alloy, forging and cold 
finished bars are moving steadily 
in small volume for current require- 
ments, there being a spotty gain in 
small tool forging operations. Ma- 
chinery builders, while slowing 
down in some lines, are still leading 
consumers of tool steel and special 
material. Carbon steel stock still 
drags, although warehouse inven- 
tories are light and the first substan- 
tial] upturn is expected from jobbers. 

New York-——Steel bar consumers 
continue to buy only for current 
requirements and demand is light 
in practically all lines of consump- 
tion. 

Philadelphia Specifications for 
both hot and cold-rolled bars con- 
tinue of a miscellaneous character. 


Warehouses are best buyers indi- 
vidually. 
Buffalo Even though demand 


for bars is in small lots, some en- 
couragement was seen as rolling op- 
erations were quickened at two 
mills. One plant resumed opera- 
tions with three merchant mills af- 
ter a two-week shutdown, while an- 
other was planning a resumption of 
activity over the weekend. No spec- 
ial source of buying is noted, but 
mills resuming report scarcely any 
orders from automotive manufac- 
turers. 


P i 
Pipe Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh — Production on pipe 
and tubular goods is slowly increas- 
ing, being led upward by the smaller 
sizes. Replacements have become 
necessary in many sizes, by both 
manufacturers and jobbers.  Job- 
bers’ stocks are believed to be low. 
Most producers look for an abrupt 
rise in the spring. 

Cleveland—Cast iron pipe found- 
ries continue on substantially re- 
duced schedules, with most sellers 
shipping out of stock. Most current 
requirements are of a public nature 
from small municipalities with the 
aid of WPA funds. James B. Clow 
& Sons Co., Cleveland, is low on 100 
tons of cast pipe for a water dis- 
tribution project for Upper Arling- 
ton, O. A similar project for Jeffer- 
sonville, O., requiring 200 tons, 
should be awarded soon. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

Boston — Estimates are expected 
Shortly on several thousand tons of 
cast pipe for a water line, Center- 
ville-Osterville, Cape Cod, Mass., the 
towns involved having voted to go 
ahead with the project. Rockport, 
Mass., is also expected in the mar- 
ket soon for several hundred tons. 


February 14, 1938 


—The Market Week— 


Present buying, however, is largely 
for fill-in lots with some blanket 
covering for partial annual needs 
for shipment later. Merchant steel 
pipe lags with building construction 
light. Wrought pipe demand is also 
limited to small orders. 


New York—Cast pipe buying has 
dropped to a low ebb with few in- 
quiries calling for more than 100 
tons. Some eastern foundries are 
less active. New Rochelle, N. Y., 
closes this week on a small tonnage. 
Bids due Feb. 10 on a department of 
water supply, gas and electricity 
project, Avenue P, Brooklyn, taking 
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The production of centrifugal 
castings castings ““spun” 


under pressure to purge them of 


all oxides and impurities .. . is 
an important service of Ampco 
Metal, Inc. to industry. 


The greater density, longer life, 
and cleaner metal resulting from 
the centrifugal method are its 
outstanding advantages ... and 
Ampco Metal, Inc. has developed 
the technique of centrifugal cast- 
ing to provide these advantages 
in fullest measure. 





In some one of its six grades 
Ampco Metal can very proba- 
bly solve a problem for you . .. 
why not check with us? 


BEFORE YOU. SPECIFY. 


a heavy tonnage of large diameter 
steel pipe, were postponed until Feb. 
14. Figures are also in on approxi- 
mately 100 tons of small galvanized 
and welded steel pipe for Panama. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants 
are producing at approximately 40 
per cent on a three and four day 
week basis. Some improvement in 
municipal lettings are reported, but 
most tonnages are small. 

San Francisco—A slight improve- 
ment in demand is noted and several 
new inquiries of size have come out 
for figures. Awards totaled only 
348 tons and brought the aggregate 
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Centrifugal castings can be had 
in any size range from one pound 
to two tons each ... from small 
gears and bearings for machine 
tools to 4,000 pound screw down 
nuts for the steel industry 

in either Ampco Metal or Alumi- 
num Bronze. 


Utilize the value of centrifugal 
castings—get complete informa- 
tion from Ampco today. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. S 2-14, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The book “‘Ampco Metal— 
Its Uses in Modern Industry” 
will interest you; write for 
u copy. 


. . INVESTIGATE AMPCCO 





to date to 2517 tons as compared 
with 2386 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1937. 

Seattle—Interest in cast iron goods 
is improved and several sizable proj- 
ects are up for figures. Seattle has 
again called bids Feb. 17 for the 
Volunteer Park-Magnolia water sys- 
tem extension involving about 1500 
tons or more of 12 to 20-inch cast 
iron. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


375 tons, 6 to 12-inch, for Spokane, 
Wash., to Pacific States Pipe Co., Provo, 
Utah. 

165 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Concord, N. H., to 











Bright, Ductile Deposits 
Direct from the Bath 


Finishing costs are reduced to a minimum. 
. +. Small parts require no nickel buffing; 
some large parts need light coloring only. 
. . -« No copper buffing. . . . Cut-through 
rejects are eliminated. . . . The smooth, 
ductile nickel coating does not flake or peel. 


Stable, Efficient, Easily-Controlled Plating 
Solution with Good Throwing Power 


The ingredients of the solution do not de- 
compose to produce undesirable products. 
. . « The bath operates at an efficiency of 


98 per cent. . . . Highly lustrous nickel 


deposits are obtained over a wide range 
of plating conditions. 


PLATING PROCESS 


—The Market Week— 


R. D. Wood & Co., Florence, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1500 tons or more, 12 to 20-inch Seattle 
system extension; bids Feb. 17. 

500 tons, 6 to 10-inch, Colchester, Conn., 
bids in. 

250 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch and accessories, 
Twisp, Wash.; bids Feb. 21. 

250 tons, 4 and 6-inch Class 150, King 
county district 3, Seattle, Wash.; bids 
in. 

248 tons, 6 and 8-inch, class 150, Long 
Beach, Calif.; bids Feb. 15. 

150 tons, 4 and 6-inch South Willamette 
district, Eugene, Oreg.; bids to W. W. 
Wiper, Feb. 18. 

125 tons, Panama, United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., low, 








Udylite Service 

As for other plating processes, Udylite 
realizes the value of service. Therefore, 
specially trained enginecrs install The 
Udylite Bright Nickel Process and instruct 
the plating operators thoroughly before 
the installation is turned over to them. 

* * * 

For full information on The Udylite 
Process of Bright Nickel Plating, get in 
touch with the nearest Udylite office. 
The Udylite Company, 1651 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Michigan— New York, 
30 E. 42nd Street; Chicago, 1943 Walnut 
Street; Cleveland, 3756 Carnegie Avenue; 
San Francisco, 114 Sansome Street. 








FINISHING MADE EASY— 
This inexpensive wire soap dish 
is copper flashed and bright nickel 
plated directly on unburnished 


are simple and ECONOMICAL. 


50% SAVINGS—This part is 
buffed, copper plated (no copper 
buffing), bright nickel plated, 
light nickel wiped, then chromium 
steel. The finishing operations plated. Elimination of oper- 
ations means large direct savings. 


GOOD THROWING POWER 
—This saucepan (8in. dia. x 5in. 
deep) is flashed with copper. then 
bright nickel plated. The Udylite 
solution deposits a bright, even 
coating on entire inner surface. 
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bids Feb, 2, 3325. 
100 tons, 4 to 10-inch and fittings, for 
Grandview, Wash.; bids in. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


100 tons, small size galvanized (99,000 
feet) and welded steel pipe, Panama; 
bids in schedule 3329. 


7 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—Estimates for Febru- 
ary production of wire are a little 
better than January production, 
which, in turn, was an increase over 
December. Estimates are mostly 
based on the fact that merchant 
wire is greatly improved, due to an- 
ticipation of spring demand. Manu- 
facturers’ wire, while still slow, has 
shown somewhat of an increase over 
the past week and orders on most 
grades are somewhat better. 

Cleveland—Demand for wire and 
wire products is substantially un- 
changed. New business represents 
only actual needs and is for prompt 
shipment. A slight improvement is 
noted in certain merchant wire prod- 
ucts from dealers in agricultural 
centers, preparatory to peak spring 
demand. New business from auto 
suppliers continues in the doldrums, 
although it is confidently expected 
that this condition should show 
some improvement soon. Average 
operating schedules in most in- 
stances are said to range between 
20 and 30 per cent. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Chicago-—-Some__ disappointment 
has been visited upon wiremakers 
in that the usual pre-spring move- 
ment of wire products now due has 
been absent. Inquiry develops that 
orders now in mill hands are being 
held up by distributors awaiting the 
outcome, or at least more ciearly 
discerning, spring trade prospects. 
Some rural distributors are taking 


into stock considerable wire against | 
expected spring business, but the | 


volume is not what was hoped for. 
Manufacturers’ wire, one of the wire 


mills’ standbys, also is having its | 


ups and downs in the volume of new 
business. Arrival of more _per- 
manently wide-open weather may 
change this somewhat drab picture. 

Boston—-While widely diversified 
production of wire products in this 
district tends to maintain operations 
slightly above the country as a 
whole, there has been no general im- 
provement in buying and finishing 
schedules are unchanged.  Specifi- 
cations are spotty and cover nu- 
merous specialties for prompt de- 
livery, but individual releases are 
small with business traceable to the 
automobile industry notably dull. 
The textile trade is also lagging. 
Wire rod demand is slow with mills 
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dependent on outside sources for 
supplies still well stocked as a rule 
pased on current operations. 

New York—About the best that 
can be said of wire buying is that 
the recent improvement in mer- 
chant products is maintained, with 
a spotty gain in manufacturers wire. 
The latter is not impressive, how- 
ever, and varies from day to day. 
Light orders for rope and heavier 
goods is unchanged while electrical 
material, including cable is mixed. 
Rod buying continues light. Prac- 
tically all buying is in small lots for 
prompt shipment. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Some slacken- 
ing in recent improvement in de- 
mand for wire products is evident. 
Demand, however, is somewhat bet- 
ter than a few weeks ago. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 79 


While hearings have just been con- 
cluded, traffic men do not look for 
a rate decision by the interstate com- 
merce commission much before an- 
other month, if then; nor an in- 
crease, if it is decided upon, much 
before April 1. Some look for a 
still later effective date. 

In any event it appears that those 
who anticipate an early important 
revival in railroad equipment buy- 
ing as a result of a favorable de- 
cision are due for disappointment. 
Moreover, it is believed railroads 
generally will hold off still longer 
until they have gained some benefit 
from higher rates. 

Meanwhile, new inquiry is fea- 
tured by a list of 500 box cars, 100 
hopper cars and 50 rack cars, by 
the Bangor & Aroostook. 

Domestic freight car bookings in 
January, involving a single order for 
25 cars, were the lightest for any 
month since May, 1935, when only 
two cars were placed. January busi- 
ness compared with 275 cars in the 
preceding month and also with 275 
in November. Further comparisons 





follow: 
1938 1937 1936 1935 
aan, .... 25 17,806 2,050 24 
a ee 4,972 6,900 806 
oS) 8,155 632 0 
April . 9,772 4,427 350 
May 4,732 8,900 2 
June 548 5,200 5,151 
July 1,030 7,229 500 
Aug. 1,475 225 200 
re 1,216 1,750 875 
Oct. 1,355 2,210 1,250 
Nov 275 1,550 100 
sera 275 23,450 10,050 
Total 51,611 64,643 19,308 
Car Orders Placed 


Navy, Washington, one 50-ton freight 


February 14, 1938 


| 
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car to General American Car Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Locomotives Placed 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, six 
diesel-electric switch engines, to 
American Locomotive works, New 
York; four others yet to be placed. 

Car Orders Pending 

Bangor & Aroostock, two baggage cars; 
bids asked. 

Bangor & Aroostook, 500 box cars, 100 
hopper cars and 50 rack cars, bids 
asked. 

Navy, bureau of supplies and accounts, 





CORRECT DESIGy 





steel twin hopper 
bids Feb. 


one 50-ton, 30-foot 
car, delivery Washington, 
21, schedule 2814. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 79 


Production of beehive coke has 
dropped off considerably as_ local 
markets continue inactive. Inquiries 
are infrequent, with some deliveries 
being made on previous contracts. 
Coke stocks in many cases are still 
adequate for present production 
rates. 


* 


Consider these 


| advantages of 
H&S 

WORMS AND 

WORM GEARS 


1. All ground thread worms have glass hard thread surfaces guaran- 


teeing long life and high efficiency. 


2. The thread surfaces of the worms are ground all over on precision 
grinders of our own design... assuring perfect thread contour and balance. 


3. Worms are ground to an unexcelled accuracy of less than .OO] in. 


on both indexing and lead. 


4. Worms made from a special case hardened steel are hardened to 
double the usual depth of case... guaranteeing uniform glass hardness 


on all surfaces. 


5. Worm Gear hobs are accurately ground in our own plant to exactly 
the contour of the worm ... assuring exceptional accuracy. 


§. Bronze for the worm gear is made to strict specifications from virgin 
metals for highest efficiency and greatest length of life. 


7. Every set of worms and gears is inspected on micrometer inspection fix- 
tures for tooth bearing and proper operation on specified center distances. 


Do you have our 448 page Gear Book? 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Mathematics 101 


@ And now we don our brag- 
ging suit and point to our peri- 
odical’s table of district steel rates 
which appears each week. That 
this table is accurate right down 
to the doggone-little-differenceth 
degree we hereby prove by the 
following figures: 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot 
Capacity 


Steel’s A. I. &S. 


esti- Inst. 

Averages mate figures the diff. 
Aug. . 83.60 83.79 19 
Sept. . te.4t 76.52 20 
Oct. .. 24s 58.31 1.15° 
NOV. ...< B10 38.22 .68 
Dec. os ee 25.36 .26 
Jan. 29.14 29.35 a | 


*Exception proving rule that 
STEEL is always within one point 
of accuracy. 


Taking you behind the scenes 
we find that our G. H. “Doc” 
Manlove is the swami responsible 
for these uncanny estimates. He 
has some kind of cold, calculating 
system, into which many figures 
are thrown, a mental crank 
turned and out come the answers. 
Stull there’s a human element in- 
volved, and if Doc, with his years 
of experience, has a hunch the 
figures aren't quite right, he'll 
toss in an extra tenth or hun- 
dredth of a point. Needless to 
say, we're really impressed by 
this system and—er, ah, Doc, 
how about that third race at 
Santa Anita this afternoon? 


Lest We Forget 


@ This week, for a change, the 
technical section leads off with 
Progress in Steelmaking becaus« 
of the worthiness of T. N. 
Keelan’s article on the annealing 
of cold strip. This opus has 
caused us no little bit of awe, 
not only because of the wealth 
of information contained in it, 
but because of the complexity 
of the type faces, inserts, tables 
and charts involved in_ setting 
the whole thing up. First we 
were awed by the way Associate 
Editor J. D. Knox pieced it all 





together and so carefully checked 
and edited it. After a Pastepot 
Editor got the dummy assembled, 
we were awed by the way Irwin 
Hudak, down there in the com- 
posing room, performed typo- 
graphical — sleight-ot-hand — and 
made it all come out to an even 
five pages and with everything 
in its proper place. At the end 
of the article, set in type, we 
had noticed a cryptic little mes- 
sage from Mr. Knox to whomso- 
ever it might concern: “Don't 
forget—five inserts, three tables, 
two charts.” And last night 
we were suddenly snatched from 
the arms of Morpheus with 
the awful realization that we 
hadn't seen that little message 
deleted from the final proofs. 
We visioned America, on Mon- 
day morning, puzzling and 
chuckling over the informal post- 
script. Then we decided what 
the hell, and rolled over to 
snatch our customary four hours’ 
sleep. Anyway, when you read 
that fine article, don’t forget— 
five inserts, three tables, two 
charts. 


Emperor Jones 


@ Vertex Co.'s petite but usetul 
little sheet binder pictured on 
page 60 of STEEL, issue of Janu 
ary 31, drew a lot of inquiries. 
The RSD rushed a man to our 
cubicle to get the correct address 
for inquiring readers. We im 
mediately went into a transom, 
gazed into our crystal ball, and 
admitted, with a_ slight foolish 
feeling, that it was 5 Great Jones 
street. The RSD man_ went 
away muttering something about 
asking a civil question and _ not 
getting a civil answer. Never 
theless, 5 Great Jones street it 15, 
and 5 Great Jones street it will 
remain—even in answer to such 
formal notes as the one from the 
Naval Aircraft Factory, United 
States Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
that began: “Subject: Sheet 
Binder—Intormation concerning. 
Reference: (a) January 31, 1938, 
etc.” Answer, their question to, 
we gave. 

—SHRDLU 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 78 


New York Poirier & McLane 
Corp., New York, is low on the 
general contract, Long Island rail- 
road bridge, Lynbrook, N. Y., tak. 


ing 5900 tons. On the steel work | 
direct, fabricating and_ erecting, | 


Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethle. 
hem, Pa., is low on two _ public 
school additions, New York, 478 
tons. New inquiry is slack and 
awards have dropped, the bulk of 


pending work on which bids are in | 


having been closed. George F. 


Driscoll Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has | 


been awarded the general contract 


for the Canal Street post office, | 


New York. 
Pittsburgh—-Both inquiries and 
awards are quite small, with only 


a slight change from the preceding | 
week. Allegheny county, Pennsy). | 
vania, has inquired for 5000 tons to | 


be used in the new Highland park 


bridge, Pittsburgh, and Ford Motor | 


Co. has inquired for 600 tons to be 
used in the new open-hearth fur. 
naces at Dearborn, Mich. 
Cleveland — Structural — inquiries 
and awards have shown only modéd- 
erate improvement over the last 30 
days. Few private concerns are 
advancing expansion programs al: 
ready on paper. The largest award, 
1200 tons for an annealing shop 
building at Middletown, O., for the 
American Rolling Mill Co., was re- 


en ee eeerrenneenee 


ported as going to Joseph T. Ryer- | 
son & Son Inc., Chicago. Fort Pitt | 
Bridge Works, Massillon, O., was | 


awarded 500 tons for a bridge in 
Hamilton county, Ohio. New bids 


are due Feb. 15 for a bridge at | 


Toledo, O., requiring 300 tons. Fab- 
ricated prices are still below the 
market in a number of instances, 
but mill prices are unchanged. 
Boston—Bids on structural steel, 


upwards of 3000 tons for the surgi: | 
cal building, Massachusetts general | 
hospital, Boston, go in Feb. 24, the | 


material to be placed through the 
general contractor. Inquiry, which 
is Slightly heavier, also includes an 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons | 
Week ended Feb. 12 ...... 8,748 | 
Week ended Feb. 5 ...... 10,264 
Week ended Jan. 29 ...... 16,507 | 
This week, 1987 .......... 30,470 | 
Weekly average, year, 1937 16,060 | 
Weekly average, 1938 .... 14,251 
Weekly average, January... 17,978 
Total to date, 1937 ........ 205,894 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 99,760 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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engine and machine shop for the 
Boston Elevated railroad. About 
1200 tons pend for school buildings 
and public work accounts for the 
bulk of estimates with bridge re- 
quirements small. 

Philadelphia —- New bids will be 
taken Feb. 15 on the Potomac riv- 
er bridge, Hancock, Md., involving 
2600 tons in addition to miscellane- 
ous material. Inquiries likewise in- 
cluded about 2500 tons for Mellon 
art museum, Washington. Several 
fair sized jobs are also active for 


Pennsylvania state program. Pri- 
vate work is still slack. 
San Francisco—The two largest 


structural lettings called for 250 
tons for a high school auditorium 
at Ontario, Calif., placed with Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. and 233 tons 
of upset rods and miscellaneous 
steel for the United States engineer 
office, Los Angeles, taken by Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Bids have just been 
opened on from 1700 to 5000 tons 
of sheet steel piling for the improve- 
ment of the waterfront in Alameda, 
Calif., for the navy department and 
on 890 tons of sheet piling for the 
bureau of reclamation for delivery 
at Blaisdell, Ariz. Awards totaled 
1564 tons and brought the aggregate 
for the year to 6959 tons, compared 
17,350 tons last year. j 

Seattle Reclamation bureau 
opened bids Feb. 9 at Denver, for 
30 bulkhead gates for the Coulee 
project and on the same day at 
Yakima, Wash., for the Yakima 
Ridge canal, Wash., involving 225 
tons tunnel supports. Business 
pending includes 600 tons of steel 
piling for a Washington state bridge 
on the Columbia river, also several 
reclamation project units, bids in at 
Denver. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1300 tons, annealing and shipping build- 
ing, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Inc., Chicago, through F. H. McGraw 
Co., Middletown. 

660 tons, pump and blower house, sew- 
age disposal plant, Tallmans Islands, 
New York, to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala.; through Caye Con- 
struction Co., New York. 

565 tons, high school, Bay Shore, N. Y., 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York; through Bowe Construction Co., 
New York. 

510 tons, oil derricks, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Muskogee Iron Works, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

500 tons, junior high school, Mt. Leban- 
on, Pa., to Reliance Steel Products Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

420 tons, Hamilton county bridge, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, Massillon, O.; Pink- 
ert Construction Co., Cincinnati, gen- 
eral contractor. 

379 tons, St. Louis board of public serv- 


ice, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 
375 tons, building, hospital for joint 


diseases, New York, to Harris Struc- 


tural Steel Co., New York. 
335 tons, manufacturing plant, Boston 
Steel Construction Co., Baltimore, to 


Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 
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330 tons, highway bridge FAP-98, Wash- 
ington county, Alabama, to Virginia 
Bridge Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

310 tons, theatre and store, Seventy- 
second street and Broadway, New 
York, to Drier Structural Steel Co., 
New York. 

300 tons, boiler house, Columbus, O., to 
Case Crane & Engineering Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

290 tons, addition, public school 89, 
Bronx, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids Feb, 8, steel 
direct, fabricating and erecting. 

250 tons, high school auditorium, On- 
tario, Calif., to Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

233 tons, upset rods and miscellaneous 
steel, United States engineer office, 
Los Angeles, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Los Angeles. 

205 tons, addition and alterations, or- 
phans school, Scotland, Pa., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

200 tons, wide flange column sections, 
North Beach airport project New York, 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia; 
through state procurement officer. 
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Come out with the right cost figures on your welding jobs. Get speed— 


190 tons, ore spouts, Great Northern rail- 
way, Allouez, Wis., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

188 tons, addition, public school 32, 
Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Fab- 
ricators Ine., Bethlehem, Pa.; bids 
Feb. 8, steel direct, fabricating and 
erecting. 

17> tous, highway 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
lehem, Pa.; through Franklin 
struction Co., Newark, N. J. 

165 tons, special troop armory, Phila- 
delphia, to Keystone Structural Steel 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

165 tons, shapes and bars, state hospital 
building, Norton, Kans., to Topeka Iron 
& Foundry Works Co., Topeka, Kans., 
and Ceco Steel Products Co., Omaha; W. 
R. Grimshaw Co., Tulsa, Okla., generai 
contractor. 

155 tons, armory, Allentown, Pa., to Beth- 
lehem Contracting Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa 

153 tons, highway 


project, Woodbridge, 
Beth- 
Con- 


bridge over spillway, 


Fresno dam, Milk river project, Ala- 
bama, bureau of reclamation project, 
Montana, to Joseph T. 


Ryerson & Son 


and perfect welding — with Hi-Tensile ‘‘F’’. Use this one electrode for the 


right results on a wide range of work. 


Hi-Tensile ‘‘F’”’ is just what you want for high-speed, single-pass work— 
just what you need for the welding of Cromansil, Cortan, H-T50 and many 
more of the new alloy steels. Hi-Tensile ‘‘F’’ gives you assured economy 
through its high speed, its easy handling qualities, its exceptionally low 


spatter and slag losses. 


Whether your work is production, maintenance or construction, see 


your local Page distributor. 


|e PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
2 AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Inc., Chicago, specification 1020-D, 
bids Feb. 1. 

150 tons, steel doors for Sand Point na- 
val hangar, Seattle, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

110 tons, girders, reinforcing tube mill, 
Economy, Pa., Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

100 tons, state armory, Coraopolis, Pa., 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

100 tons, shapes and joists, Searle high 
school, Great Barrington, Mass., to 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
and Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O.; L. D. Phillips Construction Co., 
Inc., Westfield, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, addition, Grover Cleveland 

school, Washington, to Dietrich Bros., 

Baltimore; M. Wirtheimer & Co., Wash- 

ington, general contractor. Rosslyn 

Steel Co., Rosslyn Va., awarded rein- 

forcing steel. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


12,695 tons, shafts and tunnels, West 
Branch-Kensico section, Delaware 
aqueduct, Putnam and Westchester 
counties, New York, for board 
of water supply, New York; being 
rebid under three contracts Nos. 322 
to 324 inclusive. First contracts opened 
Nov. 9 rejected. Of total tonnage 10,- 
770 tons is structural and the re- 
mainder plates, reinforcing bars, pil- 
ing and pipe. 

5900 tons, bridge, Long Island railroad, 
Lynbrook, N. Y.; Poirier & McLane 
Corp., New York, low on general con- 
tract. 

5000 tons, Highland park bridge, Pitts- 
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burgh, for Allegheny county, Penn- 
sylvania, 

2500 tons, bridge, Potomac river, Han- 
cock, Md.; bids rebid Feb. 15, also 
takes 600 tons reinforcing bars. 

890 tons, sheet piling, bureau of recla- 
mation, invitation 24,608-A. Blaisdell, 
Ariz.; bids opened. 

600 tons, material for open hearth fur- 
naces, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

590 tons, for State of Illinois highway 
bridges; bids February 8. 

500 tons, derricks, Lyons Pins, Kans. 

500 tons, health buildings, Washington 
Heights and lower east side health and 
teaching centers, New York; bids Feb. 
24, 

450 tons H-piling, Washington-Idaho 
bridge, bids at Olympia, March 1. 
150 tons, two buildings A. & M. college, 

Stillwater, Okla. 

400 tons, coaling station, Ogle Construc- 
tion Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

:00 tons, steel curbing, New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 

400 tons, building, Shrine of North 
American Martyrs, Auriesville, N. Y.; 
Boehon Bros. Inc., Buffalo, low. 

325 tons, school, Hadley, N. Y. 

325 tons, building, Union Irdustries, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

250 tons, U. S. Engineers, dam No. 1, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

240 tons, roller skating rink, Garden 
Roller Skating Rink Co., Trenton, N. J. 

225 tons, tunnel supports, etc., Yakima 
Ridge canal, Roza project; bids in at 
Yakima, Wash. 

220 tons, underpass Grand avenue at 
55th street, Birmingham, Ala. 

200 tons, shapes and castings spillway 
bridge, Fresno dam, Mont.; Jos. T. 
Ryerson & Sons., Inc., Chicago, low. 

200 tons, plant expansion, Linderme 
Tube Co., Cleveland; project put off 








If it’s a special gear, Grant will make it for 
you quickly, correctly. 
Grant has it ready to send to you. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS-Boston 


If it’s a stock gear, 

















for about 30 days. 

200 tons, Home for Aged, Roman 
Catholic church, Fall River, Mass. 

200 tons, highway bridge, Carroil, Iowa, 

170 tons, state bridge, Paddy creek, 
Lawrence county, Ohio. 

150 tons, ward and_ service building, 
state hospital, Grafton, Mass. 

150 tons, state highway bridge FA route 
153, section 11-B, Rushville, Ill. 

120 tons, supporting structures, specifica- 
tion 1031-D, bureau of reclamation, 
Boulder City, Nev. 

110 tons, overpass, 120-foot through 
truss, Barnet, Vt.; bids Feb. 25, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

100 tons, state highway bridge FA route 
158, section 6-B, Pleasant Hill, Ill. 
Unstated, 30 bulkhead gates for Coulee 

project; bids in at Denver. 

Unstated tonnage, engine and machine 
shop, Boston elevated railroad, Bos- 
ton. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 79 


New York—Bids are in on ramps 
and approach, contract WB-6, Bronx- 
Whitestone bridge, New York, tak- 
ing 625 tons of reinforcing steel, 
but new inquiry is light and awards 
few. Figures go in next week on 
500 tons for the Queens land sec: 
tion, East river tunnel. Contract 
WB-6 will be the last, covering Tri- 
borough Bridge authority contracts 
for the Whitestone bridge, the re- 
mainder to be handled through Madi- 
gan & Hyland, engineers. 

Cleveland—Tonnage of reinfore- 
ing bars and joists during January, 
for private projects im Northern 
Ohio, on which estimates were re- 
quested, totaled 209 and 177 tons, 
respectively. This compares with 
173 tons of bars and 174 tons of 
joists during December. School re- 
quirements continue to absorb most 
of the joist tonnage, and bar needs 
are scattered among a number of 
small industrial expansion projects. 
No material improvement is noted 
in the local reinforcing bar price 
on fabricated material. 

Boston—Active reinforcing ton- 
nage pending is not estimated above 
1000 tons with bids in on 300 tons 
for an administration building, Har- 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 12 ...... 5,570 
Week ended Feb. 5 ...... 5,931 
Week ended Jan. 29 ...... 5,211 
Mis WOE, TOST ...6.6cess 4,858 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,266 
Weekly average, 1938 .... 5,815 
Weekly average, January. . 6,446 
Total to date, 1937 ....... 21,152 
Total to date, 1938 ....... 40,705 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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vard university, Cambridge, a lead- 
ing inquiry. Buying is confined most- 
ly to small lots. Highway and bridge 
programs in the six New England 
states are uncertain. Last year 
Massachusetts spent $6,279,391.19 on 
such work exclusive of Metropolitan 
district commission and miscellane- 
ous contracts. 

Pittsburgh—-Awards' are quite 
small and new inquiries do not show 
any particular activity. Producers 
are marking time, waiting for action 
on contemplated projects. 

Philadelphia Other than Penn- 
sylvania state work which con- 
tinues to come out steadily, district 
fabricators are figuring on few jobs 
of any consequence. Largest pri- 
vate project pending is Lit Broth- 
ers department store warehouse 
taking 1200 tons. Relatively little 
industrial construction and remod- 
eling is under way or contemplat- 
ed. 

San Francisco—-Although new in- 
quiries continue to come forth slow- 
ly for figures, a sizable tonnage was 
placed and aggregated 3741 tons. 
This brought the total for the year 
to 16,969 tons compared with 4052 
tons in 1937. The two largest proj- 
ects involved 1035 tons for the bu- 
reau of reclamation for delivery at 
Knob, Calif., and 470 tons for the 
Kapalama drainage district, Hono- 
lulu, both placed with Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 


Seattle—Inquiry is slow, awards 
consisting of small tonnages for 
schools. Mill operations are on re- 


duced schedule. The week’s only 
award went to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle, 120 tons for the Wenatchee, 
Wash., high school. Bids were 
opened Feb. 10 at Cody, Wyo., for 
the Heart Mountain canal irrigation 
project, involving 700 tons. Largest 
tonnage pending involves about 700 
tons for the Washington-Idaho 
bridge at Olympia, March 1. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1035 tons, bureau of reclamation, in- 
vitation A-42,459-A, Knob, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

470 tons, Kapalama drainage district, 
Honolulu, T. H., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

400 tons, addition to state capitol build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz., to Allison Steel Co., 
Phoenix, general contractor. 

370 tons, sewage disposal system, sludge 
digestion tank, and gas holder, De- 
troit, to Ceco Steel Products, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

363 tons, 4-story city hall and jatl, Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Ceco Steel Prodaucis 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; J. T. Taylor, Fort 
Worth, general contractor. Fort Worth 
Structural Steel Co. awarded struc- 
tural steel. 

265 tons, navy, delivery Norfolk, Va., 
to Hall-Hodges Inc., Richmond, Va. 
250 tons, Panama schedule 3325, to 

Capitol Steel Corp., New York. 

220 tons, science hall, Kansas state col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans., to Concrete 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Neb.; Olso 
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Construction Co., Lincoln, Neb., gen- 
eral contractor. Lincoln Steel Works, 
Lincoln, awarded 52 tons structural 
Steel. 

180 tons, Veterans administration build- 
ing San Fernando, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

175 tons, Chaffey high school audito- 
rium, Ontario, Calif., to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

170 tons, bars and shapes, buildings, 
state teachers’ college, Maryville, Mo., 
to St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St 
Joseph, Mo., and Ceco Steel Products 
Co., Omaha; J. E. Dunn Construction 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., general con- 
tractor. 

170 tons, commercial testing laboratory, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
through Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Inc., Chicago, 

150 tons, high school, Silver City, New 
Mex., to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, state highway project route 25, 
section 7A, Union and Middlesex coun- 
ties, New Jersey, to Stulz-Sickles Co., 
Newark; J. Nesto & Co., Newark, gen- 
eral contractor. 

150 tons, first unit, 
high school, Columbia, S. C., to South- 
ern General Fireproof Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mechanics Contracting Co., Col- 
umbia, general contractor. Southern 


Richland district 


Engineer Co., Charlotte, N. C., award- 
ed 70 tons, structural steel. 
150 tons, addition to Y. M. C. A., Hono- 


lulu, T. H., to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, WPA requirements, procure- 
ment officer, treasury department, New 
York, to W. Ames & Co., Jersey City. 

130 tons, Indiana women’s prison, In- 
dianapolis, to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; through W. J. Holliday, Indian- 
apolis. 

120 tons, high school, Wenatchee, Wash., 





to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

102 tons, bridge, on Yerba Buena Island, 
San Francisco, to Soule Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

100 tons, Stephen Lee apartment build- 
ing, Madison, Wis., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; through Kupfer 
Foundry & Iron Works, Madison, Wis 

100 tons, Western State Teachers col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich., to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, building for Armstrong Cork 
Co., South Gate, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, bars and shapes, dairy build- 
ing, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga., to Southern General Fireproof 
Co. and Calvert Iron Works, both At- 
lanta; A. K. Adams, Atlanta, general 
contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


1376 tons, Gila project, Blaisdell, Ariz., 
1160 tons; Rutledge, Tex., 155 tons; 
and Salt river project, Phoenix, Ariz., 
61 tons; bureau of reclamation 
invitation 24,605-A. 

1300 tons, bridge, Long Island railroad, 
Lybrook, N. Y., Poirier & McLane Corp., 
New York, low. 

700 tons, Heart nountain canal, Sho- 
shone project, Wyo.; bids in to recla 
mation bureau at Cody, Wyo. 

625 tons, ramps and approaches, Bronx- 
Whitestone bridge; Lynn avenue Con 
struction Co., Long Island City, N. Y.., 
low; bids Feb, 9 to Triborough Bridge 
authority. 

265 tons, Norfolk navy yard requisition, 
Norfolk, Va.; Hall-Hodges Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., low bidder. 

208 tons, levees, walls and miscellaneous 
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CROSBY ° STAMPINGS 


Aut our efforts have 
been concentrated on one 
product —STAMPINGS— 
for 41 years. 
made stampings, deep, in- 
tricate, heavy, light, large 
and small, for nearly ev- 
ery branch of industry. 


Stamping Specialists Since 1896 


An Experience You Should Not Overlook 
Send Us Your Next Specification 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GRAMMES 
SERVICES:— 


ETCHING 


Chemically engraving characters and 
design in metal with chemical and 
enamel coloring. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


An offset process permitting artistic 
effects on metal thru the use of vivid 
colors and pallid tints. 


EMBOSSING 


Design, wording, or characters are 
raised in relief or impressed in metal. 


HARD ENAMEL 


Prime color enamels are inlaid on 
metal and then baked at 1400° F. 


MET-A-LABELS 
The embossing and printing in colors 
on very thin metal joined to a paper 
back with or without glue back. 


STAMPINGS 
An unending variety of things stamped 
and formed out of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 


WIRE FORMING 
Products formed of flat, round or half 
round wire. 


FINISHING 

Electro-plating, chemical coloring, 
japanning, spray lacquering, enamel- 
ing. 


MACHINERY 
Building of machinery for cigar box, 
brush, wood product and other manu- 
facturers. 


ASSEMBLING 

The complete assembling of metal 
units under careful supervision for 
accuracy and workability. 


TOOLS & DIES 


Our experience is wide, having made 
over 10,000 tools and dies. 








ESTABLISHED 1875 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, 


INCORPORATED 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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bids March 7, U. S. 
Ala.; work also 
sheet piling and 


work, Rome, Ga., 
engineer, Mobile, 
takes 400 tons steel 
steel bearing piles. 

170 tons, hydro-electric 
Wis. 

100 tons, 
tion 36,291-A, 
Feb. 14. 


plant, Merrill, 


bureau of reclamation, invita- 
Homedale, Ida.; bids 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron markets here 
continue quiet and inactive, with 
producers indicating they do not ex- 
pect any marked improvement 
soon. Buying is still largely hand 
to mouth, with buyers securing iron 
only for immediate needs, and few 
if any attempts are being made to 
build up stocks. 

Cleveland Pig iron producers 
note little change in general run of 
miscellaneous orders, consisting of 
carlots and for prompt delivery. 
Tonnage booked so far this month 
is somewhat more than the com- 
parable period during January. 
Little new business is appearing as 
most foundries still have consider- 
able tonnage on producers books 
carried over into this quarter. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Chicago Shipments of pig iron 
from local furnaces continue slow. 
Most tonnage consists of malleable 
and foundry grades. Foundries are 
operating only two and three days a 
week. 

Boston—There has been no def- 
inite improvement in foundry op- 
erations which in few instances are 
up to 40 per cent of capacity. Dull- 
ness is reflected in continued light 
buying of pig iron in small lots by 
consumers with meager stocks. Prac- 
tically no volume has been booked 
for shipment beyond next month 
and consumers as a rule are making 
no effort to build up inventories. 
Most larger users, notably textile 
mill equipment builders, still have 
ample supplies based on current op- 
erations. Arrivals of foreign iron, 
including 800 tons of Indian last 
week, would indicate more imported 
iron is being bought than generally 
supposed. 

New York-—With little pressure 
for castings most consumers of pig 
iron continue to mark time and cur- 
rent buying is confined to occasional! 
small lots for immediate use. 

Buffalo—Further shrinkage in 
foundry inventories is indicated by 
the increased total of small pig iron 
orders. Tonnage volume remains 
considerably below normal. Buying 
from the automotive industry and 
railroads continues to lag as malle- 
able melt stays at a low ebb. Or- 
ders are highly diversified. Ship- 
ments for the month are about on 


par with January, but above De- 
cember. Seven out of 15 stacks are 
active. 

Philadelphia— Sellers report better 
releases against contracts but new 
business is confined to a few spot 
cars. Practically all of the smaller 
consumers have permitted _ in- 
ventories to drop extremely low but 
see no reason to place commitments 
at this time. Some European de- 
mand is noted but prices offered are 
not attractive. 

Cincinnati Shipments of pig 
iron show moderate improvement. 
This is considered, however, no re. 
flection of a heavier melt but rather 
exhaustion of more foundry inven. 
tories. Most specifications are for 
rush shipment. New buying is for 
carload lots, with many melters un- 
interested in further purchasing this 
quarter because of previous cover- 
age. 

St. Louis—Shipments of pig iron 
this month are about 6 per cent 
above the January rate. There is 
little change in the melt, and the 
higher rate of shipments is occa- 
sioned by the fact that a number 
of melters are low on stocks. Aside 
from the farm implement industry, 
which is operating at about two- 
thirds capacity, activities continue at 
a low ebb. Jobbing plants are run- 
ning only from two to three days 
per week. 

Steel foundries are rapidly ex- 
hausting backlogs, and do not look 
for additional business until rail- 
roads come into the market. Out- 
let through the building industry is 
narrow, but the outlook is brighter. 
Virtually all stove foundries are 
down. Activities are confined to re- 
pair operations. Stocks of stoves 
in distributors hands are reported 
large in many instances, particular- 
ly among mail order houses. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The pig iron 
market remains comparatively quiet 
with some recession noted. The dis- 
trict lost one furnace and gained 
another this week when Woodward 
added a furnace and Sloss-Sheffield 
banked one. 

Toronto, Ont..-Merchant pig iron 
sales showed minor tapering off dur- 
ing the week with awards down to 
1500 tons. Melters were covered for 
spot needs and new buying was 
confined to a few users. Local 
blast furnace representatives, how- 
ever, look for increase in sales dur- 


ing the next week or ten days. 
There has been no falling off in 


the daily melt, holding around 70 
per cent. Some forward delivery 
contracts were closed within the 
past two weeks, involving 1500 tons, 
and deliveries against contract are 
holding up to schedule. Some im- 
provement also is reported in in- 
quiries. Production continues about 
65 per cent of the total blast fur- 
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nace capacity. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh Quietest scrap mar- 
ket in many years is still holding. 
Sales at $14.50 have been rumored, 
put $14 is the common price. Scrap 
is still scarce, with recent offerings 
all going for export. In view of 
this scarcity and continued steel op- 
erating rates approximating 30 per 
cent, it seems to be only a question 
of weeks before scrap prices will 
rise. Recent railroad lists were re- 
ported to have sold at $16.50, eastern 
seaboard, for export, approximately 
$2 over local quoted prices. Special- 
ties sold off, with a resulting weak- 
ness in local quotations on these 
jtems, although prices remain strict- 
ly nominal. 

Chicago -—— Readjustment down- 
ward in quotations on_ several 
grades of iron and steel scrap has 
followed sales of small quantities 
that in ordinary stages of the mar 
ket here would have been consid- 
ered negligible. These reductions 
for the most part are 25 cents a 
ton, but cast borings and machine 
shop turnings are down 50 cents. 

Boston—-Scrap prices, especially 
cast grades for district delivery, 
have weakened and are 25 to 50 
cents a ton lower in some instances. 
The drop in stove plate for domestic 
shipment has been even sharper 
and heavy melting steel for dock de- 
livery, export, is off 50 cents on 
most new tonnage arriving. Brok- 
ers are paying $14, dock, for No. 1 
and $13 for No. 2, with the supply 
of the latter more ample. Sales of 
stove plate at $10 and slightly under, 
delivered, have been made. This 
weakness in prices developed after 
several weeks of firm and slowly ris- 
ing quotations. Domestic shipments 
are light, most activity being in ex- 
ports against old orders. 

Buffalo Weakness prevails in 
the scrap market as the principal 
consumer has no difficulty obtaining 
No. 1 heavy melting steel at $13 
aton. The bid has been offered to 
the mill’s regular dealers only, in 
order to relieve distress from sur- 
plus stocks caused by the recent em- 
bargo on shipments. The mill re- 
ports about 17,000 tons has been re- 
ceived thus far, with 250 to 700 tons 
arriving daily. 

Philadelphia—A weaker tendency 
doubtless would be shown in scrap, 
especially in steelmaking grades, 
were it not for the brisk export de- 
mand. Several interests are buying 
In this area against old and recently 
placed orders. Brokers are paying 
$15 for No. 1 steel and some are 
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offering more where necessary to 
obtain desired tonnage quickly. No. 
2 for export is holding at $14. Do- 
mestic demand continues at a prac- 
tical standstill with further holdups 
noted in some directions. Reports 
are heard that odd lots of No. 1 steel 
might be had at $14.50 but brokers 
are also paying this against con- 
tracts. Several specialty grades are 
down 50 cents and a number of 
others are almost purely nominal in 
absence of demand. 

New York—Dullness continues in 
domestic buying of steel scrap and 
less snap is evident in export ac 
tivity, with prices unchanged for 
dock delivery. Sentiment is less 
buoyant, with foundry and _ steel 
grades for eastern consumption 
sluggish, although there has been 
some small buying of rails for roll- 
ing. 

Recent scattered purchases by Ja- 
pan are estimated at 40,000 tons. 
These orders have been made in in- 
dividual cargo lots on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific coast. Sellers in 
the former district report prices 
paid for No. 1 melting steel were 
as low as paid by the European car- 
tel, which was first reported to be 
$16.50 f.a.s., but are now believed to 
be below that figure. 

Detroit—With the leading con- 
sumer still out of the market scrap 
buying continues to be practically 
absent. Current prices mean little, 
but general opinion appears to be 


that there would be little signifi- 


cance in a movement either way. 

Cincinnati Without mill buy- 
ing, the iron and steel scrap market 
continues dull. Pittsburgh district 
prices attracted a small tonnage of 
No. 2 steel, for barge shipment. So 
little of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad list of 6000 tons is expected 
in this district that prices will not 
be tested thereby. The current list 
includes 2000 tons of rails and 2300 
tons of wheels. 

St. Louis—The market for iron 
and steel scrap is inactive, with 
prices decidedly easy, and specific 
reductions being recorded on a 
number of important grades, includ- 
ing heavy melting steel. Dealers 
report a large portion of orders are 
frozen, mills and foundries are 
holding up shipments or taking ma- 
terial in dribbles. New buying is 
virtually nil, and no improvement 
is looked for until the railroads are 
in a position to purchase. Mills in 
this area are largely dependent upon 
business from the carriers. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Scrap buying, 
especially steel scrap, continues at a 
minimum. Some tonnage is being 
acquired in cast by pipe plants and 
foundries and prices, in the main, 
are wavering downward. 

Seattle—Two additional! full cargo 
lots for Japan have been closed, the 
freight being about $5.25. Export 
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credits are easing and shippers look 
for a gradual increase in Oriental 
buying. Seattle opened bids Feb. 9 
for the sale of 300 tons of scrap 
street railway rail. Rolling mills 
are out of the market and domestic 
sales are unimportant. Nominally, 
in the absence of open sales, prices 
are unchanged at $7.50 and $8. 
Toronto, Ont.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap continues specialized 
with only limited tonnages moving 
out of dealers’ yards. Steel mills in 
the Hamilton area continue to take 
heavy melting steel and turnings 
but dealers are offering only lim- 
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ited tonnages. 
plies is expected in the spring, when 
accumulations in the rural districts 
will be thrown on the market. Lo- 
cal dealers state that little scrap 
is going into yards. 

Foundries are in the market for 
machinery cast and stove plate but 
supplies available for resale still are 
scarce and consumers are still filling 
in with pig iron. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 81 


Warehouse _ distribu- 
total sales so far this 
month have shown a moderate im- 
provement over the comparable 
period during January. The increase 


Cleveland 
tors report 


is of a general nature resulting 
from a moderate improvement in 


operations among customers. In 
ventory position of most distribu 
tors remains comparatively low, but 
in a few instances a moderate in 
crease in buying for stock has been 
noted. No change has been made 
in prices. 

Chicago Volume of business 
now current among Chicago dis- 
trict iron and steel warehouses is 
below that for the corresponding 
period a year ago. There continues 
a routine amount of warehouse 
trade with no finished material out- 
standing in its market importance. 

Announcement yesterday by im- 
portant mills of a $4 reduction in 
the price of standard No. 20 gage 
cold-rolled to auto partsmakers, to- 
day has been followed here in the 
warehouse market. Standard 20- 
gage cold-rolled, 24 inches and wid- 
er, now are 5.05c; stretcher level, 
20-gage, are 5.65c; and deep-draw- 
ing, 20-gage, are 5.30c. Other quo- 
tations remain unchanged. 

Philadelphia——Jobbers expect to 
follow the mill reduction on cold 
sheets. Sales, while slightly less ac- 
tive, are holding up fairly well since 
many consumers are gearing steel 
buying to day-to-day needs. Accord- 
ing to present indications, February 
business will not be much below 
that of January. 

Cincinnati Jobbers are receiv- 
ing more inquiries for building ma- 
terials, as if in augury of a pickup 
in construction when more favor- 
able weather arrives. Orders from 
industrial users are more frequent, 
volume tending up moderately from 
January levels. Reinforcing bar 
prices have firmed. 

St. Louis Warehouse business 
continues quiet, with purchasers 
taking only what is immediately re- 
quired. Orders are generally of 
small size individually, but the large 
number of directions for rush de- 
liveries indicate a low position of 


Improvement in sup- 


consumer stocks. Irregular mil] 
schedules have diverted some ton- 
nage to the jobbers. Coal mines 
are less active buyers than usual. 
Movement of wire and wire prod- 
ucts to the country is in smaller vol- 
ume than at this time a year ago. 
Demand for oil country goods, par- 
ticularly drilling items, is well sus- 
tained. Prices on all standard ma- 
terials remain steady. 

Buffalo Warehouse distributors 
report uncertainty is restricting con- 
sumers’ buying. A general tendency 
to hold off and await developments 
dominates business. Sales are hold- 
ing around the previous slow pace 
on fill-in buying. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 78 

New York Following some fair 
specifications recently from certain 
larger consumers for delivery in 
March and April, buying of tin plate 
has slumped. However, a generally 
expanding market is expected over 
the next several weeks, as consum- 
ers work off the carry-over tonnage 
from last year. Export demand for 
tin plate disappointing. 

Pittsburgh Increase in demand 
for tin plate for export, with gen- 
eral increase in demand from a 
variety of domestic sources, has 
strengthened tin plate operations. 
Hot mill operations have absorbed 
most of the increase, with last 
week’s production much better than 
average. Cold mills, however, are 
still slow without much _ increase 
anticipated. Miscellaneous consum- 
ers and jobbers are buying some: 
what more actively, probably in an- 
ticipation of better business in the 
spring. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished 


Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Lack of automo- 
tive demand continues to hold pro- 
duction of cold-finished steel down. 
Other aspects of the picture, how- 
ever, have brightened the outlook 
somewhat. Certain farm implement 
specialties are still being produced 
in enough quantity to maintain ac- 
tivity. Most cold-finished business 
is widely diversified and indicates 
low stocks. Producers are somewhat 


more optimistic than previously 
about possibilities of spring  busi- 
ness. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet 


Prices, Page 79 


Business in nuts and bolts seems 
currently to be confined to routine 


shipments. New business is practi- 
cally negligible. Agricultural im- 
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plement makers have not resumed 
their brisk buying, which was a fea- 
ture of the nut and bolt trade early 
last fall; but this is between seasons 
largely for this implement trade 
with resumption in part in anticipa- 
tion of spring farm trade. Appar- 
ently no important railroad has 
thought of opening negotiations for 
spring supplies of track bolts. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 82 


Cleveland Receipts of iron ore 
at lower lake ports for the 1937 
season, shipments to interior fur- 
naces, and dock balances on Feb. 
1, 1938 follow: 

Ship- Dock Bal. 


Receipts ments Feb. 1, ’38 


Buffalo 5,851,276 738,109 120,557 
Erie 2,745,295 2,516,672 286,287 
Conneaut 9,635,048 8,969,896 1,943,354 
Ashtabula 6,572,771 5,606,653 1,719,709 
Fairport 1,904,419 1,830,850 480,218 
Cleveland 10,082,766 7,306,049 787,555 
Lorain 3,914,834 1,632,816 256,951 
Huron 967,617 954,932 Zi1t,L40 
Toledo 1,923,960 1,171,167 62,951 
TOTAL 43,597,986 30,727,144 5,874,757 
Year ago 31,431,020 24,658,750 3,761,226 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 8&1 


London-—(By Radio)-—Production 
of steel and iron in Great Britain 
continues at a high level. Steel 
ingot output in January was 1,081,- 
400 tons, 22,400 tons under the De- 
cember total but not materially 
lower than the alltime record of 
November, 1937. Pig iron produc- 
tion was 761,100 tons, a loss otf 
22,700 tons from the 783,800 tons 
made in December. At the end of 
January 130 blast furnaces were 
producing, compared with 133 at 
the end of the year. 

The situation in pig iron has 
eased and needs are being well sup- 
plied. Demand for steel deliveries 
is urgent, particularly from the 
shipbuilding and rearmament pro- 
grams, which are requiring addi- 
tional tonnages, above existing con 
tracts. The export trade is quiet 
and demand for sheets and tin plate 
is dull. 

The Continent reports _ little 
change, with slight revival in de- 
mand from the Argentine, Scan- 
dinavia and Central America. Amer- 
ican competition is reported as still 
keen, particularly for plates. Prices 
are weak. 

France has reduced the duty on 
export of scrap to 20 francs per 
220 pounds. The former rate was 
90 frances per 220 pounds, effective 
from Sept. 30, 1937. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 80 


New York—Continued lack of con- 
sumer buying last week coupled 
with a slightly easier tendency 
abroad, resulted in a quickening in 
the downward pace here in nonter- 
rous metal markets. Lead dropped 
$8 per ton while zinc eased $5. In 
view of the curtailment of produc- 
tion and the steady decline in stocks 
at consumers’ plants, market ob- 
servers are watching for an upturn 
in demand which is likely to gain 
momentum quickly, especially if 
general business improves. 

Copper—aAll producers continued 
to quote on the unchanged basis of 
10.00c, Connecticut, for electrolytic. 
Export copper eased from 9.80c to 
9.50c, c.i. The foreign market 
firmed on Tuesday due to a spurt 
in Wall street but weakened on the 
resumption of unfavorable news 
dispatches from this country. Sales 
during the past six months totaled 
only approximately 147,000 tons com- 
pared with sales of 148,089 tons for 
the single week ended July 25, 1936. 

Lead—Prices declined $3 per ton 
Tuesday and $5 further on Thurs- 
day, bringing the quotation down to 
1.50c, New York, and 4.35c, East 





St. Louis. The price cut failed to 
stimulate new business. 

Zine—Prime western zine declined 
$5 per ton on Tuesday to 4.75c, East 
St. Louis. Weakness in the market 
reflected poor demand, lower prices 
in London, and an increase of 23,756 
tons in refined stocks during Janu- 
ary. 

Tin—-The domestic market held 
fairly steady in view of the usual 
wide price swings and continued 
sharp changes in London. Straits 
spot fluctuated between a high of 
40.87'2c and the low and closing 
price of 40.50c. Buying has tapered 
in line with the low rate of opera- 
tions in tin plate mills, averaging 
around 35 per cent. 

Antimony—cChinese spot advanced 
'4-cent on Friday to 15.87'*c, duty 
paid New York, while American spot 
held at 13.75c, New York. Chinese 
resale metal appeared on Friday at 
13.75c, in bond New York. 


Utica Radiator Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., has appointed the following as 
distributors of its air conditioning 
units: Wallace Stebbins & Sons, 
Baltimore; Macmann Engineering 
Co., Stamford, Conn.; Hart Air Con- 
ditioning Co., Union City and Ma- 
plewood, N. J. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


recently to purchase and continue 
the ventilating equipment business 
formerly conducted by the industrial 
fan division, Bendix Products Corp. 
President and general manager of 
the new company is Marshall A. 
Smith Jr., formerly in charge of 
sales and engineering of the Bendix 
industrial fan division. 
° 
Tool Equipment Sales Co., Chica- 
go, has moved from 4625 Fulton 
street to new and larger quarters 
at 24 South Pulaski road. 
° 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., maker of per- 
forated metals, Mitco open steel 
flooring, decorative grilles and other 
products, has moved its Pittsburgh 
office to the Gulf building, room 
744. 
S 
Continental Roll & Steel Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, has just taken or- 
ders for constructing two complete 
three-high mechanized sheet mill 
units, one for Continental Steel Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., and the other for Su- 
perior Sheet Steel Co., Louisville, O. 
+ 
Sheboygan, Wis., 


Globe’  Co., 


formed in 1918 to manufacture fur- 
niture and other metal stampings, 
tools, 
operations Feb. 1. 


dies and jigs, discontinued 
If negotiations 
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now under way for disposition of 
plant, machinery and materials are 
successful, the business will continue 
under new ownership. 

. 

Smith Steel Foundry Co., Milwau- 
kee, is installing a 1-ton arc melting 
furnace and accessories and addi- 
tional laboratory equipment for con- 
trol and development of new alloys, 
to facilitate the handling of orders 
for special high alloy steel castings. 

. 

A talking motion picture has been 
made depicting processes of draw- 
ing high carbon rope wire and fab- 
ricating wire rope as produced by 
the Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo., for presentation before 
groups in the building and construc- 
tion, mining, logging, oil and other 
industries. 

+ 

Lewis Foundry & Machine divi- 
sion of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
has booked a contract for two bal- 
anced three-high rolling’ mills, 
equipped with automatic screw 
down, from Bengal Steel Co. Ltd. of 
India. This makes a total of 11 
orders for three-high mills received 
in the past 12 months. 

. 

Di-Mold Castings Co., Dayton, O., 
has purchased all the capital stock 
and assets of Molded Alloys Co. Inc., 
Dayton, including casting machines 
and complete toolroom equipment of 
its subsidiary, the Fryer Engineer- 
ing & Tool Co., and has changed its 
name to Di-Mold Corp. New of- 
ficers are: President, Fred Kohnle, 
also president of Monarch Marking 





System Co.; treasurer and general 
manager, R. E. Engle; secretary, 
Robert N. Lloyd; manager, Di-cast 
division, A. H. Witte; manager, Di. 
Mold division, Duncan Wilkie. 
+ 

A contract covering the sixth 
duplicate 84-inch vertical shaft, sin- 
gle-suction, screw-type centrifugal 
pump for Detroit’s Conners creek 
stormwater pumping 
been awarded to Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
With this installation total installed 
capacity will approximate 2,000,000, 
000 gallons per day. 


Equipment 


St. Louis—The Gulf Coast Lines 
and the International-Great Northern 
railway, subsidiaries of the Missouri 
Pacific, have been authorized by the 
federal court here to make expendi- 
tures for improvements, equipment 
and tools exceeding $100,000. 

Detroit—Ford has about concluded 
an extensive program of equipment 
buying for the new press shop now 
going up at the Rouge plant. Ex. 
penditure is estimated at close to 
$5,000,000 and covers a wide range 
of standard types of presses. First 
of this business was released about 
Jan. 1 and has continued since then. 

Machinery sellers here also have 
been booking business for the Ford 
tool and die shop. Last week a num- 
ber of millers, planers and _ other 
metalworking machinery were re: 
leased and more are to come. A 
Cleveland builder is understood to 
be taking enough of this business to 
keep its plant busy the rest of the 
year. 

New model programs are on the 
doorsteps of tool and die shops, 
which should result in further equip- 
ment needs. Fisher Body has placed 
large contracts in Toledo, Dayton 
and Philadelphia, and will follow up 
with a scattering of smaller releases 
for local shops. High labor rates in 
local die shops have worked against 
the receipt of some of the 1939 model 
work, especially the larger dies, but 
it is felt, in view of extensive 
changes being made in next year’s 
models, there will be plenty of work 
for all local suppliers. 

Nash likewise has awarded a fair 
volume of tool and die work. Chrys- 
ler divisions as yet have not released 
much, but should fall in line shortly. 

Seattle—Inquiry for equipment in- 
dicates a better than normal season 
in Alaska fish packing and mining 
operations. Demand for road ma: 
chinery is active while volume of 
electrical and pumping equipment 
has improved. WPA operations are 
calling for a miscellaneous list of 
items in small tonnages. 
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Construction «=< Enterprise 


Pennsylvania 


BOYERTOWN, PA. — Conestoga Tele- 
phone Co., J. K. Stoltzfus, general man- 
ager, plans installing modern dial and 
automatic exchange and = system in 
Boyertown; also new line to Bally. Cost 
$25,000. Maturity soon. 


PHILADELPHIA—Frankford arsenal, 
Philadelphia, receives bids to Feb. 18, 
invitation 314-38-683, for 6000 feet trans- 
mission cable, delivery Frankford ar- 
senal. 


PHILADELPHIA Sun Oil Co., 1608 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, plans _ in- 
stalling motors and controls, conveyors, 
regulators, pumping machinery and oth- 
er equipment in connection with expan- 
sion and improvements in oil refinery 
plants at Marcus Hook, Pa., and Toledo, 
©. Program to be developed as 1938 
project. Cost $11,000,000, 


ROARING SPRING, PA.—Borough is 
making plans for sewerage system and 
primary treatment sewage disposal 
plant, including sludge digestion tanks, 
imhoff tanks and covered sludge beds. 
Will apply to WPA for funds next 
month. B. A. Long, city hall, engineer. 
L. L. Gwin, engineer, and Hunter & 
Caldwell, Fifth avenue and Thirty-sixth 
street, Altoona, Pa., architects. 

TYRONE, PA.—Borough plans sewage 
disposal plant in Blair county near here. 
Cost $150,000. R. A. Hagerman, Munici- 
pal building, Tyrone, burgess; J. Funk, 


Municipal building, Tyrone, borough 
engineer. 

Ohio 

BELLEFONTAINE, O. — City plans 


purchasing one 1000-horsepower boiler 
with stoker equipment for municipal 
water and light plant. F. M. Baxley, 
chief utility engineer. 


CLEVELAND -— Tremco Mfg. Co., 
W. E. Treuhaft, president, East 131st 
street and Taft avenue, will erect one- 
story factory. Cost $150,000. 


WILLSTON, O. — City plans pur- 
chasing one 1000-kilowatt turbine for 
municipal light plant. Cost $20,000. J. H. 
Browne, director of public service. 


WRIGHT FIELD, DAYTON, O.—War 
department, air corps, takes bids to 10 
a. m., Feb. 18, for two pedestal type 
riveting machines for operation on 220- 
volt, three-phase 60-cycle alternating 
current, delivery f.o.b. contractor’s plant; 
until 10 a. m., Feb. 21, for 13-inch and 
16-inch tool room precision lathes, spe- 
cification 50002-F dated Jan. 11, 1938, 
delivery Wright Field, Dayton, O.; until 
10 a. m., Feb. 24, for 6600 feet of class 
2 type A galvanized steel pipe, specifica- 
tion WW-P-403 dated Nov. 7, 1933, de- 
livery f.o.b. contractor’s plant. 


Michigan 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH. City, J.. E. 
Martz, mayor, plans election on bonds 
to finance new construction, including 
sewage treatment plant and pumping 
Station. Cost $180,000. 


DETROIT — Detroit Edison Co., 2000 
Second street, H. G. Snow, controller, 
plans $18,000,000 expansion program. 
Generating equipment to cost $7,900,000; 
Substation construction cost $1,800,000; 
includes other miscellaneous equipment. 

FLINT, MICH. — City manager, and 
Shoecraft, Drury & McNamee, engineers, 
Savings Bank building, Ann Arbor, 
Mieh., are working out details of city 
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water softening plant to be submitted 
to WPA for approval. 


LEXINGTON, MICH. — City plans wa- 
terworks system. Pate & Hirn, Michigan 
building, Detroit, engineers. $35,000 in 
bonds already voted. 


NILES, MICH. City council soon 
takes new bids for sewage disposal 
plant and sewerage system. Cost $300,- 
000. Cole, Moore & Geupel, La Salle 
street, South Bend, Ind., engineers. 


Connecticut 


HAMDEN, CONN. New Haven Paper 
Box Co., 214 East street, New Haven, 
plans installing electric power equip- 
ment in new paper box manufacturing 
plant at Welton and Burton streets. 
Cost $50,000. Charles H. Abramowitz, 
New Haven, architect. 


HARTFORD, CONN. Southern New 
England Telephone Co. plans’ exten- 
sions and improvements including $4,- 
000,000 for new work and $4,000,000 for 
replacements in various locations. 


Maine 


LEWISTON, ME. City, D. J. Lev- 
esque, mayor, city hall, receives bids 
March 1 for pumping station improve- 
ments in connection with new water 
pumping and electric power’ system. 
PWA project. Estimated cost $200,000. 
G. Z. Bernier, superintendent. Whitman 
& Howard, 89 Broad street, Boston, en- 
gineers. 


Massachusetts 


CENTERVILLE-OSTERVILLE, MASS. 

- Osterville fire district, C. H. Brown, 
chairman, is making plans for water 
system, including pump house, 19 miles 
pipe line, 160 hydrants, pumping equip- 
ment. Cost $435,000. Town voted $475,000 
for the project. Whitman & Howard, 89 
Broad street, Boston, engineers. 


HOLLISTON, MASS.—Holliston Water 
Co, plans early rebuilding of main water 
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pumping station on Washington street 


which was recently damaged by fire. 


New York 


NEW YORK Bateman Die Cutting 
Co. Ine. was incorporated here with 
$20,000 capital to make steel dies and 
forgings. Jacob A. Singer, 105 Court 
street, Brooklyn, incorporator. 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y.—wNational 
Hardware Co., 161 Jamaica avenue, 
Brooklyn, will construct one-story fac- 
tory building. Plans by L. Danacher, 
161-19 Jamaica avenue, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


TIVOLI, N. Y. Village is making 
plans for constructing 150,000-galion 
elevated tank. Also will install water 
pipe, sewer pipe and settling tank. Cost 
$90,000. WPA funds applied for. M. Vroo- 
man Inc., 21 North Main street, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., engineer. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Air Reduction Sales Co., 
3101 Homan avenue, plans constructing 
factory at Thirty-first street and Ho- 
man avenue. Cost $40,000, 


HIGHWOOD, ILL. — City plans mu- 
nicipal waterworks system. Bill intro- 
duced into congress asking perpetual 
easement on Sherman military reserva- 
tion near here. 

JOLIET, ILL. — Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., 208 North LaSalle street, Chicago, 
plans constructing wire mill on _ site 
at Collins and Meeker streets. Private 
plans. 

RIDGEWAY, ILL. - City is making 
plans for waterworks and distribution 
system. Cost $45,000. Kinsey Engineer- 
ing Co., 515 Court street, Pekin, IIl., 
engineer, 


Indiana 
KOKOMO, IND. Indiana Steel & 


Wire Co. plans installing electrical pow- 
er equipment in two new one-story plant 


additions. Cost $100,000. 
KOKOMO, IND. — Haynes-Stellite Co., 
South Lindsay street, plans installing 


motors and controls, conveyors, regula- 
tors and other equipment in new two- 
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story addition to metal products plant. 
Cost close to $100,000. Charles Ammer- 
man, Century building, Indianapolis, con- 
sulting engineer. The company is a 
subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York. 


Maryland 


HURLOCK, MD. Eastern Pickle 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., will build pickle 
plant here to grade 1500 bushels daily. 


TOWSON, MD.—County commissioners 
of Baltimore county receive bids Feb. 21 
for furnishing material, equipment, labor 
and construction of two sewage pumping 
stations, one in Essex and one on east 
side of Red House run at head of Bak 
river. Samuel A. Green, chief engineer, 
Baltimore county, metropolitan district. 


Georgia 
MOULTRIE, GA. — Colquitt County 
Rural Electrification Administration 


plans constructing 70 miles additional 
lines in Colquitt county and wiring for 
200 customers. $85,000 funds allotted. 


Tennessee 


BRISTOL, TENN. East Tennessee 
Light & Power Co. and Tennessee East- 
ern Electric Co. have combined, operat- 
ing as one company plan expenditure 
during 1938, of $3000 for generation, 
$5000 for transmission, $138,000 for dis- 
tribution, $4000 for general equipment 
for power systems. 

CHATTANCOGA, TENN.—Welding Gas 
Products Co. Inc., care of M. E. White, 
president, 200 East Minnesota avenue, 
Knoxville, plans installing motors and 
controls, air compressors, conveyors and 
other equipment in plant at Chattanooga 
for producing industrial oxygen and 
other industrial gases. Cost $100,000. 
J. P. Williams, Chattanooga, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Chattanooga 
electric power board, Harold C. Fiske, 
chairman, Kenneth Markwell, chief proj- 
ect engineer, power project section, 938 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


Volunteer building, receives bids March 7 
for constructing subproject contract No. 
1, 44-kilovolt lines from Chickamauga 
dam to substation No. 1, to substation 
No. 2, to substation No. 3, to substation 
No. 6, to Chickamauga dam. Cost $110,- 
000. (Noted in STEEL, Jan. 24, 1938.) 


Louisiana 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—City, R. N. Allen, 
commissioner of public utilities, plans 
expenditure of $135,000 for improve- 
ments to waterworks and sewer system. 
H. Lane Mitchell, commissioner. 


VILLE PLATTE, LA.—Rotary club 
and Young Business Men’s club _ inter- 
ested in proposed power plant. F. P. 
Joseph, engineer, Glenmore, La., com- 
piled report. 

West Virginia 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., 1003 Electric build- 
ing, Richmond, Va., is having surveys 
made for extending power service in 
Wayne county, constructing 11-mile line 
from Echo to Genoa. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. — City plans 
water softening plant to cost $40,000 
and incinerator plant. Total cost $60,000. 
City council has appointed committee 
to investigate plans and costs. 


WAYNE, W. VA. - John Dibella, 
Barboursville, will construct building 
seven miles north of Wayne for glass 
manufacturing plant. Will operate as 
Venetian Novelty Glass Co. 

Virginia 

BLACKSTONE, VA.—Southside Elec- 
tric Co-operative, Charles S. Hooper, 
supervisor, has loan approved by REA 
for constructing 65 additional miles rural 
lines in Prince Edward and Charlotte 
counties, and is also authorized to con- 
struct lines in Mecklenburg county. Has 
allocation of $55,000. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Moon Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated here with 
$50,000 capital to operate foundry and 
machine shop. W. F. Jordan, R. Arthur 
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Jett, Citizens Bank building, incorpo- 
rators. 


Missouri 


KENNETT, MO. City will call for 
bids soon for extensions and improve. 
ments to municipal electric power plant, 
including installing two 400-kilowatt or 
three 350-kilowatt diesel engine gener. 
ator units and complete accessory equip- 
ment. Burns & McDonnell Engineering 
Co., 107 West Linwood boulevard, Kan. 
sas City, Mo., consulting engineer, 


ST. LOUIS—Hygrade Water & Soda 
Co., 653 Tower Grove avenue, acquired 
building on Boyle avenue and Papin 
street and will convert into soft drink 
bottling plant. 


Oklahoma 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—City will let 
contract March 8 for extension to munici- 
pal light and power plant to house new 
boiler and 4000-kilowatt turbine. Wil] 
call bids later for auxiliary equipment 
and necessary plant repairs. Black & 
Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., consulting engineers. G. F. Knisley 
and Theodore Bowman, Blackwell, will 
probably estimate. (Noted in STEEL, Dec, 
20, 1937.) 


Wisconsin 


ANTIGO, WIS.—City council has en- 
gaged Jerry Donohue, Sheboygan, Wis., 
as consulting engineer for new water 
treatment plant and rehabilitation of 
waterworks pumping station. WPA proj- 
ect, S. B. Byrne, city clerk. 


BEAVER DAM, WIS. Simplex Ine. 
has been incorporated here with 2000 
shares no par value common stock and 
$50,000 worth preferred stock to reopen 
foundry and machine shop of the for- 
mer F. Rassmann Mfg. Co. here. Will 
produce gray iron castings. Incorporat- 
ors are H. L. Kirch, J. D. Hopkins, H. 
A. PetrasKa. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS. City water 
and light commission has commissioned 
Helmick, Edeskuty & Lutz, Essex build- 
ing, Minneapolis, to supervise extensive 
improvements and additions to. city 
power plant. George Marvin, manager. 


MERRILL, WIS. Public Utility En- 
gineering & Service Co., 231 South La- 
Salle street, Chicago, soon lets con- 
tract for substructure for intake struc- 
ture and spillway for powerhouse, in- 
cluding turbines, generators, and equip- 
ment at Grandfathers Falls near here. 


Minnesota 


MADISON, MINN.—City council, J. H. 
Hayden, city clerk, has decided to pur- 
chase steam engine being used in power 
plant at Valley City, N. Dak., as an 
auxiliary steam unit, and will also pur- 
chase diesel unit for power plant in the 
open market. City will issue $132,000 
in bonds to finance purchases. 


MINNEAPOLIS Board of commis- 
sioners, Hennepin county, A. P. Erick- 
son, auditor, plans drilling well at north 
end of Long lake, furnishing, installing 
pumping equipment and raising level of 
Lake Minnetonka. Cost (not official) 
$20,000. A. F. Meyer, 628 Metropolitan 
3ank building, Minneapolis, engineer. 


MOORHEAD, MINN.—Temporary Or- 
ganization has been formed to establish 
rural distribution system for Clay, Nor- 
man and Polk counties. P. O. Johnson, 
Moorhead, is interested in plans; 325 cus- 
tomers have signed for service and ap- 
plication will be made soon to REA for 
loan to finance construction. 


STEEL 
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NIAGARA 
PRESSES AND SHEARS 


BUILT THIS FACTORY 


This factory didn't just “happen”. It grew 
because Niagara has built not only great ma- 
chines, but a great REPUTATION. 


Research and development work has been a 
continuous process at Niagara for 59 years. 
Niagara engineers have the talent, training and 
experience, plus modern machine tool equip- 
ment to build their advanced engineering into 
presses, shears and machines for shearing, 
blanking, drawing and forming plate and metal 
sheets. 


Welcome is always on the door-mat at the 
Niagara factory for visitors . . and for your 
inguiries. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


FACTORY — BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches: General Motors Building, Detroit; 
50 Church Street, New York 
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MINN.—Peoples Co-op- 
Association of Olmstead 
County, Jay J. Carroll, secretary, is tak- 
ing bids to 2 p. m., Feb. 23, for con- 
structing a substation and underground 
feeder to be financed by REA loan. 
Ellerbe & Co., First National Bank build- 
ing, St. Paul, consulting engineer. 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—Peoples Co-op- 
erative Power Association of Olmstead 
County, Jay J. Carroll, secretary, is tak- 
ing bids to 2 p. m., Feb. 23, for construct- 
ing approximately 153 miles rural trans- 


ROCHESTER, 
erative Power 


mission lines in Olmstead and Dodge 
counties. Ellerbe & Co., First National 
Bank building, St. Paul, consulting en- 
gineer. 

RUTHTON, MINN. Village voted 
$8000 bonds for drilling well, furnish- 
ing and installing pumping equipment. 


Druar & Milinowski, 830 Globe building, 
St. Paul, engineer. PWA project. 


Texas 

COLEMAN, TEX.—Coleman County 
Electric Co-operative Inc., C. W. Pitts, 
president, receives bids Feb. 23 for ap- 
proximately 101 miles rural power line 
in Coleman county. William G. Morrison, 
912 Professional building, Waco, Tex., 
engineer. (Noted in STEEL, Feb. 7, 1938.) 

DALLAS, TEX. — City, care of H. 


Mesley, city manager, takes bids March 
1 for sprinkler filters for sewage plant. 
Cost $100,000. <A. P. Rollins, director 
of public works. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Adolphus Rice Mill- 
ing Co. Inc., A. L. Pfeffer, president, 1607 
Hemphill, acquired site in 3900 block on 
Clinton drive for erecting $100,000 rice 
mill. Work to start soon includes three 
buildings, all attached, including mill, 
power house, and warehouse. Will be 
operated by diesel engine. (Noted in 
STEEL, Jan. 24, 1938) 

KAUFMAN, TEX.—Rural Electric Co., 
W. W. Baird, secretary, receives. bids 
about Feb. 15 for approximately 250 
miles of power lines. Applied for $250,- 
000 REA funds. Hawley, Freese & 
Nichols, Capps building, Ft. Worth, en- 
(Noted in STEEL, Jan. 10, 1938) 


gineers. 
LIBERTY, TEX.—City, Tom Calhoun, 


mayor, will release plans for bids about 
Feb. 26 for power plant building, three 
150-kilowatt generators, power plant 
switchboard, equipment, wiring and com- 
plete distribution system. Garrett En- 
gineering Co., Box 1726, Houston, engi- 
neer. (Noted in STEEL, Feb. 7, 1938.) 


Herring 
plan in- 


RAYMONDVILLE, TEX. 
Bros. are erecting cotton gin, 
stalling modern equipment. 


SEGUIN, TEX.—Texas Hydroelectric 
Corp. will spend $18,000 for construction 
during 1938. 


South Dakota 


FLANDREAU, S. DAK.—Bond issue of 
$158,000 was approved at recent election 
to finance purchasing power plant and 
distribution system. City will purchase 
two 375-horsepower diesel engines and 
generators. Carl Hanson, city auditor. 
(Noted in STEEL, Jan. 10, 1938) 


Iowa 


BURLINGTON, IOWA — Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, plans install- 
ing motors and controls, conveyors, elec- 
tric hoists and other equipment in con- 


nection with expansion and improve- 
ments in car and locomotive shops at 
Burlington. Cost estimated close to 
$1,000,000, 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


CLINTON, IOWA—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., care of J. L. Warner, Wil- 
mington, Del., has purchased site and 
will erect five-story cellophane plant, 
three-story office building, and one-story 
power house. Total cost $14,000,000. 


ONAWA, IOWA—City, J. H. Riordan, 
city clerk, is taking bids to 10 a. m., 
March 2, for .general construction im- 
provements at power plant, consisting 
of removal of floors and supporting 
structures; new concrete engine founda- 
tion; steel fuel oil storage tank; one 625- 
horsepower diesel engine with equip- 
ment; two switchboards; and cubicles 
with equipment. Estimated cost $60,000. 
Buell & Winter Engineering Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, consulting engineer. 


POLK CITY, TOWA—City will vote in 


March on bond issue election to match 
federal funds to finance constructing 


complete new waterworks plant. 


Nebraska 
BLAIR, NEBR.—City is taking bids to 
2 p. m., Feb. 16, for one internal com- 


bustion engine generator unit for mu- 
nicipal power plant. Black & Veatch, 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
sulting engineers. (Noted in STEEL, Jan. 
31, 1938) 


FAIRBURY, NEBR. — City, Elsie 
Schnuelle, city clerk, has received an 
allotment of $7500 from WPA to aid 


financing constructing various improve- 
ments to municipal light and power 
plant and to distribution lines. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR.—City has 
made application to WPA for funds to 
finance cost of reconstruction and vari- 
ous repairs at city water and light plant. 


Cost $68,300. -E. T. Seeley, city engi- 
neer, 
HARTINGTON, NEBR. Nebraska 


state railway commission has granted 
permission to Cedar-Knox County Rural 
Public Power District, Julius Tigges, 
president, to construct 180 miles rural 
transmission lines in Cedar and Knox 
counties. Cost $200,000. H. H. Henning- 
sen Engineering Co., 326 Union State 
Bank building, Omaha, consulting en- 
gineer. (Noted in STEEL, Nov. 29, 1937) 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Lancaster County 
Rural Public Power District has filed 
application with state railway commis- 
sion for permission to construct 143 
miles rural transmission lines in Lan- 
caster and Otoe counties. 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., J. H. Agee, general 


manager, i. preparing plans calling for 
expenditure of $950,000 during 1938 for 
new construction, $750,000 of this 
amount to be used for improving the 
Lincoln exchange. 


ST. PAUL, NEBR.—Nebraska state 
railway commission has granted permis- 
sion to Howard County Rural Public 
Power District to construct a 10-mile 
34,500-volt transmission line to connect 
project with Sutherland substation at 
Grand Island, Nebr. James Fisher Jr., 
Elba, Nebr., district secretary. H. H. 
Henningsen Engineering Co., 326 Union 


State Bank building, Omaha, consulting 
engineer. 

WEST POINT, NEBR. Cumming 
County Rural Public Power District, 


Claude Galbraith, president, has filed ap- 
plication with state railway commission 
for permission to construct 230 miles 
rural transmission lines in Cumming, 
Burt and Stanton counties. Midwestern 


Engineering Co., 2408 West Second 
street, Hastings, Nebr., consulting engi- 
neer. 


Idaho 


BOISE, IDAHO—Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. of Utah plans five sugar beet fac. 
tories in the Boise valley, including 
a large plant at Nyssa, Oreg. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO — Clearwater Val.- 
ley Power & Light association, T. ¢, 
Smith, chief engineer, will call bids 
soon for 1700 meters in connection with 


600 miles distribution line now under 
construction. 

WALLACE, IDAHO — Sunset Brew. 
ery plans expanding plant including 


additional machinery and equipment, 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES — Construction was 
started in mid-January on group of fac- 
tory buildings for Standard Battery Sep- 
arator Co. at 4401 Sheila avenue, Los 


Angeles. Cost $100,000. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—A new 
garage and warehouse will be erected 
here for General Motors Corp. Cost 
$80,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO Market Street 
Railway Co., 58 Sutter street, plans 


spending $578,000 on improvements dur- 
ing 1938. 

SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—General Petro- 
leum Corp. is erecting a new heater 
building at 418 Henry Ford avenue, San 


Pedro. Cost $8600. 

TORRANCE, CALIF.—General Petro- 
leum Corp. will add facilities to its re- 
finery plant here, including buildings, 
tanks, boilers, and pumps. Total cost 
$1,732,000. 

DRYDEN, WASH. City has been 
granted $16,514 WPA _ allotment for 
constructing sewerage system and dis- 
posal plant. 

SEATTLE — Seattle Brewing & Malt- 
ing Co. plans to spend $150,000 in re- 


modeling adjoining plant of Apex Brew- 
ing Co. which has just been acquired. 
Emil G. Sick, president. 


SEATTLE — Packers Service Inc., with 
capital of $20,000 has been organized 
by R. H. Corbett and associates, 1211 
American Bank building, to engage in 
machine and appliance business sup- 
plying fish canneries. 


SHELTON, WASH. — The Austin Co, 
has contract for constructing power- 
house addition to plant of Simpson Log- 
ging Co. in which new turbines will be 
installed. 


Canada 
LONDON, ONT. Utilities commis- 
sion, London, plans improvements and 


new equipment for electrical system, 
including electric meters, $10,000; ex- 
tensions in downtown area, $4000; cable 
and circuit breakers, $2000; equipment 
for electric water heater control, $20,000; 
water cooling equipment for transform- 
ers, $2000; small transformers, $6000; 
miscellaneous equipment and_ under- 
ground work, $6000. Total project cost 


$75,000. E. V. Buchanan, London, en- 
gineer. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—Gatineau Power Ce. 


has applied to provincial electricity 
board of Quebec for approval of plans 
to spend about $750,000 in 1938 for ad- 
ditional generating and transmission line 
capacity, to be financed out of earnings 
and cash. 


Council plans sew- 
A, C. 


REGINA, SASK. - 
age disposal plant. Cost $150,000. 
Ellison, city hall, engineer. 
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